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Victrola No. 400 
Mahogany, $250 _— Electric, $290 


Victrola No. 405 


Victrola No. 410 
Mahogany, $300 __— Electric, $340 


HIS iS MASTERS. VOICE” 


Three new Victrola models 


The three new Victrola models illus- 
trated herewith incorporate Victrola 
musical quality in cabinets reflecting all 
the skill of the master designers of other 
generations —a perfect combination of 
art and utility with moderate cost, result- 
ing from our unequalled facilities and 
long experience. 

Fully equipped with albums, Victrola 
No. 2 sound-box, new improved Victor 
tapering tone-arm and goose-neck sound- 
box tube, full-floating amplifier, speed 
indicator and the simple, reliable Victor 
motor. 

Built entirely in the Victor factories, 
which are the largest devoted entirely 
to the production of one musical product. 

In buying a talking-machine consider 
that you must choose the Victrola or 
something you hope will do as well and 
remember that the Victrola—the standard 
by which all are judged — costs no more. 


onsen A selected list of Victor Records 
illustrating Victor quality 


Lucia—Sextet Galli-Curci, Egener, Caruso, 


de Luca, Journet, Bada 95212 $3.50 


Berceuse from Jocelyn McCormack and Kreisler 89106 2.00 


Elégie— Melodie Caruso and Elman 89066 2.00 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
Whispering Hope Gluck and Homer 87524 1.50 
Ave Maria (Schubert) Heifetz 74563 1.75 
Minuet in G (Paderewski) Paderewski 74533 1.75 
La Capinera (The Wren)  Galli-Curci 64792 1.25 
Victor Symphony Orchestra 35717 —:1.25 
National Emblem March UU. S. Marine Band i 18498 75 
Lights Out March Arthur Pryor’s Band 
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J Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks. 
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A Step Ahead 


By S. E. KISER 


To which men journey after leaving this. 
“My clothes!” he cried to One who lingered near; 
“T can’t while being naked hope for bliss; 
See, there are people—men, and women, too— 
Who come this way—for God’s sake turn them back!” 
“Be calm,” the Other answered; “I can do 
No service to supply the clothes you lack.”’ 


. H E FOUND himself, all nude, upon the sphere 


The nude man’s vain attempts to hide his shame; 
He bent and shrank, renewing the wild plea 
For clothes with which to hide his trembling frame. 
“You ask for what you cannot have,” replied 
The smiling One to whom he had appealed; 
“T have been sent to serve you as your guide, 
And as you are, so you shall be revealed.’’ 


¢ ee PEOPLE passed, and seemed amused to see 


The nude man asked, a tremor in his voice, 
“And must I, as I am, become resigned? 
Am I denied the right of any choice?” 
“This is not Heaven,” the smiling One explained; 
“You have but started, and the journey’s far; 
Here it is ordered you shall be detained 
While learning meekly how unfit you are 


c THIS the Heaven that I have wished to find?” 


You would not see beyond the path you trod; 
Here you will have to linger in the nude 
Till such time as your mind grows clear and broad. 
When you have learned that God made all things well, 
That man-made hindrances are often vile, 
You may proceed upon your way, to dwell 
And learn upon some other star awhile.” 


¢ & EY passed where many people worked or played, 


—~Y EARTH you were a narrow-minded prude, 


Some grave and old, some in the flush of youth. 
“Wait!” said the nude man, halting and afraid, 
Before a gleaming statue lcheled Truth: 
There naked men, and women, knelt and rose, 
Displaying graceless forms of many kinds. 
“Go,” urged the smiling One, “and join them. Those 
Are earth-born bigots, broadening their minds.” 
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By G'corge Ape 
Without Being A 


Illustrations by 


UST before golf and suffrage hopped out of the 
incubator and began to crow, it seemed to be 
understood that a man who owned trotting horses 

wasn’t a hot special unless he had his cravat encir- 

cled by a gold band which showed an eruption of glit- 


teri ng gems. 


HE lucky gambler, flamboyant minstrel manager 

and shaggy ranch king each carried on his doubtful 
shirt front a constellation of precious rocks—fastened 
from behind with rivets. 


Our in the Middle West we have always figured 

that our most worthy citizens are self-made. 
What a pleasure it is to report that, gradually, they 
are seeming to grasp the fact that one who is pros- 
perous need not advertise the fact by wearing $1500 
rings upon his toil-worn fingers! 


CAN anyone explain why so many rugged characters 

seem to think that a certain magical transformation 
may be effected by the use of perfumery, little ruffles 
running up and down the shirt and a sapphire in each 
weskit button? 


MEN whose spirits are humble and whose pre- 

tensions are small cannot resist the temptation 
to make themselves more important in their own 
estimation by adorning themselves at considerable 
expense. 


"THE highly decorated ones may be found any- 

where. In some of the most sanctified private 
offices of the Metropolis you will find he-belles all 
trimmed up with stickpins, amethyst cuff links and 
gorgeous pendants on the watch chains. Why do 
they pike? Why don’t they wear tiaras also? 


ECAUSE the new-rich lads, the pikers and the 

mercerized sports have continued the Oriental 
and aboriginal practises of wearing rings, bells and 
feathers, the aristocrats who are troubled by ingrowing 
family pride have gone to the other extreme. 


F you are in Boston and see upon a street adjoin- 
ing the Common a rummy looking sort of chap 
with a soft collar, a baggy tweed suit and a hat of 
indeterminate shape, you may safely conclude that he 
is the most Boston-baked of the Beacon Hill beans. 


HEN, if you see a masculine bird of paradise in a 
glove-fitting business suit, with a fraternal emblem 
dangling at the waist-line, a real Kimberley sparkling 
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You (an Be A Bird 
Bird of Paradise 


Gordon Ross 


just above the V of the vest and a pair of cat’s-eye 
links weighing, at a rough guess, four ounces, you 
may safely guess that he has worked his way up to 
the position of shipping clerk in a fish market. 


(,0ODNESS knows we have no desire to knock 

the jewelry trade, which is always complaining. 
Let the men buy the twinklers, but let the women 
wear them. 


HEN you pause to add up the facts of history and 

take into consideration that George Washington, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Grover Cleveland, 
Thomas A. Edison, Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Ford 
and Douglas Fairbanks get by without wearing costly 
lodge symbols or $400 fobs, surely one should feel | 
encouraged to press forward, even if we have to take 
everything out of one shirt before we can get ready to 
put on another one. 


LL this is said in a most brotherly spirit and with 

no desire to razz the sensibilities of those good 
friends who are trying to follow in the footsteps of 
the late Diamond Jim Brady. 


FE, WAS a picturesque money-maker. He shunned 
most of the popular vices, but he loved to plaster 

his person with gauds and trinkets of enormous value. 
He made himself a personage of the pre-war genera- 


tion by blinding all beholders. 


ND, in spite of this whimsical fondness for ma- 

haraja splendors, he was a modest and kindly 
gentleman. He was loyal to his friends, always watch- 
ing for a chance to put over a kindly deed, eager to 
reciprocate upon those who had paid him attentions 
and courtesies. Check over those items and you 
come very near having the prescription for a real 
gentleman. And he was a commanding personality, 
“eon if a lot of people did regard him as a jewelry 
rack. 


ET us accept the charitable conclusion in regard 

to our friends who wear a surplus of the best 
things turned out by Tiffany, Cartier and Spaulding. 
They are collectors. They have assembled some 
nifties in the way of brilliants, fineries, embellishments, 
garnishments, bedightments and rare adornments. 
And, being of unselfish habit, they want to let all of 
their friends in on the beautiful display. 


O THEY wear as much of the collection as 
possible. 
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Beginning: A Mystery Novel that 


By ARTHUR 


Illustrations 
C. Williams 


EVERLY kissed his wife again. Through 
the tender mist that filled her eyes, 
dancing lights gleamed. Hers was 
always a merry gentleness. Love was 

not a solemn thing to her; it was something gay 
and unabashed, something joyous, something 
free, not self-inhibited. Her lips smiled even as 
she kissed, it seemed to Reverly. 

“You'll miss your train,” she warned him. 

“Trains were made for me, not I for trains,” he 
retorted. 

“An heroic concept,” she laughed. “But the 
next train takes two hours longer to reach New 
York, and that might mean a day’s delay in 
returning to me.” 

He released her; standing before her, he bowed 
gravely. 

“Before your relentless logic I concede defeat,” 
he told her. “I go. Irun. I fly!” 

But his great haste did not prevent him from 
seizing her once again and crushing her to him. 
Somehow this quick embrace seemed to break 
down a certain barrier of reserve that existed in 
her mind, but of which, apparently, he was not 
conscious. A blush suffused her cheek, and her 
lips trembled. 

“Bent, you’ve never asked me what I meant 
that night at the Club.” 

“T never intend to,” he replied. 

“T know it; but I must tell you. Father——’ 

Reverly frowned. ‘Ruth, I'll miss the train.” 

“But you have a right to know,” she persisted. 

“We don’t stand on our rights with each other.” 

“T know, but just the same—— You asked me 
to marry you and I told you that I couldn’t. 
You never asked me why, then or since. After 
Jim’s death you knew, of course.” 

He grimaced as though the subject were dis- 
tasteful. 

“Naturally, I knew that men do not make wills 
leaving fortunes to young girls unless they’re in 
love with them. I gathered that much. I have 
also gathered that the reason you couldn’t accept 
me, that night at the Club, was because you had 
already accepted Jim.” 

“Just half an hour before you spoke to me,” she 
said. ‘Father + 

“Listen to me, Ruth,” interrupted Reverly. 
“T’ve been in love with you all my life, it seems to 
me. Our families have been fairly intimate. I’ve 
known your father thirty years. You don’t need 
to tell me that he brought pressure to bear on you.” 

She smiled through tears. ‘Poordad. Butyou 
mustn’t think that he was overbearing or harsh 
or tyrannical. He simply told me that he was 
deeply involved, and that Jim had lent him 2 
great deal of money. He left it up to me. 
“Bise't von bnew.” ected wouldn’t have listened for a moment, only you 
didn’t seem to care, and—well, I was so miserable 
and worried about father 
- shed?” Into Reverly’s tones came a hint of exasperation. 
murderer punished! “Loo here, Ruth. Your father was in trouble. 
Armstrong had been extremely generous to him. 
You were in love with me, but because I’m @ 
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tongue-tied dolt you had no reason to 
believe that I loved you. That’s putting 
it brutally, but let’s end this for good and 
all. A thoroughly likable gentleman, who 
had done great kindnesses to your father, 
asked you to marry him. You accepted. 
A few minutes later I proposed to you, and 
you told me that you couldn’t marry me. 
That night poor old Jim was killed in an 
accident. A year later I proposed again. 
You accepted me. And now, a couple of 
months after our marriage, you’re fretting 
because you didn’t tell me before of the 
fact that, from all the circumstances, 
one might suspect me of being able to 
guess—that you had promised to marry 
Jim. My dear, you could have been 
engaged a hundred times, and it wouldn’t 
make the slightest difference to me. I we 
only hope that I never have a more serious Py) 
confession to make to you.” 

He kissed her again. “If I ever hear any 
more nonsense like this, I shall be forced y 
to tell you of the attentions bestowed upon 
me, the last time I was in Europe, by a 
lady whose father is a king.” 

“You’re making fun of me,” she smiled. 

“You ought to have seen what the 
Princess did to me!” 

“Vou’re conceited,”’ she charged. 

“Who wouldn’t be, owning a wife like 
you? And now, good by.” He drew her 
to him for the last time, turned and raced 
across the pretty living room. Then he 
was gone. 

She crossed to the French window. 
parted the dainty curtains and stared out 
after him. She saw him leap into the 
waiting car, saw the chauffeur go through 
motions with his hand, and then Reverly 
vanished around the corner. Her lips 
parted in excitement. To her there was 
always something thrillmg in her hus- 
band’s lightest action. He was so decisive 
in the least matter; so vigorously mascu- 
line even in trifles. To a casual onlooker 
he might seem a young man in a hurry. 
but to his wife he seemed a conqueror. 
She was very much in love. 

Now, a blush started at her temples and ran down to meet the 
self-mocking smile that began at her lips. “There have probably 
been several thousand brides who have had exactly my own silly 
thoughts between the hours of eight and ten this morning,” she 
said aloud. Then her round chin assumed a slightly stubborn 
expression. ‘The difference is that my thoughts aren’t silly.” 

She toyed with the thought. How could anyone know that 
their thoughts weren’t silly? All these other thousands of brides 
considered themselves sane and reasonable. Well, perhaps they 
were. She had a moment of clairvoyance in which she seemed 
to know that the only sanity is a mild species of lunacy. 

She heard the train whistle blow; Bent now was definitely 
on his way to New York. She looked at her watch, a pretty 
jeweled wrist affair that he had bought for her a month or so ago. 
It was now a quarter past ten; at shortly after two her husband 


ROCHE ‘ 


“If I get the letter from 
you or anyone else,"’ coun- 
tered Lacy, “I'll not be 
interested in evidence. 


would arrive in New York. She prayed that there would be 
no delay in the appointments which had dragged him away from 
Beaulieu, that he would transact all his business before six to- 
night, catch the midnight train and be home before breakfast. 
It was so hard to be separated from him for even one night. If 
today and tonight should stretch into a second day, it would be 
unendurable. Then she grew contemptuous of herself. She 
had done enough mooning; there were things to be done about 
the house. 

Briskly, with a suddenly businesslike air, she went to the 
little office on the ground floor where she transacted her house- 
hold affairs. Here, for the next hour, she was engaged. There 
was a bitter difference at present raging in the kitchen. Mary, 
the laundress, refused to assist the other maids in their work. 
This dispute must be straightened out. Also, the chauffeur had 
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a habit of borrowing the gardener’s hose, using it to wash the 
car, and failing to return it. This matter needed delicate 
adjustment. 

So it was nearly half past eleven when Ruth Reverly escaped 
upstairs to her boudoir. There was a luncheon scheduled for 
today at the club, to be followed by bridge. And before that 
there were several letters to be written. This was early May. 


She had been married two months, and had learned in that time 
that her husband was a gregarious soul. He would like a house- 
ful of guests every week-end, and it was none too early to begin 
to issue invitations for the coming summer. 

For a moment she was jealous of this instinct for companion- 
ship on the part of her husband. Somehow or other she resented 
the possession by him of interests or desires in which she was not 
the center and the circumference. Then she laughed at herself. 
She liked her bridge, her luncheons and her half-hours of gossip. 
After them she returned more joyously to her husband. Although 
married but two months, she already realized that if variety is 
the spice of life, it is all the seasoning of matrimony. 

Yet the pen remained on the inkstand while she stared out 
of the window. She could not bring herself to write just now. 
Nor did she see the ocean, gloriously blue today and sparkling 
in the May sunshine, that unfolded itself before her. 

She could only review this morning’s conversation with her 
husband. How she had dreaded that perfectly simple talk! 
She was a woman whose apparent coldness masked an impetuous 
ardor. But she was of the sort who gives of that ardor to only 
one person. That she had considered, for any reason whatso- 
ever, surrendering to another what her heart had deeded to 
Reverly, seemed, in the sensitive moments of early marriage, to 
imply disloyalty. 

Since, ten years ago, she was twelve years old, she had adored 
Reverly. Girlhood’s hero worship had become maidenhood’s 
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love, and woman’s passion. It had seemed to her that her own 
great love must inevitably awaken a response in Reverly. She 
could not know that he, eight years older than herself, had not 
spoken simply because he feared to put his fate to the touch. 
And for all her stubborn chin, her eyes were warm. She 
could be impetuous in the same breath in which she was ob- 
stinate. She had imagination, and imaginative people travel 


Toward dawn, after a night of 
searching, a group of the summer 
residents discovered Jim Armstrong. 


only the high cr the low road; they are unaware of the easy 
middle path. 

And then, in one of her moments of depression, when she was 
convinced that Reverly looked upon her almost as he would 
upon a young boy who played a decent game of golf, her father, 
that futile, irascible yet lovable old gentleman, who had dis- 
sipated in inane speculation two inherited fortunes, informed 
her that only the generosity of Jim Armstrong had saved the 
remnants of a third. He had told her that Armstrong was in 
love with her. 

High-strung, with a sense of family obligation and filial devo- 
tion none too common, and hopeless—with that arid despair 
of youth—of ever being loved by Reverly, she had, that night 
of her father’s exposition of the paternal finances, sat out a 
dance with Jim Armstrong on the veranda of the Beaulieu Club. 
He had proposed; she had accepted him; he had kissed her. 
And in the moment that his lips touched hers she had known 
that she could not marry him. Not that Armstrong was not an 
admirable man in every way. But his forty years were a dozen 


more than Bent Reverly’s quota; the assured and suave manner 
of Armstrong, attained in a brilliant career on Wall Street, was 
distasteful to her because it was so different from the almost 
brusk and clumsy manner of Reverly. In a word, if she had 
not been in love with Reverly, it might have been possible for 
her tomarry Armstrong. But under the circumstances she knew 
that she could not keep her promise to the older man. 
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Arthur Somers Roche 


But she was young; a woman of the world would never have 
involved herself in such a situation, or, if she had, would have 
extricated herself gracefully. Poor Ruth Balfour, twenty-one 
and owning an amazingly virginal outlook, was like a netted 
pird. After the next dance Armstrong, noting that she shivered 
in the June air, insisted on walking over to the Balfour cottage 
to fetch a wrap. She welcomed his departure. ! In the interim 
Reverly found her and asked her to marry him. Some girls 
would have thrilled at two proposals in the same half-hour; 
but at the time Ruth was conscious only of a great exasperation 
with Reverly. Why hadn’t he come earlier? Why hadn’t he 
let her know in subtle ways the trend of his feelings? And so 
she told him that she could not marry him. 

And now, as in her boudoir she thought of this half-hour, her 
mind reviewed the hours that followed. Armstrong had not 
returned. Mrs. Overholt, the pretty blonde whose cottage was 
next the Balfour villa, had taken Ruth home. There she had 
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learned that Armstrong had called for the wrap, received it from 
a servant, and had started back toward the clubhouse perched 
on a grassy knoll above the bathing beach. The rest was horror; 
a night of searching, and, toward dawn, the discovery by a group 
of the summer residents of Armstrong’s body at the foot of the 
cliff half a mile up the beach from the clubhouse. Why he had 
gone in this direction; how he had fallen from the top of the 
cliff; these were questions unanswerable. And it was ridiculous 
to suppose that Armstrong had committed suicide. He had had 
everything to live for. Indeed, suicide was never mentioned. 
There had been a bench on top of the cliff where lovers some- 
times sat to watch the moon. This bench was overturned. 
Evidently Armstrong had been sitting there, had risen, and in 
starting away had tripped upon one of the legs of the bench and 
been precipitated over the cliff. This was obvious. Yet not 
so obvious that it prevented Ruth from asking herself again the 
questions why and how. Yet one who could answer these 
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questions could read the book of destiny. 
mind moved past these unhappy speculations. 

She came to the announcement, contained in a lawyer’s letter, 
that she was the sole heir to Armstrong’s considerable fortune. 
Oddly, showing how long he had loved her, the will was more 
than two years old. Long before he could have hoped, with 
any assurance of success, so to obligate her father that he would 
win Balfour’s aid in the wooing of Ruth, Armstrong had proved 
his genuine devotion to the young girl. 

Her eyes clouded, filled with tears, as she contemplated this 
rare example of a love that had certainly in the beginning been 
altruistic. It was a love, too, that had been fine all the way. 
Somehow she knew that, had she refused Armstrong, her refusal 
would not have made him change his will. 

And now her thoughts came closer to the present. They came 
again to this morning’s conversation with her husband. She 
had been reluctant to mention the fact that a definite engage- 
ment had existed between her and Armstrong. Somehow she had 
felt unable to mention it, inhibited by an unknown cause. There 
was nothing in the affair to be ashamed of, yet the intimacy of 
an engagement and the greater intimacy of marriage erect, 
paradoxically, bars to intimacy. Every wife has a score of 
matters which she will discuss with her brother, yet not mention 
to her husband. Every husband talks of things with his sister 
that, at home, he preserves silence on. 

So it was that Ruth, through shyness, through inexperience, 
and through that jealous clinging to individuality which is in- 
herent in all of us, had refrained until now from telling her 
husband of the brief and so tragically ended hour of happiness 
that she had given to Armstrong. And she would not have told 
him today had there not been other reserves possible to her, 
although she was unaware of them. 

But now that he had been told she wondered that she had 
delayed so long. And he had been so fine about it. Of course 
the papers had commented on her inheritance of Armstrong’s 
fortune, but Reverly had not. She loved him more than ever 
today, perhaps because he had not seemed to begrudge Jim his 
moment. She rose suddenly and almost dramatically lifted her 
hands above her head, as though she embraced the universe. 

“I am so happy!” she breathed. 

It was at that moment that Agnes, the parlor maid, knocked 
upon the door. Agnes did not look like a messenger of fate, 
being a snub-nosed, freckle-faced country girl. But fate seems 
to delight in dashing the cup from our lips just as we are about 
to drink, and fate will engage anyone at all as its instrument. 


CHAPTER II 


Shudderingly her 


Be ae esl a gentleman to see you, ma’am,” said the maid. 

For a moment Ruth stared blankly at the servant. Her 
thoughts had been so far away that it was difficult for her to 
bring them back. Then she colored, as though her fancies had 
been visible or audible to the curiosity of Agnes. 

“Who is it?” she asked, assuming a bruskness that would 
hide her embarrassment. 

“T don’t know; he wouldn’t give no name,” replied the maid. 

“A gentl man?” asked Ruth. 

“Weil, he ain’t a book agent; and he ain’t a peddler. At 
least, if he is he didn’t show no samples. And he has nice 
manners, and he wears good clothes, and his finger nails is 
clean 

Her mistress laughed, cutting short the elaborate description. 

“Ask him to wait,” she said. “I really must change my 
clothes now.” 

It was thirty minutes later when she entered the living room. 
She murmured an apology for her delay. But her visitor smil- 
ingly assured her that it did not matter. 

“My name is Lacy, Mrs. Reverly,” he stated. 

Ruth looked at him curiously. Somehow she knew at a glance 
that Agnes had been right in her assumption that the caller 
belonged to neither of the two classes of pests that infest summer 
resorts; he was not a peddler nor a book agent. A short, stocky 
man of middle age, with light thin hair, blue eyes behind heavy- 
rimmed spectacles, clean shaven and well groomed, the only 
distinguishing thing about him was the pallor of his complexion. 
He looked as though he had just recovered from a severe illness. 

“Will you sit down, Mr. Lacy?” asked Ruth. 

“Thank you, I will,” he replied. 

He sat down gingerly upon the edge of a chair; his hands— 
they were well taken care of—rested on his knees. He made 
Ruth think of a sparrow perched on a twig, ready to fly off at the 
least alarm. He did not seem to be settled where he was. She 


Persons Unknown 


received the impression that here was an extremely sensitiyd 
man, fearful of giving offense. 

She looked politely at him, awaiting an explanation of }j 
visit. But for a moment he did not speak. He drew a hand! 
kerchief from his pocket and touched it nervously to his lips 
He took off his glasses and wiped them. She saw that his eyg 
were darker than she had supposed; also that they were keg 
and restless. Again he made her think of a tiny and nervoy 
bird. Yet he was not much below the medium height, and wa 
sturdily enough built. 

“It’s rather warm today,” he said. “Beautiful place her 
I’ve been everywhere, Mrs. Reverly, but I think New Englan 
is the most beautiful place of all.” 

“We love it here,” she said. 

Her words helped to rid him, apparently, of some of hi 
nervous embarrassment. 

“T’ve always intended to buy myself a place on the shore som 
day. I always envy people who can get away from the heat ¢ 
the city and spend the summer in places like this. I suppose 
though, it’s a little early for bathing. Still, one really doesn’ 
care about that. I think bathing is a pleasure rather than ay 
exercise. Of course, there are people who swim merely for the 
good it does them, and I suppose there’s something to be said 
for their point of view. But I can’t say that I agree with them 
Do you, Mrs. Reverly?” 

His eyes, which in their bird-like fashion had been glancing all 
around the room, suddenly focused upon her. She was con- 
scious of the fact that they were extremely keen eyes. Also she 
was conscious that her caller was making conversation to hide an 
extreme nervousness. The man was in an agony of apprehension, 
His own uneasiness communicated itself to her. For a moment 
she conceived the idea that he was a madman, preluding violence 
with words intended to disarm her. But another glance at his 
face assured her that here was sanity, and a calculating mind, 
although its calculations might be at the moment disturbed. 

“Would you mind telling me why you called, Mr. Lacy?” 

His hands again rested upon his knees. She could see that 
they trembled violently. But his voice was steady now. It had 
quavered slightly as he had rambled surprisingly about the two 


schools of sea bathing. 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Reverly. You must excuse me. When! 
get into the country I’m liable to be a bore. And besides, I’m 
keeping you.” He glanced at the hat she was wearing. “Maybe 
I’d better come back this afternoon.” 

She stared at him in amazement. “I think it would be better 
to tell me now what it is that you wish.” Her voice was cold. 

“Why, there are a few questions I wish to ask you, Mr. 
Reverly.” 

“Yes?” Her tone was not encouraging. 

“About Jim Armstrong,” he said. And now his eyes focused 
again upon her own, and she was conscious that behind the 
nervous apprehension was a powerful will. He stared at her as 
though he tried to read her thoughts. 

“Yes?” she said again. 

The shadow of an expression akin to disappointment fluttered 
across his. countenance. Her ideas of this man began to be 
confused. Now it seemed to her that his inane loquacity had 
been assumed not merely to hide his nervous apprehensions, but 
to mask, so to speak, a close approach to her, whereby he would 
surprise her. Or even, although this was absurd, frighten her. 

He waited as though to give her opportunity to speak; as she 
kept silent, the shadow ot disappointment grew momentarily 
deeper upon his face. Then he nodded, as though he were 
carrying on some conversation with himself and were now encour- 
aging himself to proceed along other lines. Ruth had the queer 
idea that she was watching some very subtle campaign. She 
wanted to laugh aloud at this absurdity. Instead, she spoke with 
justifiable impatience. 

“Really, Mr. Lacy, I must ask you to explain what you want. 
I have an engagement 

“T’ll come again,” he declared, rising. 

She was thoroughly angered now, as much by her own 
feelings as by his actions. “If you can’t tell me now why you 
wish to see me——” 

He lifted a gently expostulating hand. “You must excuse me. 
You see, I thought you’d recognize my name at once.” 

“T don’t,” she told him shortly. e 

He shook his head in apparent bewilderment. “Thats 
funny. I’d have thought that Jim would have mentioned me 
scores of times. Well, out of sight is out of mind, they say, and 
when a man is ten thousand miles away, even his closest friend is 
apt to forget him. Still, what with me writing regularly-—— 
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If Ruth had not been in love with Reverly, it might 


Winger 


have been possible for her to marry Jim Armstrong. 


She interrupted him. “I have an engagement, Mr. Lacy.” 

“Of course,” he said. ‘All I want, Mrs. Reverly, is a letter 
that I wrote to Mr. Armstrong a little over a year ago.” 

“A letter you wrote?” She was bewildered. 

He laughed nervously. Again he touched his lips with his 
handkerchief. ‘Yes, Mrs. Reverly. A letter written from 
South Africa. Signed by my name, Frank Lacy. You, being 
Mr. Armstrong’s heir, probably remember the letter now.” 
There was something almost pathetically eager mingled with 
his nervous apprehensions. 

Now Ruth, on being informed of her inheritance of Armstrong’s 
fortune, had devoted weeks to settling his affairs. She had 
read every letter in his files. And she had never seen the name 
Frank Lacy. Her memory was most reliable. 

“IT don’t remember any such letter, Mr. Lacy,” she told him. 

For one so anxious, he was now surprisingly mild. ‘Perhaps 
you wouldn’t remember it right away,” he suggested. “Maybe, 
if you'd think a little, it would come to you. Take your time, 
Mrs. Reverly. I’m in no hurry.” He sat down again. 

She stared at him incredulously. 

“But I think that I have told you of an engagement for 
which I am already late,” she informed him. “I have no 
recollection ‘of any letter signed by your name.” 


There was finality, as much of it as she could inject, in her 
voice. But Lacy leaned back in his chair. A certain phleg- 
matic patience crept into his manner. 

“Maybe the letter was thrown away by someone else,” he said. 

“T was sole executor of Mr. Armstrong’s will. I personally 
examined every paper in his effects. There was no such letter. 
And besides,” she added, almost angrily, “if you wrote Mr. 
Armstrong a letter you must be aware of the contents. Why 
should you want to refresh your memory?” 

“TI didn’t say I did,” he retorted. “I want the letter 
He hesitated; it was patent to her that his next words were 
impromptu. “I’ve forgotten something that was in the letter.” 
He paused; his own contradictory statements, or at least the 
contradictory inferences that might be drawn from them, embar- 
rassed him. His voice for the first time held a hint of harshness. 
“It doesn’t particularly matter why I want the letter, Mrs. 
Reverly. So long as I’m willing to pay for it e 

“Pay for it?” she echoed. 

“Ten thousand dollars,” he exclaimed. “Right here in my 

ket. Ready to hand it over to you in return for the letter.” 

“T think you must be mad,” she said. 

“Well, here’s an opportunity for you to make ten thousand 


dollars out of my madness,” he remarked. 
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“But I tell you that I’ve seen no such letter,” she protested. 
“Sure, I heard you the first time.” Into his tones now crept 


the hint of a sneer. “But ten thousand dollars ought to im- 
prove any memory. And you can’t figure it out for yourself, 
Mrs. Reverly, nor anyone else. Why not give it to me?” 

“Tf you’re not mad, you’re extremely impertinent,”’she told him. 

“Sticks and stones may break my bones, but names will never 
hurt me.” Again, as he quoted the nursery rhyme, there was a 
bird-like look about him. 

Ruth reached her hand out toward a bell upon a table. Lacy 
leaped to his feet. 

“Look here, Mrs. Reverly, there’s no need in getting angry. 
Why, maybe I’ve made a mistake.” 

“I’m sure you have,” she said icily. 

He eyed her shrewdly. All his nervousness seemed to have 
vanished, to have been replaced by bewilderment. 

“If you'd acted a little different, I’d be inclined to think that 
maybe you thought—well, never mind that. You say my letter 
isn’t among Armstrong’s effects. All right, then where is it?” 

“T’m sure I couldn’t tell you,” replied Ruth. 

“But he had it with him the night he died,” declared Lacy. 

For a moment the full extent, the various implications, of his 
speech were not recognized by her. Then her face whitened. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

He looked at her for a moment without replying. “Suppose 
you think it over. What could I mean?” he jeered. 

“How do you know he had it with him?” 

“You can bet your last cent that if it wasn’t in his safe, or 
somewhere in his papers, it was in his clothing.” 

“What was this letter? I insist that you tell me,” she ordered. 

He laughed at her. An undisguised sneer upon his lips. 

“Sorry to disoblige a lady, but as long as you don’t know, I 
don’t think it’s necessary for you to be told. After all, it was 
my private business with Armstrong, and there’s no reason why 
I should explain private matters to anyone. You haven’t the 
letter; convinced of that.” 


“I ought to throw you out the window,” cried Dick. 


“Be still, you fool,” snapped Doyle. ‘Now I know that 


“And I’m convinced that I have a right to know what all your 
innuendoes mean!” 

“I’m not sure what they mean myself,” replied Lacy. “Only, 
if that letter was worth ten thousand dollars to me, you can 
guess that it might have been worth at least as much as 
that to someone else.”” A sudden thought seemed to strike him. 
“Armstrong didn’t have any unusual amount of cash on him 
when his body was found, did he? But certainly not. He’d never 
have sold Well, excuse me for delaying you, Mrs. Reverly.” 

“But I insist that you explain.” 

“Sorry once again to refuse you, but I guess there’s nothing 
else for us to talk about. Except,” and his eyes were shrewd 
behind his spectacles, “‘you might do a little thinking as to how 
it happens that the letter hasn’t been found. It makes me do 
some figuring. If a man has a fortune on him and is accidentally 
killed, and the fortune has disappeared * 

The girl stared at him. 

“What are you saying?” she cried. 

“That Armstrong’s accident was quite a coincidence,” he said. 

“You're intimating that it wasn’t an accident at all,’”’ she said. 

“Well, suppose I am? What of it?” 

“What of it? Why, if you have any reason to believe that 
Jim was *” She paused, unable to frame the dreadful word. 

“Murdered?” He supplied the end of her sentence. ‘‘That’s 
drawing a big conclusion from slight premises. But still, stranger 
things have happened. Murder has occurred more than once 
since the world began, and the murderers have left no trace. 
What are you doing?” 

She paused halfway across the room and looked over her 
shoulder at him. “I shall telephone the police and ask them to 


come up here.” : 
“That would be a silly 


He shook his head deprecatingly. 
thing to do, wouldn’t it?” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Well, suppose that Armstrong hadn’t been killed in an acci- 
dent, but was murdered? Your calling in the police and stirring 
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her husband is innocent.” Ruth's laughter ceased. 


up a hue and cry would put the murderers, just as they have 
about decided they’re in no danger, upon their guard. At a time 
when they’ve become unsuspicious you’d awaken their suspi- 
cions. Suppose you leave this matter to me, Mrs. Reverly.” 

“T’'ll do nothing of the sort; I’ll summon the police and tell 
them what you’ve said,” she declared. 

“And I'll tell them an entirely different story, and further tell 
them that you must have a touch of sun, even if it is only May.” 
He smiled at her insolently. “You’ve drawn a lot of hasty 
conclusions, Mrs. Reverly. Don’t follow hasty thinking with 
hasty actions.” 

“Then I insist that you tell me what this letter contained,” 
she cried. 

He grinned at her. ‘Would I have offered you ten thousand 
dollars for the letter if I knew what it said?” he demanded. 

“Then you’ve been lying to me,” 

“T’ve been trying to do a stroke of business,” he answered. 

“T don’t know what to do,” she almost wailed. 

“When in doubt, do nothing,” he advised her. 


CHAPTER III 


Not only was it the first bridge luncheon of the season, but 


it was also the first committee day. The ladies of the 
Beaulieu Club were entrusted with the arrangement of all the 
entertainments. As Miss Balfour, Ruth had served on a minor 
committee; as Mrs. Benton Reverly, she was compelled to accept 
more important office. 

She played rather badly, and her friends rallied her. One of 
the ladies had seen Reverly boarding the train and had drawn a 
correct conclusion from the sight. 

“Wait until you’ve been married two years instead of two 
months, Ruth,” she laughed, “and you’ll be miserable when he 
doesn’t go away.” 

Ruth smiled feebly at the poor jest. She tried to banish from 
her countenance all traces of the worry which they mistakenly 


“And how does my reception of your news prove that?" 


assumed was caused by her separation from her husband. And 
finally, the bridge and committee meetings ended, she was able 
to depart from the club and return to her home. 

She hesitated on the threshold of her pretty cottage. She felt 
a queer sensation of dread, as though some impalpable menace 
hung over her and would settle upon her as she passed through 
the door. But she was not an hysterical sort, and she laughed 
contemptuously at herself for her absurdity. Yet the feeling 
would not entirely leave her. In her room, trying again to take 
up the letter writing that a wandering mind had interrupted in 
the morning, she found that she could not bend her thoughts 
to anything but the visitor of the forenoon. 

What had Lacy meant? He was a liar; that was evident. 
Indeed, he had practically admitted that he was not the author 
of the letter for which he professed to be willing to pay ten 
thousand dollars. A man who wishes to obtain a letter written 
neither by nor to him may be assumed to be at least potentially 
dishonest. It does not necessarily follow that one who lies 
will steal, but a probability is at least created. And Lacy had 
lied outrageously. He had intimated that he was an intimate 
friend of Armstrong,and that he wrote to him frequently. And in 
almost the next breath he had confessed that he had not written 
the letter he had come to buy. And what was the significance 
of her visitor’s hint to the effect that Armstrong had not died by 
accident? All afternoon, while her hands mechanically played 
cards, while her lips mechanically uttered phrases, her mind had 
been busy with the implications of Lacy’s veiled remarks. Now, 
alone in her bedroom, she was able to concentrate on them 
without distraction. 

She analyzed Lacy. At first he had been frightened. Why 
should a man calling on her be frightened? Possibly, in 
view of later developments, because he was going to say 
something that might prove dangerous to himself. That was 
one answer. There was, of course, another; he had been nervous 
lest his mission should end in failure. But his mission had 
ended in failure, and his nervousness (Continued on page 104) 
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Madge Palfrey— 


altogether a harmonious vision. 


S THE LADY who had been calling upon him left his 
private office, Mr. Fructor pressed the palms of his 
hands to his temples and from him there issued low 
means. Leaving, as she did, in what has often been 

spoken of, but never adequately described, as a high dudgeon, 
she punctuated her parting speech with a terrific slam of the 
door, a slam that was like the farewell thunderclap of a violent 
storm. The calm which followed was like the calm after the 
storm, and so intense a calm that, by contrast with what had 
gone before, it seemed almost unnatural. 

The above simile will serve further: It is said by returned 
travelers that frequently, in the exact heart or core of a South 
Sea typhoon, is a small static area of comparative quiet. Mr. 
Fructor just now had played the core. All through the late 
excitement he had cowered in his chair with a fixed and placating 
smile upon his face, and at intervals uttered little soothing, 
mooing sounds, while about him the wild and whipping wind 
of her discontent went swirling, and the forky-tailed lightning 


Tllustrations 


of her metaphors played and the drum-drum 
drum of her gloved fists on his desk top waj 
as the beat of a tropic downpour... 
Immediately, though, that the mistreated 
door was between them the departing visito 
recaptured a more customary mood. Mag. 
cally and instantaneously the gusty passio 
lifted from her. With a fluffy pad from he 
vanity bag she retouched the complexion her 
and there, and with the tip of a tiny red pend 
lined the lips; then, with swift deft movements 
did that to her hair which, when a bird doesitty 
its feathers, is known as preening; last of all 
shook her bracelets, all of them, into place up 
on her wrists. Except that she breathed hard, 
she was quite altogetherher radiant and incom- 
parable self as languidly she moved, outwarl 
bound, along the corridor of Fructor & Finn’ 
suite of offices. A moment before she had been 
flouncing, but now, for her exit, she would float. 
Her floating exits were nationally admired. 
Young Drain, the publicity man for the 
firm, rose to his feet as she came abreast of 
his room. For ten minutes or more, ever 
since he returned from luncheon, he had been 
harkening to the sounds of tumult filtering to 
where he sat, through two sets of dividing 
partitions and a cross-hall. But the etiquette 
of the place demanded of him that he carry 
on as though he heard nothing and suspected 
nothing. He hailed her, simulating a pleased 
surprise at sight of so fair a transient. 
“Oh, good afternoon, Miss Palfrey,” he said 
She checked, poising lightly in the doorway. 
“Oh, good morning,” she answered. 


Ethically, both of them were right; chronologically, only one. 


Drain, being newly weaned away from the reporting trade, 
still thought of tomorrow morning as beginning sometime 
yesterday evening and lasting until after the last regular city 
editions of today’s morning papers had been succeeded by the 
first regular morning mail editions of today’s evening papels; 
so to him this present time was approximately two hours past 
midday of even date. But to members of Miss Palfrey’s pr 
fession it is always morning until it’s almost evening, barring 
matinée days, when the afternoon properly begins with the rise 
of the curtain. Happen upon an actor at his club at 3 P. M— 
at breakfast—and as he pours out his coffee he bids you a cheer- 
ful good morning, but when he rises from the table after finishing, 
he may remark that it looks as though we might be going {0 
have a nice fair afternoon, after all. For him, the flexible 
meridian line comes somewhere between the grapefruit and the 
second poached egg. 
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Charles D. Mitchell 


“T didn’t know you'd dropped in on us,” said Drain, 
still continuing the little pretense of ignorance. ‘‘Any- 
thing I can do for you, Miss Palfrey?” 

“No,” she said, and down in her slim lily stem of a 
throat she laughed in the fluty, gurgling way which, 
with other charms and other graces, helped so to 
endear this gifted artist to the paying public. ‘No, 
there’s nothing you can do for me. But since you 
mention it, there’s something you can do for that boss 
of yours. You can go on in vonder and fan him with 
your hat until he comes to.” 

She lilted again, sweetly, and was gone, leaving 
behind her in the passage and in the anteroom beyond 
a haunting whiff of some very expensive and doubtless 
an imported scent and a memory picture of a beauty 
confused but glamourous—a glint of spun gold plaits 
coiled tightly about a gracious little head, a slender 
swaying body in the blended colors of fine housings, 
the sheenness of silken hose, the twinkle of a narrow 
jeweled anklet seen above the crossed straps of a small. 
trim street slipper, the assured and level glance out of 
a pair of the most famous and most glorious brown 
eyes on this hemisphere; altogether a harmonious 
vision subtly conveying the conception of a perfect 
peace of mind, interfluxed with a perfect taste in 
dress and the perfections of a placid and a generous 
nature. 

Drain decided to take up the lady’s suggestion. As 

yet, these noteworthy dramatic interludes in the 
dramatic business continued to excite his curiosity. 
Anyhow, he had business with the senior member of 
the firm. As he entered the presence of his employer, 
that gentleman raised his head, showing an apprehen- 
sive front and a beaded forehead. 

“Uh, so it’s you, is it; Drain?” he said. He sighed 
despondently and yet with relief. “For a minute | 
thought it maybe might be that Palfrey was coming back again 
to call me something special extra which she just had thought up 
fresh.” He shrugged his hunched shoulders. ‘You hear it, huh?” 

“Not being exactly stone deaf, I did,” said Drain. ‘What 
seems to be ailing our star today?” 

“How should I know?” Mr. Fructor waggled his hands in a 
gesture betokening a state hopeless and helpless. ‘“Tempera- 
ment, I guess. Maybe she ain’t feeling just right when she 
wakes up today. Maybe she gets brooding about them bum 
notices she got this here last bust she was in. With me, Drain, 
what’s bygone six weeks ago is bygones forever. After we've 
red-inked a loss of twenty-nine thousand two hundred eight-five 
for production and costumes and all, off the books, I should 
try to think of something more pleasant, like maybe a good 
season this coming fall. Otherwise in this business you regular 
could go crazy three-four times a year. But her, it’s different 


Ida Salem, 


whose eyelashes were in- 
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with. So right away she gets up out of bed in what for her 
is the middle of the night, pretty near it, and she puts on a 
couple hundred thousand dollars’ worth of clothes and comes 
down here and breaks in on me like I ain’t got nothing else to 
worry about only her back troubles, and she rides me the same 
I am one of these here Coney Island merry-go-rounds. 
“Temperament—that’s it.” Mr. Fructor’s tone was rising to 
a badgered wail, while the perspiration sprayed from him in 
little freshets. ‘Do you maybe know, Drain, what is tempera- 
ment? Well, I’m telling you now what it is. With one of these 
here high-salaried leading ladies temperament is what temper 
is with a union bricklayer when he beats up his wife or a police- 
man or something. For the bricklayer it’s sixty days, hard 
labor, Blackwell’s Island, take him away, officer. For the lady 
it is a chance to have some of these hi-sterics—and the higher she 


can sterrick ’em the better it suits her. 
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“Anything I can do for you Miss Palfrey?" 


“For her it is some poor sucker of a producing manager like 
me what has got to sit here on a hot day and look pleasant, 
please, while she is calling me names which, positively, without 
any question, I give you my woid of honor, Drain, I never even 
heard some of ’em before, let alone I should know what they 
mean. Foreign woids—get what I mean?—French, maybe. 
The goil’s educated up swell, I got to say that for her. Three 


“You can go in yonder and fan your boss until he comes to.” 


separate and distinct languages she speaks in. But that’s all 
I could say for her, absolutely, the way I am feeling toward her 
now. For my part, she could stick to plain United States and 
I wouldn’t have no trouble figuring out her poisonal feelings. 
No need she should put herself out my account .. . : 

“And me, I got to sit and take it and act happy. If it 
ain’t one thing it’s yet another. Only yesterday it is Salem 
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coming down and leaning up against me and crying on me 
until I am all over damp and to get rid of her I would 
promise anything. That’s a good system too, Drain, if you’re 
a woman star—crying for what you want. And today it is 
Palfrey with her French swearing words and her rough- 
house stuff. 

“If ever you yourself should get to be a producing manager, 
God forbid, don’t never make the mistake of tying up with 
long-term contracts two popular emotional stars. If people 
should tell you they are the two best women box office attrac- 
tions in the country and you should get ’em both quick on your 
string, even if it is true what they say, don’t listen to ’em. 
That’s the mistake I made. And now look at me, with the hair 
turning white on the head from worry before your eyes. What 
is money in the box office and the speculators all out front if 
you must go dippy? There ain’t no speculators out front a 
junatic asylum, I bet you good money on it! 

“If you please one of ’em, which for your part it would be an 
accident, right away the other one gets jealous. If you please 
both of them—that’s a joke, only, excuse me, I can’t laugh—it 
means you could yourself go broke and crazy the same time 
doing it. A prospect for a man with a family and a touch 
of insipid Bright’s—Auh? Most of the time I am wishing they 
was dead. Then I would be out of their misery and there 
couldn’t no other manager come snooping around trying to 
grab them off. And all the time I almost.am wishing I 
was dead. 

“Tda, she is maybe two years younger than Madge, so natu- 
rally Madge has to ; 
hate her for that. 

Madge, she is chuss 

a little bit the best 

looking and gets in- 

vited out by swell 

society people, so ae 
Ida, such account, ‘ 
hates Madge some- 
thing uncredible. To 
each other’s face 
they must smile and 
be friendly, but be- 
hind both of ’em’s 
back Iam the punch- 
ing bag. With one 
of ‘em on our list, like 
formerly it was, it 
wouldn’t be so bad 
maybe. But with 
both of ’em together 
and especially that 
Palfrey—well, from 
other people’s tem- i 
perament, Drain, I am practically ' 
speechless, like what you see me | 
now, Drain. 

“Ts it my fault them critics this 
past spring should hand her out 
roasts? I ask you? Do I own 
those critics—a notion! If ] 
owned those critics I would drown 
’em and have the reviews for our 
shows all wrote here in the oftice. 
Is it my fault the public wouldn't 
stand for one of them old-fash- 
ioned rumantic costume plays 
which, I told everybody here 
before even ever we put it on, not 
only would it flop sure on the road 
but also the foist night in town? 
Which it did, didn’t it, just 
like I said? 

“And yet to hear her now, you 
could easy suppose it’s exclusively altogether my fault it ain’t 
all this summer playing Broadway, capacity, sold out eight weeks 
ahead, S. R. O., even matinée days, unparallel hit, instead of 
being in the warehouse eating its head off for storage charges— 
them fancy hangings and that line of expensive periodical cloth- 
ing, besides one antique tapestry and one lot, four suits, of armor 
for the second act set, which you remember, Drain, it costs us 
thirty-nine hundred seventy-five for only those two items alone. 
And all because it had to be the imported genuwine guaranteed 
stuff from the time of—time of——” He snapped his fingers 


petulantly. ‘‘What’s that foreign sucker’s name, Drain—a king 
or something?” 

“Henri Quatre,”’ answered Drain, proud of his French. 

“Sure, that’s the fellow.”” Mr. Fructor’s voice rose to an 
indignant squeal. ‘For second-handed junk from a guy named 
Ornery Cat—would you believe it’s possible?-—we must pay out, 
one lump sum, thirty-nine hundred seventy-five. If you ask 
me, I say that for the same money we should ’a’ got Krazy Kat 
at the very least. And now then; six weeks after the thing 
dies on us the death of a dog, I must get blamed by this here 
Madge Palfrey. Nice—huh? Sweet life—yes? No? No! And 
still there’s people would tell you us producing managers has 
got it soft Well, I can’t sit here all day listening to you, 
Drain, no matter if you are a bright young fellow. Was there 
something else, maybe, you wanted to talk to me about it? 
Otherwise I’m busy.” 

“Mr. Gibney’s secretary called up a few minutes ago. Miss 
Palfrey was in here with you, so I took the message.”’ 

“There’s a life wire for you—Pete Gibney!” exclaimed Mr. 
Fructor, at mention of his favorite dramatist becoming once 
more an optimist. “A business man right clear down to the 
ground and yet as a playwriter a sure fire hit. Well, anyhow, 
as sure fire a hit as there is in this dam’ business—say two 
times out of three he puts it over. That’s a high average; I 
don’t kick. Fights with you like tigers over royalties and can 
himself frame up a better contract than all the lawyers in town, 
but once that’s done you could write your own ticket. Always 
delivers his script on time, always he’s reasonable about cuts, 
always he’s ready to 
stick in some new 
lines or a couple new 
scenes if they would 
be needed. Well, 
what's detaining? 
Why don’t you tell 
me, Drain, what 
does Gibney have to 
say?” 

“The secretary 
said to tell you, for 
him, that the parts 
for the new piece 
went to the copy- 
ist’s this morning, 
so the whole thing 
should be ready for 
you to read by the 
end of the week.”’. . 

“Aha, what was I 
just saying? Punc- 
tual—that’s him! 
Only, I don’t need I 
should read it may- 
be only chuss glance 
through it. He told 
me the story—a 
peach! The lead is 
a good-looker what 
has married __bril- 
liant—get what I 
mean?—into the 
swellest society. 
But she’s had some 
if bad news in her past 

life. But honest, it 
ain’t her fault. 
She’s unherited 
them tough habits 
from her father’s 
side of the family, 
which they was alla 
lot of no-good bums. 
But now she’s covering up and getting by with it the best way 
she can. 

“But always, chuss when her stuff is going big, some nosey 
guy what knew her, early times, turns up and starts going 
round giving everybody the low-down on the poor dame. Well, 
that’s the way it is. So finally in the fourth act the whole woiks 
goes blooie on her. The finish is swell. Just before the last 
curtain she kills herself—suicides—get what Imean? And there 
youare. Beautiful! Huh? . . . Did the secretary say some- 
thing about a title?” 
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“Yes, he did. I gathered from what he said that you didn’t 
care for the one Gibney suggested—‘This Mortal Coil’—when 
he was in on Monday.” 

“Soitainly I didn’t care for it. That’s the only thing about it 
what I don’t care for. ‘Gibney,’ I says to him, ‘the public 
would never care for a play with a name what sounds like some- 
thing to do with a rope. It ain’t got no box office value to it,’ 
I says. ‘For Will Rogers, maybe yes. But for us, no!’” 

“It’s from Shakespeare, you know,” said Drain; “part of a 
line out of Hamlet’s soliloquy.” 

“No, I don’t know,” said Mr. Fructor, with slight signs of 
heat. “I ain’t got time to know. It’s enough I must about 
once in so often be bunked into losing money reviving this 
Shakespeare without I should have to rememorize everything 
he ever wrote. Before now, Drain, I have in my time made 
successful productions which I couldn’t even pronounce ’em. 
Smart fellows like you and Pete Gibney I could get to do the 
fancy pronouncing. I ain’t no grammartist, I’m a producing 


“Just one teeny weeny favor! Jf 
I do like the play you'll send the 
director and my company up to 
my camp at Placid, won't you? 
Mind now, that's a promise!” 


That’s what I says to Gibney last Monday when he 


manager. 
also mentions Shakespeare. ‘Gibney,’ I says to him, ‘forget 
this here Hamlet business. With me,’ I says, ‘this classical 
stuff, even for a name for a play, is the bunk. Get busy,’ ! 
says, ‘if you please will be so good, and think me up some other 
titles which up in electric lights on a sign above a theater they 
should sound like they mean something.’ ” ; 

“That’s what he’s done, then,” said Drain. “Over the witt 
I took down these alternative suggestions. Mr. Gibney would 
be satisfied with either one, his secretary says, but he can't 
make up his mind which of them he likes better and he wants 
your judgment.” He glanced at a piece of paper in his hand 
“One of them is ‘Who Giveth This Woman?’ and the othet 
is ‘The Sins of the Father.’ ” ; 

“J like ’em both; they’re catchy—get what I mean? I wish 
only we could use ’em both——” 

Mr. Fructor broke off and his brow clouded. When Mr. 
Fructor’s brow clouded the process was plainly visible, the 
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background being practically hairless. ‘There were sounds of 
_ crossing voices without—that of his partner, Mr. M. A. Finn, 

uplifted in gentlemanly expostulation, and another—this latter 
a voice flexible and rich and intoned, with a ’cello note in its 
deeper inflections and a plaintive -liquid sub-quality to it, as 
though a countless number of unvented sobs ebbed at the 
base of the owner’s throat. 

“But, dearie, listen,” the pleading Mr. Finn was being heard to 
say, “I’m givin’ you my paralyzed oath you got the wrong steer 
altogether. It’s a dirty shame you should be conned into breakin’ 
off your packin’ just when you’re fixin’ to get away to them cool 
mountains and come down here in all this hot weather when is 

“Uncle Mikey, it breaks my heart to have to contradict you, 
but I do know exactly what I’m talking about. I tell you once 
more that it’s a thing which must be settled definitely here 
and now or——” There was a quick interrupting catch in 
that heavenly vocalization, the threat of a breakdown into 
weeping. 

The door was thrust open. At sight of her who stood before 
him, eagerly posed for her entrance, Mr. Fructor shrank back 
slightly into the loose embraces of a black alpaca coat, used 
exclusively for office wear. Yet an outsider would have said 
there was nothing about the newcomer that was calculated to 
make a man flinch away from her. 

On the contrary—oh, most decidedly on the contrary! 

Here was indeed an exquisite creature, yet different in all 
outward respects from the equally personable caller of half an 
hour gone by. Here were no jingling gauds on wrists or neck, 


no shrewd comminglings of pastel shades. In the terms of plain 
black and white and in chaste yielding lines, a wise an beautiful 
simplicity expressed itself. Shaded under a girlish hat was hair 
like lustrous ebony; a coloring which explained why roses some- 
times hang their heads—’tis in vain envy that they hang them; 
two great, soft, melting eyes of a prevalent violet, tasseled about 
with incredibly long lashes. It was Drain’s predecessor who had 
won the unwilling admiration of all his brother press agents by 
getting into print the story that Fructor & Finn had Miss Ida 
Salem’s eyelashes insured against loss or damage in the sum of 
$20,000. 

This lovely person stayed for a moment framed within the oak 
casings, thereby gladdening lintel and jamb as ordinary wood- 
work rarely is gladdened. Then, as she fluttered, rather than 
walked, to the center of the room, she cried out as though it had 
been months or at least weeks since she last had seen him: ‘‘Oh, 
you dear Daddy Fructor!” and snuggled her slim figure against 
him as he rose from where he sat. Becoming aware of Drain, 
she gave him the brightest little nod over one shoulder and a 

reeting: 

“Oh, hello, Cousin Ollie!” 

They were not cousins, indeed they had known each other 
for a short time and purely in their respective professional 
capacities. But then, Miss Salem claimed a trustful and affec- 
tionate relationship with so many. It was as though she would 
be a little kinfolk body to all the wide and kindly world. 

“Am I breaking in on one of those horrid conferences you 
people down here are always having?” (Continued on page 120) 
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HUS Mr. Hartley related the story of Rags. 
his voice trembled slightly. 
“T was walking home one evening, ambling gaily 
along thinking favorably of life in general, when 
suddenly a little dog dashed out of Robert Street and hustled 
down the sidewalk ahead of me. 

“He was a most woebegone creature, thin and matted and 
frowzy. His eyes had the hurt, frightened look of one who has 
been kicked and chased all through his short and wretched life, 
one who has learned by bitter experience that he is not welcome 
anywhere. 

“T felt so sorry my heart went right out to him. He did not 
see me until I was quite near, and then he gave a startled yelp 
and scurried out of the way. I resolved that if I never did any 
thing else in my life, I'd give that dog one good time he’d always 
remember. 

“So I stopped and whistled to him. He was much surprised. 
Here was a new game and he didn’t 
know what to make of it. He cocked 
his head inquiringly, so I whistled 
again and spoke to him so kindly 
that a wistful look came into his 
eyes. His tail began to wag apolo- 
getically and he slowly wriggled his 
way toward me. But he wouldn’t 
trust himself within patting distance, 
and so, afraid of being late to dinner, 
I sadly resumed my way. 

“Presently I turned, and what do 
you think? There was the little 
dog trotting along behind. When I 
stopped he stopped, still out of reach. 
I continued my friendly overtures 
and he began to realize that a miracle 
had happened—he had found a 
friend! His eyes filled with trust- 
fulness and gratitude. ‘So he joined 
in my walk,sometimes trotting at my 

side, sometimes ahead, and some- 
times he would make little detours to 
investigate alleys and garbage boxes, but all the time looking 
around so as not. to lose me. 

“When we got home, my wife, I am sorry to say, was not over- 
joyed at my guest. She spoke of germs and things so frankly 
that the frightened look returned to the little dog’s eyes; but 
a few minutes later when he was introduced to a sumptuous 
repast in a tin dish, he fairly exuded busy joyfulness. 

“It was my original plan to give him one good meal and let 
it go at that. But before we knew it we were adopted. Not 
ostentatiously at first—just a friendly wag here and there to 
show that he had at last found what he was looking for. 

“TJ have never seen a milder-eyed dog. Innocence and 
guilelessness struggled for supremacy. He simply walked into 
our hearts and made himself at home. 

‘After a family council, it was decided to give him a bath and 
try him for a few days. It was amazing to see how fast he 
learned to play, and then he was ready to play with any and all 
comers at any and all times. ,They talk about charm. Some 
people have it to a wonderful degree. You like them the minute 
you meet them and often you don’t really know why. Well, 
that was the chief characteristic of little Rags. 

“We fed him and played with him and finally he gained a little 
assurance and actually barked. We then knew he considered 
himself past the probation stage. I think it was the second 
evening. We rushed out of the door in wonder and admiration. 


At times 


“While we debated the matter of his sleeping quarters, he 
watched us with anxious concern. He seemed to understand my 
suggestion that he sleep in the house, for he delivered himself 
of so many ingratiating wags, that my wife laughed, and he was 
allowed to remain. 

“At first he was not a silent sleeper. He must have had awful 
nightmares about wicked ogres kicking him. But. Soon his 
dreams took on a more beatific character. 

“As a watch-dog I don’t believe he had great aes, If.a 
burglar had come into the house he would have said, ‘Excuse me, 
but I think you are in the wrong house,’ but he would never have 
barked or conducted himself in an unseemly manner. 

“Rags early showed evidences of diplomacy. He bestowed his 
attentions with unerring impartiality. Frequently during the 
day he would pay ceremonial visits to each member of -the 
household. Upon approaching he would cock an inquiring ear 
and, upon receiving the customary sign of welcome, would wag 
his way forward to pay his respects. He would then wag his 
way out and call upon the next. 

“He never burst into a room like a cyclone, but rather he sort 
of oozed in and oozed out, his mild brown eyes full of gentleness 
and his tail, that eloquent indicator of canine gladness, wig- 

wagging messages of good cheer. 

“After paying his devoirs, which 

he did daily with great punctilious- 
ness, he would retire to some sunny 
spot and enjoy his siesta. He was 
great on siestas and sie had 
several each day. 

“We hada family cat. “We feared 
‘that Rags would have some bad 

moments, and their first meeting was 
awaited . with anxiety. But Rags 
managed the matter with rare taet. 


gained her confidence and _ finally 
established play relations. 

“Tt is small wonder that friendship 
soon ripened into love and that we 
all became speedily and irrevocably 
attached to the little dog. His 
presence in any gathering was like a 
benediction of good cheer, and when 
his tail was in full swing he looked 
like a Golden Jubilee. 

“His table manners were above reproach. He would never 
grab or show unseemly greed. He awaited our, -pleasure and 
each bone or scrap that fell his way was received with’ every 
token of mute but eloquent gratitude. 


“Perhaps a few words about the architecture ‘of Rags ‘might. 
not come amiss. He was built somewhat on’ ‘the lines of the 


but with just a little tore free-board. His ears were” ‘hardly ‘as 
pendulous, being rather more trenchant than pendulous, and 
therefore more mobile in action. His tail° was facile and 
retroussé, with a lateral swing of about a foot and an indicated 
speed of seventeen hundred to the minute. When you add to all 


these many charms those mild eyes, surcharged with love-light — 


and a bark as sweet as the bark of the frangipani tree, you may re- 
alize some of the endearing qualities of that remarkable little dog. 


He overcame her prejudices, then¢ 
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“I suppose Rags might have been about a year old when he 
adopted us. By the time he had been with us a year he had 
become one of the family—literally. When we made plans we 
always considered him. He was an angel with the children. 
Little Mary crawled over him and threw blocks at him without 
disturbing his seraphic calm. 

“In some former existence, no doubt, he was a saint. When 
Johnny went to school he always escorted him to the door, and 
after a time he learned the hour when school was out and made it 
apoint of personal honor to be there waiting to escort him home. 

“You can imagine how we loved that dog. At first he was 
worth at the outside fifty cents. Later we would as soon have 
sold the children. 

“During that year Rags was away from home only a few nights, 
thereby reducing the family to a panic of anxiety. Then he 
would return shamefaced and bedraggled, and once with an ugly 
scratch. But as the months passed he became more settled in 
his habits. His romancing days were renounced and he acquired 
that beatitude which was his distinguishing characteristic. 

“Our family devotion to Rags amused our friends and 
neighbors. ‘If anything ever happens to that dog,’ people 
would say, ‘the whole Hartley family will go into mourning!’ 

“Well, one night Rags did 
not appear. At first we 
were only mildly anxious. 
Several times in the night I 
got up and opened the door 
and whistled. But in an- 
swer there came no familiar 
jingle of his license tag. 
Quite depressed, I fell into 
an uneasy sleep. Early in 
the morning I awakened and 
listened again. ‘I haven’t 
heard him.’ said my wife. 
She too had passed a wake- 
ful night. 

“Next day we scoured the 
streets, inquiring of every- 
body, and then we searched 
the neighboring country 
roads, always dreading to 
find a crumpled little figure 
in the weeds by the roadside. 

“Well, it couldn’t have 
been much worse if we had 
lost one of the children. If someone had killed or stolen that 
dog, and I discovered the criminal, I honestly believe I’d have 
murdered him. That’s the way I felt. 

“Advertising was fruitless, and after two weeks we resigned 
ourselves to the worst. Rags had gone, and in the house was a 
void that you could feel. 

“Then one evening the telephone rang. A woman’s voice asked: 

“ “Have you lost a little dog?’ 

“Ves, yes. Who is this speaking?’ I said. 

“‘Never mind. I think your dog may be the one I seen 
taken in a house at eleven forty-three Robert Street.’ 

“Won’t you tell me your name?’ I asked. 


Words and Pictures 


shuttered. I 
whistled again 
and there was 
another bark, 
succeeded by a sudden yelp of agony and after that silence. 

“We stared at each other. ‘I’m going in there if I have to 
tear the house down!’ I declared. 

“You mustn’t do that—it’s housebreaking,’ my wife said. 
‘Let’s get a policeman or a search-warrant or something.’ 

“ “Tf they’ve been abusing that dog,’ I muttered, ‘I'll kill them 
all? 

“Come on!’ She seized my arm and dragged me to the car. 

“Tt was some time before we got the machinery of justice 
working and returned to the house with an officer, who knocked 
loudly and rattled the door. Silence within, but some windows 
of neighboring houses were raised. 

“The officer then threw his might against the door and as it 
burst open an angry, husky voice called out from the darkness: 

““ ‘What’s the matter there? Stick a foot in that door and 
I'll blow your head off!’ 

“ “Pm an officer!’ 


“There were muffled whispers inside. ‘Well, what do 


you want?’ asked the voice. 

“Pm looking for a dog— 
a stolen dog. We think it’s 
here, and I’ve got a search- 
warrant. Come out or I'll 
call the wagon.’ 

“Then the man appeared, 
a cruel, heavy-featured brute 
with unshaven jaw, wearing 
only an undershirt and pair 
of trousers. 

“T’ve got a dog here, sure, 
but he’s my dog. He was 
stole from me a year ago— 
and I can prove it. I gota 
pitcher of ’im took before he 
was stole. Bring me that 
pitcher, Moll!’ 

ao “In a few moments a be- 
“s draggled woman with a 
na coarse face shuffled to the 
/Kiiweev— door, where by the light of 
the officer’s torch the pic- 
ture was revealed. It was 
Rags, dirty and thin, but unmistakably the Rags of a year ago. 

“*He’s my dog and I knowed him the minute I saw him th’ 
other day. You stole him,’ the man shouted angrily, ‘and 
now let’s see you get him back!’ 

“We were thunderstruck. Something inside of me stirred to a 
murderous fury, but I controlled myself. An insistent voice 
from within told me the man might legally be in the right. 

“The officer looked inquiringly at me. 

“ Ts that a picture of your dog?’ 

“Tt looks like him,’ I reluctantly admitted, ‘but Id like to 
see him, and if this man’s claim is sound, I’ll buy him.’ 

“ Vou’ll not buy him—he ain’t for sale. Here 


‘If it’s my dog I want to reward you.’ 

“Write down the number, eleven forty-three 
Robert Street’; and while I was doing so, she 
rang off. 

“Robert Street was rather a tough neighbor- 
hood. But my wife and I got out the car and 
soon stopped at 1143. It wasa miserable looking 
place, and quite dark. There was no doorbell, 
and knocking brought no response. I walked 
around the house and whistled. 

‘From the cellar came a joyous bark. I’d have 


you come breakin’ down my door, accusin’ me 0’ 
bein’ a thief, and tryin’ to steal my dog again! 
You can’t pull that stuff on me. He’s my 
property and I know my rights?’ 

“*Vou’d better see the judge,’ suggested the 
officer uncertainly to me. 

‘An’ I'll see the judge too,’ retorted the 
man. ‘You ain’t goin’ to get away with my 
dog again. Go ahead an’ see him!’ With 
that he slammed the door. 

“What would the judge decide in a case 


like this?” 


known it ina million. The windows were heavily 
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Ullustrations 


The Story So Far: 


HEN that huge and hearty old mariner, Gaston 

V V Larrieau, called Gaston of the Beard, brings his lovely 

half-caste daughter Tamea, Queen of the South Sea island 

of Riva, to the United States to complcte her education, he is in- 

formed at San Francisco quarantine that he has incipient leprosy. 

To avoid being herded into a leper colony, the splendid old 

pagan commits suicide by stepping over the rail of his ship, 
garlanded with flowers, South Sea fashion. 

But first he has delegated to his good friend Dan Pritchard— 
of Casson & Pritchard, owners of Gaston’s ship—the guardian- 
ship of Tamea and her fortune of a quarter-million dollars, 
specifying that Pritchard shall endeavor to make a good match 
for the girl with an eligible young man, and ordering Tamea to 
obey Dan as she would her own father. 

Thus it happens that Dan, a successful young business man 
with the instincts of an artist and adventurer, finds on his 
hands—or weeping on his shoulder, rather—a singularly beau- 
tiful orphan of eighteen; Dan, to whom women have always 
been a good deal of a puzzle. 

Ironically, too, Tamea arrives on the very day that Dan has 
yielded to an impulse and for the first time kissed his old and 
good friend Maisie Morrison. whom he has more than once 
debated marrying. 

From the moment that she arrives in his household dressed 
like a gypsy and carrying her father’s accordion, Tamea disrupts 
it and precipitates Dan into a sea of troubles. Julia the maid is 
hers body and soul, and Tamea impetuously bestows upon the 
girl at their first meeting a valuable pearl. Sooey Wan, the 
philosophical Chinese cook who has almost brought Dan up from 
boyhood, delightedly prophesies that Dan will shortly marry her 
and have “‘fi’, six, seven, maybe eight son.” But to Mrs. Pippy, 


the Puritanical housekeeper, she is anathema. 
A serious quarrel occurs between them next day, when Tamea, 
no more than half dressed, insists on calling Dan in to admire the 


Shall Meet 
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new clothes Maisie has just been trying on her; and Mrs. Pippy 
resigns Dan’s service in a high bluff, to return only after Maisie’s 
strongest persuasions. Dan goes to his office that morning feel- 
ing that there are several too many females in his house and 
begins feverishly trying to think up some plan to get Tamea 
into a select—and inaccessible—boarding school for girls. 

Maisie herself sees at once that Dan, “through his soft heart 
and softer head,”’ as she puts it, is in danger of being completely 
dominated by Tamea, who has but to weep and throw herself 
on his shoulder to get anything she wants. Dan insists on con- 
sidering Tamea a little girl, whereas Maisie sees that she is a 
mature, unusually alluring and self-willed woman. She sees 
too that though Dan has known Tamea only one day, she has 
already kissed him several times, while she, Maisie, who has 
known Dan all her life, has been kissed but once; wherefore she 
feels a sharp stab of jealousy. 

So the eyes of Tamea, impulsive pagan of the South Seas, and 
of Maisie, restrained and aristocratic American society girl, 
flash to each other the message that they are rivals for the heart 
of Dan Pritchard. 

“Young lady, you’ve got a fight on your hands!’ heliographs 
Maisie. 

“Very well—I accept the challenge!”’ signals Tamea. 


I 


Thus matters stand on the morning that Dan has a fracas 
with his insufferable elder partner Casson—Maisie’s uncle, by 
the way—over some heavy gambling in rice to which the latter 
has committed the firm during Dan’s absence. Dan is vic- 
toricus and orders the immediate sale of the rice. He then leaves 
his oflice and has guardianship papers drawn up for Tamea, 
feeling hugely satisfied with the world as at that moment con- 
stituted and quite unsuspicious of what the future holds in store 
for him as Tamea’s guardian. 


CHAPTER XI 


T FOUR o’clock Dan telephoned his home and ascer- 
tained from Sooey Wan that Tamea and Maisie had 
gone out together. 

He decided, therefore, to return to his office and 
look over the mail; perchance he might find there some comforting 
light on the rice situation. 

As he came into the general office his secretary called 
to him that Mr. Mellenger was in his office, waiting to see 
him; that he had been waiting there since one o’clock. 

Dan nodded comprehendingly and walked into the ambuscade. 
Mellenger was seated in Dan’s chair. He had his feet up on the 
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window sill and in his left hand he held 
a cigar. 

“Well, old horse thief,” he mur- 
mured with lazy cordiality, ‘“‘you’ve 
given me quite a wait. Have you told 
the story to any other newspaper?” 

“What story, you fat parasite?” 

“Romantic skipper, leprosy, suicide, 
lovely half-caste daughter of royal 
blood, to be adopted by well known young business man of 
highest social standing. Where is her photograph, and if no 
photo be available, where is she?” He touched with his toe a 
camera on the floor beside him. “Great-story,” he continued. 
“Front page stuff. Got to give it a spread.” 

“T could spread your nose for news all over your impudent 
countenance,” Dan retorted irritably. ‘There must be no 
publicity on this matter, Mel!” 

“Got to be, my son. The doctor of the public health service 
who examined your shipmaster yesterday boarded the Moorea 
this morning to remove the man to quarantine, and was informed 
by the mate that the leprous one had gone over the rail 
and failed to come up. That doctor suspects Larrieau has 
escaped—and you know they can’t afford to have a leper run- 
ning around on the loose. All the water front reporters 
have part of the story from the doctor and part from old 
Casson and they’re satisfied, but I’m here to get the facts.” 

“T understand you’ve been here since one o’clock.” 

“My day off, Dan, but the city editor knew how close you 
and I have always been, so he asked me to get the story.” 

“Call him up and tell him that I deciine to be interviewed.” 

“Sorry, but I must interview you. I’ve already interviewed 
by telephone old Casson, Miss Morrison, Mrs. Pippy,. Julia, 
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When it dawned on Tamea that Mel was merely trying to save Maisie from humiliation, 


Sooey Wan and Graves. The crew of the Moorea I have seen 
personally. I’ve got a crackerjack story but I want a better one. 
Sooey Wan said he thought you’d marry the queen about a week 
trom tomorrow.” 

“That Chink is absolutely out of control.” 

‘You leave him alone. He’s a friend of mine. And you'll be 
unterviewed!” He puffed at his cigar and looked sorrowfully 
out over the roofs of the city. “Only one way to handle a 
newspaper man,” he ruminated. ‘Receive him, ignore him or 
kill him. Ah, to be rich and beloved by a queen—to dwell 
in marble halls, with vassals and serfs rendering snappy 
service!” 

“Mel, don’t be an ass. 
note into this story.” 

“Sooey Wan says he’ll back her against the field at a hundred 
to one, and any time Sooey has a celestial hunch I'll play it.” 


Don't insist upon injecting a romantic 


“You shouldn’t discuss my private affairs with my servants—” 
The knight of the pad and pencil waved him into silence. 


“Sooey Wan isn’t a servant, Dan. He’s an institution who 
accepts a hundred and fifty dollars a month from you just 
to please you and perpetuate the institution. Why shouldn’t 
the old idol discuss you with me? MHaven’t I been dining 
at your house every Thursday for ten years? Sooey Wan 
knows I think almost as much of you as he. Come, I’m 
listening.” 

In five minutes the tale was told. 

“Her photograph,” Mellenger insisted. 

“You cannot have it.” 

“One of the crew—by name Kahanaha—found this one for 
me in the fate skipper’s desk,”’ the imperturbable Mellenger 
informed him, and produced a photograph of Tamea, hibiscus- 
crowned, barefooted, garbed in a dotted calico Mother Hubbard. 
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her resentment at their neglect faded and she enjoyed the evening immensely. 


“Hideous as death,” Dan growled and snatched at it. 

But Mellenger whisked it away. “It is, as you say, hideous, 
but if no other photograph is available we shall be forced regret- 
fully to use it. Woodley, of the Chronicle, has one like it, but 
I know I can prevail upon him to hand it back for something 
more recent and not so colorful.” 

“He shall have it.” 

“You understood I couldn’t permit Woodley to scoop me on 
the photograph.” 

Miss Mather entered. “Miss Morrison and Miss Larrieau 
are in the general office, asking to see you, Mr. Pritchard.” 

“God is good and the Devil not half bad,’ murmured Mel- 
a. “! “Certainly, Miss Mather. Admit the ladies, by all 

eans.” 

To Dan he said: “I’ve always wished I might live to see a 
queen enter a room. Tall, stately, majestic, coldly beautiful, 


they sweep through the door with a long undulating stride— 
Judas priest!” 

“Chéri! Look at me, Dan.” From the door, violently flung 
open, Tamea’s golden voice challenged his admiration. For 
one breathless instant she stood, alert, seemingly poised for 
flight, a glorious creature gloriously garbed, her arms held 
toward him, beseeching his approval; the next she was 
rushing to him, to fling those arms around his neck. She 
struck a pose. 

“There, dear one,” she pleaded, “is your Tamea, then, so 
much uglier than the women of your own race?” 

“You're perfectly glorious, Tamea.” 

“As the aurora borealis,” Mellenger spoke up. 

Tamea, seemingly not aware of his presence until now, turned 
upon him eyes which frankly sought a confirmation of the 
enthusiasm and pride she read in Dan’s. ‘You like me, too?” 
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38 Never the Twain Shall Meet 


“Queen, you're adorable.” 

He glanced past her to Maisie Morrison, standing, flushed and 
faintly smiling, in the doorway. Maisie was gazing with an 
eager intensity at Dan Pritchard, who saw her not. Mellenger 
twitched the tail of Dan’s coat, and the latter, as if summoned 
out of a trance, turned and gazed at him inquiringly. 

“Introduce me, fool, introduce me!’’ Mellenger suggested, and 
Dan complied. 

Maisie acknowledged the introduction with a cordial nod and 
a weary little smile, but Tamea thrust out her long, beautiful 
hand. “How do you do, Mr. Mel. How are all your people? 
Very well, I hope.” She swung around to give him a view of 
her from the back. 

“‘Marvelous,” he declared. ‘‘Your Majesty is so beautiful I 
must make a picture of you at once.” 

With the adroitness of his profession he set his camera up on 
the telephone stand, posed Tamea where the late afternoon sun 
shone through the window and photographed her half a dozen 
times; then, with a promise to Tamea to send her prints, he 
bowed himself out to have the films developed and write his story. 

Dan in the meantime had provided seats for both his visitors. 

“So that’s Mark Mellenger,” said Maisie. ‘I wish he had 
stayed longer. I have a curiosity to know anybody who loves 
you, Dan.” 

“Old Mel is the salt of the earth,” he declared warmly. ‘“‘When 
we were in college together he was editor of the college daily and 
I was by way of being a cartoonist. In those days we were the 
heroes of the campus, and thoughtless enthusiasts used to 
predict for each of us the prompt acquisition of a niche in the 
Hall of Fame. Mel was to write the great American novel and 
I was to create riots among millionaires anxious to buy my 
pictures.” He shrugged ruefully, nor did he note Maisie’s 
wistful smile as he turned to the radiant Tamea. “I'll paint 
you, you tropical goddess,” he soliloquized audibly. ‘‘You’ve 
had a fine time in the shops today, eh, my dear?” 

“It was very wonderful, Dan Pritchard.” 

Dan turned to Maisie. ‘You're so good and kind, Maisie, 
and your taste is always so exquisite. In this instance it is more 
than exquisite. It is exotic.” 

“T cannot claim credit for it, Dan. All I did was bring 
Tamea to the best shops. What she is wearing is entirely of her 
own selection.” 

“But, Maisie, how could she?” 

“You forget that Tamea is half French. She has been born 
with a positive genius for artistic adornment.” 

He and Tamea exchanged approving smiles. 
Tamea an extravagant girl?” he queried. 

“Tamea,” said Maisie bluntly, ‘‘would bankrupt Midas.” 

“For money,” quoth Tamea, “I care not that much!” She 
snapped her fingers. ‘‘But why should I love money? Is money 
not to be used to make men happy and women beautiful in the 
eyes of their men, that they may hold them against other women?” 

“I suppressed your ward’s spending frenzy as well as I could, 
Dan, but nevertheless we spent nearly two thousand dollars.” 

Dan came close to Maisie. He had noticed for the first time 
how tired she looked; in her weariness he detected a wistfulness 
and a repression that told him Maisie’s patience had been sorely 
tried. “I suspect your work today has required all that you 
had of fortitude and courage, Maisie.” He pinched her pale 
cheek and then patted the spot he had pinched. “You're a 
great comfort to me, Maisie.” 

“Well, that helps, Dan. I think if Tamea had not been 
permitted to dash home with her purchases, array herself in 
fine raiment and return here to dazzle you, the day would have 
been quite spoiled for her. The excitement has been good for 
her, I think. She has not had time to grieve for her father.” 

“My father dwells happily in Paliuli with my mother. I will 
not grieve for him again. I will live now to be happy.” 

“And make others happy, too, dear?’’ Maisie suggested. 

“Certainment! But first | must know others and learn how 
to make them happy.” 

“We will be patient and teach you, Tamea. By the way, 
Dan, it’s time to close down your desk, isn’t it? I'll leave 
Tamea to you now until you need me again.” 

She gave him her hand and he noticed it was very cold. 

“Poor old dear,’ he whispered as he escorted her into the hall. 
“T’ve an idea you've had the very devil of a day.” 

“Naturally. I went shopping with an imp, didn’t I?” 

“Ts she very 


“And is our 


He raised his extra high eyebrow a trifle higher. 
hard to manage?” 

“She is.” 

“Any hope at all?” 


“T’m afraid I’m not a fair judge, Dan. Every little while she 
grows impulsively angelic. She doesn’t like me a bit, yet 
today, after my maid Céleste had come over and done the 
imp’s hair, Tamea assured me I was very sweet and kissed me, 
She has a perfect passion for having her own way.” 

“T’ll have to be firm with her, Maisie.” 

“Don’t be humorous, Dan. In her hands you are as clay,” 

“Nonsense! She’s just a simple child of nature. With tactfyl 
handling re 

Maisie was suddenly furious. “Oh, you’re such a helpless, 
lovable booby! You are the one man in this world whom 
Providence has selected as the rightful receiver of gold bricks, 
Why did you take on this frightful responsibility? Wouldn’t it 
have been far simpler and less expensive to have urged upon her 
father the wisdom of sending her back to her outlandish island 
to queen it over the cannibals instead of-———” 

“Instead of whom, Maisie?” 

“Instead of setting your little world by the ears? _ You just 
cannot begin to imagine the terrific time I had inducing Mrs, 
Pippy to remain.” 

“Deuce take Mrs. Pippy!” he protested. “She ought to thank 
her lucky stars for the chance to remain. The first time she met 
Tamea she looked down her nose at the child sg 

“What you do not seem to comprehend, Dan, is that Tamea 
is not a child.” 

“Well, Maisie, all I’ve got to say is that whether Tamea be a 
child or a woman, an imp or an angel, I promised her father I’d 
look after her, and I’m going to do it. If she refuses to be 
directed, if she declines to be obedient, ’'II——”’ 

“Yes, you'll 

“You do not like her, Maisie?’ 

“Oh, I do not dislike her. She merely startles me. She is 
such a flashy, exotic, alien sort of person, voicing whatever 
thoughts pop into her head, and with the most extraordinary 
ideas and outlook on life. She told me all about an Englishman 
in Riva who was madly in love with her. He was a drunken 
profligate, and she would have none of him because he was dull 
and stupid, not because he was such an out-and-out scoundrel. 
She speaks of sinful people as impersonally as we would of some 
unfortunate who has measles or tuberculosis.” He laughed. 
“T suppose you realize, Dan, that to keep Tamea in your home 
hereafter will be to invite gossip and criticism from those who 
do not know you so well as we do.” 

“But what shall I do with the girl?” 

“Send her to a hotel or a convent.” 

“Very well, Maisie. You spoke of a convent. That’s a 
splendid idea. A convent’s the very place for Tamea, I 
wonder where I might find a good one.” 

Maisie brightened perceptibly. “I'll look one up for you.” 

She gave him her hand and he pressed it tenderly. “You're 
mighty sweet,” he murmured. “I do appreciate you tremen- 
dously. Good night, dear.” 

Instantly there was in her face a flash of the Maisie of yester- 
day, the light he had seen there when he kissed her. ‘Good 
night, booby,” she whispered. ‘“Think of me once in a while.” 

“TI think of you more frequently than that.” 

“I’m glad.” 

“You nuisance! 

“T rejoice in my mendacity. 
with me, Dan.” 

He did, and they talked there five minutes longer before 
Maisie finally left him. 


CHAPTER XII 


You interfere with my conduct of business.” 
You might walk to the elevator 


MEANWHILE, back in Dan’s office, the childishly curious 
Tamea had started a critical inspection of the room. 
She looked in the wash closet, turned on the water, inspected 
the books in the bookcase and the model of a clipper ship on 
top of it, and presently discovered on the side of Dan’s desk 
a row of push buttons. She touched one of these and almost 
immediately Dan’s secretary, Miss Mather, entered the office. 
She glanced around and failing to see Pritchard, she said: 

“You called me?” 

Tamea shook her head and Miss Mather excused herself and 
retired. Instantly Tamea pressed another button, and to her 
amazement a youth of about sixteen summers entered, gazed 
around the room and said: 

“Yes’m. Whadja want? Me?” 

Tamea solemnly shook her kead and the youth departed, 
mystified, leaving her with a delightful sense of occult power. 
She tried another button, and some thirty seconds later 4 


Dan's heart swelled—with that ecstasy that was almost a pain. “I would have you,” said 
Tamea, “ah, so happy—andI would be happy with you. But if to be with you meant sorrow 
for you—oh, I could not be so cruel! First 1 would die. And: you will believe that? Yes?” 
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bald-headed man, the chief clerk, entered 
very deferentially. 

“Ha! ha!” Tamea laughed. ‘Nothing 
doing, Monsieur, nothing, I assure.” 

The chief clerk retired, registering amazement, and Tamea 
adventured with the fourth button, this time without result. 
So she turned her attention to the telephone switch box and 
commenced pressing buttons and ringing bells all over the suite 
of Casson & Pritchard, with the result that everybody was 
trying to answer his telephone at once. Impelled by curiosity, 
Tamea picked up the receiver just in time to hear a tiny voice 
say very distinctly: “Hello! Hello! Casson speaking.” 

With a shriek she dropped the receiver. Here, indeed, was 
magic. Trembling and white, she pressed all four push buttons 
in succession, and again Miss Mather entered. 

“It speaks,” Tamea gasped. ‘There are devils in this house. 


Miss Mather saw the dangling telephone receiver and replaced 
it on the hook. “It is silent now. The devil is dumb,” she 
assured Tamea. “Have you never seen a telephone before?” 

“But no, never. And I press here—and here—and servants 
come without a summons. This is proof that Monsieur Dan 
Pritchard is indeed a great chief.” 

“He is a very kind chief, at any rate. We all love him here.” 

Tamea stared at ‘Miss Mather disapprovingly. “I have 
heard that he is much beloved by women.” She frowned. 
“You may go,”’ she decreed. 

Miss Mather, highly amused, retired. At the door she found 
the office boy, the chief clerk and Dan Pritchard about to enter, 
and explained to them the reason for the excitement. Dan 
entered, chuckling. 

“You laugh!” Tamea challenged him haughtily. 

“Yes, and I laugh at you.” 

“Is that—what shall I say—very nice, very polite?” 
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“No, but I can’t help it. However, I'll be fair with you, 
Tamea. You may laugh at me whenever you desire.” 

“J shall never desire to laugh at you, Dan.” 

“Forgive me, my dear.” He got his hat and overcoat from 
the closet. “We will go home now, Tamea.” 

She took hold of his hand and walked with him thus out 
through the general office and down the hal]. He was slightly 
embarrassed and wished that she would let go his hand, but he 
dared not suggest it. During the swift drop in the elevator 
Tamea gasped, quivered and clung tightly to his arm. When the 
car reached the lobby floor and the passengers made their exit, 
the girl retreated into the corner and dragged Dan with her. 

“We get out here, Tamea.” 

“T know, dear one. But I like this. It is a longer and swifter 
fall than when the stern of a schooner drops down a heavy 
sea. I would rise once more.” 

“Oh, come, Tamea! This is nonsense. One does not ride in 
an elevator unless one has to.” 

“Ts a second ride, then, forbidden by this man?” She indi- 
cated the elevator operator. 

“No, you may ride up and down all day if you desire. But 
it’s so silly, Tamea.” 

“In this country men fear they may be thought foolish. 
But you are a brave man. You will not deny your Tamea this 
simple pleasure.” He frowned. ‘Very well. I obey.” 

Tamea started for the door; but Dan pressed her back into 
the corner again; the elevator operator favored him with a 
knowing grin and the car shot upward without a pause to the 
fifteenth floor . . . 
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When they were settled in the limousine the girl reached again 
for his hand and possessed herself of it. “I think I shall be 
very happy with you,” she confided. 


**What you are seeking, Dan,” said Mel, 
*“we all seek—the thrill of a love that will 
never grow old or stale or commonplace.” 


He reflected that Tamea would always be happy if given 
free rein for her desires. Aloud he said: ‘““Tamea, it is my duty 
to make you happy.” 

Gratefully she cuddled his hand to her cheek and implanted 
upon it a fervent kiss. 

“Of course,” she agreed. ‘“‘Certainment.” 

They rolled out Market Street through the heavy evening 
traffic, and presently were climbing to the crest of Twin Peaks. 
As the car swept around the last curve and gave a view of the 
city from the Potrero to the Cliff House snuggled below them, 
Tamea gasped. A little wisp of fog was creeping in the Golden 
Gate, but the light, still lingering although the sun had almost 
set, clothed the city in an amethyst haze that softened its ugly 
architecture and made of it a thing of superlative beauty. The 
sweep of blue bay, the islands and the shipping, the departing 
light heliographed from the western windows of homes on the 
Alameda County shore, the high green hills on the eastern 
horizon, all combined to make a picture so impressively beautiful 
that Tamea, born with the appreciation of beauty so distinct a 
characteristic of her mother’s race, sighed with the shock of it. 
Graves had stopped the car and the girl gazed her fill in silence. 

“T wanted to bring you up here and prove to you that ours is 
not an ugly land, although not so beautiful perhaps as Riva,” 
Dan explained. 

Then they swept down the western slope of Twin Peaks, up 
the Great Highway along the Pacific shore and home through 
Golden Gate Park. As was his custom, Dan opened the front 
door with his latchkey and he and Tamea stepped into the hall. 

“You have an hour in which to dress for dinner, child,” he 
told her. ‘Ring for Julia. 
She will help you.” 

The girl came close to 
him, drew his head down 
on her shoulder and pressed 
her lips to his ear. 

“Yesterday,” she whis- 
pered, “was a day of sor- 
row. It did not seem that 
I could bearit. But today 
has been so joyous I have 
almost forgotten my sor- 
row; in a week it wil! be 
quite gone. To youI am 
indebted for this great 
happiness.” 

She kissed him raptur- 
ously, first on one cheek, 
then on the other, and 
Dan reflected that this 
Gallic form of osculation 
had evidently been learned 
from old Gaston of the 
Beard. How warm and 
soft her lips were, how 
fragrant her breath and 
hair! In the dim light of 
the hall her marvelous eyes 
beamed up at him with a 
light that suddenly set his 
pulse to pounding wildly. 
A tremor ran through him. 

“You tremble, dearone,” 
the girl whispered. ‘You 

are cold! Ah, but my love 
shall warm,” and she lifted 
her lips to his. 

She was Circe, born 
again. Decidedly, here 
was dangerous ground. 
He was far too intelligent 
not to realize the compli- 
cations that might ensue 
should he yield to this 
sudden gust of desire, this 
strange new yearning never 
felt before, this impulse 
for possession without 
passion, that shook his 
very soul. He told him- 
self he must continue to play a part, to decline to take her 
otherwise than paternally, to evade, at all hazard, the pitfall 


yawning before him. 
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“Tt is not well to think too long or too hard,” Tamea whispered. 
“Your people count the costs, but mine do not.” 

Apparently the amazing creature knew of what he was think- 
ing! He was cornered, he would have to escape and that 
quickly “I was just thinking, Tamea, that my house will be 
lonely after your bright presence,” he said, a trifle unsteadily. 

She gasped. ‘You plan to send me from you, Dan Pritchard?” 

“Temporarily, my dear. In spring the climate of this part of 
California is too cold and raw for you. Tomorrow you and 
Julia and Mrs. Pippy will go in the car to Del Monte, where it 
is more like your own country. After you have been there a 
month and have grown accustomed to our ways, you will go to a 
convent to be educated.” 

She stood with her hands on his shoulders, pondering this. 
Then: “This is your desire?” 

She looked into the very soul of him 
“T do not believe that,” she declared 
and looked up at him so wistfully that 
his reason tottered on its throne and 
fell, crashing, into the valley of his de- 
sire. He crushed her to him and their 
lipsmet ... 

Out of the semi-darkness a familiar 
voice spoke. ‘“Captain’s girl velly nice. 
What Sooey Wan tell you, boss? Now 
you ketchum heap savvy.” 

Dan Pritchard fled upstairs, leaving 
the triumphant Tamea to follow at her 
leisure. “Fool, fool!” The voice of 
conscience beat in his brain. “That 
wasn’t kind of me . . . no, not even 
sensible . . . I’ve spoiled everything 

. Maisie . . . Why wasn’t I man 
enough to be strong . . . Gaston en- 
trusted her tome and I've failed . . . 

As he reached the door of his room 
Tamea’s voice floated up the stairway. 
She was singing a pxan of triumph, and 
she sang it in her mother tongue. Ah, 
youth and love and golden dreams! In 
Tamea’s heart there was no longer room 
for sorrow, in her primitive but wonder- 
fully acute intelligence there was no 
room for disturbing reflections touching 
the why’s and wherefore’s which, in Dan 
Pritchard’s world, were concomitant 
with all decisions and made the wisdom 
of all issues doubtful. 

“She is exotic—overpowering, like a 
seductive perfume. She appeals pro- 
foundly, in her solitary state, to my 
sympathy; her beauty, her vitality, her 
unspoiled and innocent outlook, the im- 
pulsiveness and naturalness of her 
desire, in which, from her viewpoint, 
there is nothing to criticize, all conspire to drive me into the very 
situation I would avoid because I know it to be ruinous. ‘East 
is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.’ 
Kipling knew. When they do meet it is only an illusion of 
meeting, and the illusion fades. And yet, from the moment that 
girl first gazed upon me, Maisie has been receding further and 
further from my conscious mind. An incredibly bad compliment 
to Maisie, and the deuce of it is I think that, subconsciously, 
Maisie realizes this. What a cad I have been!” 

Julia knocked at his door. “Miss Morrison on the phone, sir.” 

He went into the hall and took down the receiver. ‘Yes, 
Maisie.” 

“Dan, dear,” Maisie replied, almost breathlessly, “would you 
think me very forward if I were to invite myself to dinner at 
your house tonight?” 

“Indeed I would not! As a matter of fact, Maisie, I very 
much desire your presence at dinner tonight. I wasn’t quite 
aware of this desire until you spoke, but I think that in about 
five minutes the same bright idea would have occurred to me.” 

“Uncle John came home in an ill humor. Scolded me all 
the way up and complained to me about you, and of course that 
put me in a bad temper : 
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“Why have your dinner spoiled by being forced to sit and 
listen to your avuncular relative rave? 
for you?” 

“Do, please!’ A silence. Then: 


Shall I send my car 


” DUGANNE. is an up-and- 
coming young woman. 

By the time she was twenty she had sold 
a number of short stories, published her 
first novel, and still found time to get 
married and have a baby. 

She is a ward of Will Irwin and Inez 
Haynes Irwin and was brought up in an 
atmosphere of literature and writing. 

“There didn’t seem to me to be anything 
at all remarkable about starting writing as 
early as I did,” she explains. 
ninety-five per cent of the conversation I 
heard around me was about writers and 
writing, and it just seemed the most natural 
thing in the world to sit down and write.” 

Perhaps that is why her stories have such 
a charming quality of spontaneity. |R. L.| 


“You're quite sure you would have telephoned and invited 
me to dinner if I had not telephoned and invited myself?” 

“Positive, Maisie. I’m at a loose end. I need your moral 
support. My duties as a foster father-——” 

“T understand. I thought too, Dan, it might relieve you of 
your embarrassment if the school or convent question could be 
settled tonight. I’ve been doing some thinking and am prepared 
to submit a plan.” 

“Good news! Graves will call for you at seven o'clock. 
And by the way, my oldest and dearest man friend, Mark 
Mellenger, is coming. You met him in the office this afternoon.” 

“Good! Is he interesting, Dan?” 

“The Lord made but one Mellenger and then the plates were 
destroyed. He dines with me every Thursday night he is in 
town. He’s a newspaper man and 
Thursday is his day off. He celebrates 
it with me. Women have never ap- 
peared to interest Mel, and I’m looking 
forward to watching the effect on him of 
two extremes in interesting and charm- 
ing women.” 

“So Tamea has grown up—so soon,” 
Maisie challenged. Then she added, 
while he searched his puzzled mind for 
an answer: “Thank you so much for 
asking me over, Dan. Until a quarter 
past seven, then. Good by, booby!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


HEN Dan came downstairs he 
found Mark Mellenger seated be- 
fore the fire in the living room. Sooey 
Wan stood before him, vigorously 
shaking a cocktail mixer and discussing 
volubly with the newspaper man some 
_ inside facts concerning the latest tong 
war in Chinatown. 

“Hello, here come boss. Hello, boss. 
How my boy tonight, eh? Velly happy, 
eh?”’ Thus Sooey Wan, his idol face 
wreathed in a smile that indicated his 
entire satisfaction with the world as at 
that moment constituted. 

Dan glared at him, for he knew the 
thought uppermost in that curious 
Oriental mind; Sooey Wan assimilated 
the hint but continued to grin and 
giggle. Mellenger stood up. 


“At least 


tion of your new job,” he said. 

“It’s a perfectly horrible job, Mel, 
and nothing but woe can come out of it 
Keeping pace with Tamea is a real 
chore.” 

“Would that the gods had favored me 
with her father’s faith and friendship. Dan, that girl is as 
glorious as a tropical sunset.”’ 

“T thought something had happened to you, Mel. So you’re 
a casualty, eh? And in the name of the late Jehoshaphat 
what do you mean by coming to my house in dinner clothes? 
I have never suspected you of owning dinner clothes.” 

“T am a very easy man to fit in ready-made clothing,” his 
guest replied. ‘“‘I bought these after leaving your office tonight. 
Made up my mind you’d be dining more or less formally.” 

“But my dear Mel, you might have known Tamea would not 
have considered you de trop if you had appeared for dinner in a 
suit of striped pajamas.” 

“No, but Miss Morrison would.” 

“What sorcery is this? I did not invite her until twenty 
minutes ago ” 

Mellenger drank his cocktail slowly and thoughtfully and held 
out his glass for Sooey Wan’s further attention 

“T am not one of those who, having eyes. see not. and having 
ears, hear not. I’m a fairly good judge of human nature, 
and I always judge the characters of men and women—partic- 
ularly women—the moment the sample is submitted. Which 
reminds me that for the first time I suspect you of a 
failure to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.” 

“That’s a definite charge. 

Mellenger’s somewhat heavy, 


State your specification.” 
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HERE was absolutely no legitimate reason in the 
world for Sally Delano’s being at the Marsden station 
that particular Friday morning. She was neither 
taking a guest to the train nor meeting one. 

It was ten o’clock and there were only a few people scattered 
along the privet-bordered walk; at the oval where machines 
drew up to wait were the usual group of dingily promiscuous 
cabs and two self-respecting motors. One of these was Miss 
Nan Sturtevant’s sapphire-blue coupé, with Nan sitting at its 
wheel casting occasional speculative glances at Sally. The other 
was Sally’s own cream-colored Spitz, long, slender, racy as Sally 
herself; calling forth, even as Sally, admiration colored with 
faint disapproval. 

Both young women were charmingly gowned for such an hour 
of a Marsden morning, the hour that usually found them in 
tennis clothes or knickers. Nan, blonde, blue-eyed, were a 
frock that matched the sapphire of her car; a broad-brimmed 
hat framed her oval face. Sally, as usual, gave an impression of 
carelessness ‘in her toilette; her dress was the kind that slips 
on over the head and is fastened by two strings, one about the 
round neck, the other about the waist. It was red—quite 
outrageously red—and finely pleated. The string about the 
neck was loosely tied, revealing a generous amount of camellia 
white neck and accidentally—quite accidentally—the curve 
of one white shoulder. When she bounded from her car as the 
train stopped at the station, one had the impression that she must 
have forgotten her petticoat; the pleated stuff clung to the 


litheness of her young body. Her short dark hair was tousled as 
though she hadn’t brushed it after the dress had been slipped 
over its curls, and there was just enough shine to the end of her 
small nose to make one think that the curling dark eyclashes 
and flaming cheeks must be naturally so. 

Of course Gene Markham, stepping to the platform and looking 
about him, didn’t take in quite all of these details, but he got 
the general impression. His gaze rested on Sally—scarlet is a far 
stronger magnet than blue—wavered and came back to her, before 
it found the blue eyes of his hostess. Then, tucking Sally away 
in the back of his mind for future inquiries, he approached Nan. 

“So glad to see you!” she was saying. ‘‘Was the train awful? 
And wasn’t New York frightfully hot? We'll take a swim in 
the river as soon as we get home. Mother . . .” And so on. 

Sally, and the cream-colored Spitz, swerved suddenly in front 
of them and shot down the macadam road like a bright bullet. 
Gene—the simile was his—listened to Nan and corrected himself: 
like an arrow from a bow. The girl in scarlet was rather like a 
young Diana; she reminded one of curved bows and crescent 
moons “T didn’t hear,” he apologized to Nan as her 
voice ceased with the rising inflection that denotes a question. 

Nan repeated it, her eyes, too, following his to the cream- 
colored speck that wavered far ahead of them. 

Score one for Sally! 


Everybody in Marsden knows everybody else, of course. 
The fact that there are several thousand inhabitants who are 
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strangers and only a few hundred members of Our Set has nothing 
to do with it. Those who winter on Elm Street and its close 
branches and who summer along the Lamont River are the only 
Marsdenites; the other creatures one sees, with arms, legs and 
heads are merely accessories—butchers, bakers, florists, boot- 
leggers and other necessary but wholly negligible creations 
of the same God who made Nan Sturtevant blonde zid Sally 
Delano brunette and each determined to rule over the other. 

The Musgraves and the Harrimans are the real rulers of 
Marsden, but those families who have the blood of either running 
in their veins are at least nobility. Any Marsdenite could, 
without hesitation, draw you a chart of the gradations of Our 
Set, from Mrs. Edwin Harriman straight down to the Averys, 
who tremble daily for their foothold. And Nan Sturtevant, 
from her mother’s side, and Sally Delano, from her father’s, 
received the true essence. 

Sturtevant pére was quite adequate, one of those third-cousinish 
people who always do the right thing and grow up to marry the 
squire’s daughter. But Sally’s mother! There Nan counted 
her real initial triumph—and a triumph that somehow never 
helped at all. Sally had a disconcerting way of turning dis- 
advantages into assets. 

Whenever—as it often did—conversation drifted to Sally 
and proceeded alonz lines that didn’t in the least resemble 
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Gene did not understand his hostess's 
cage when Sally, outrageously late, cape 
tured his attention for the second time. 


a eulogy, someone was sure to say, “‘But, my dear, you know who 


her mother was!’’ And if, by happy chance, there was present 
one who did not know, the story tumbled out, telling itself, 
almost, from frequent repetition. 

Sally’s mother—Mrs. Gordon Ryder Delano—had been born 
Mary Carleton. As a matter of fact, she had been born Mary 
Callahan, but that fact was either never known to Marsden or 
long ago forgotten. Mary Carleton was enough to any person 
old enough to have known Broadway in the ’nineties. Of them 
all, in that era of bigger and better show girls, Mary Carleton 
was the biggest and best. 

She stood a good five feet ten and was built in the proportions 
of a marble Venus. To her was given any line that happened 
to interrupt the flow of the show, and the entire male element 
of the theater thrilled when that slow, vibrant voice emerged 
from the red lips of the goddess, to say, “Look! They are 
coming!’ or “Let us dance until they come!’ Perhaps Mary 
Carleton would have ultimately become one of “them” whose 
arrival she so often heralded had not Gordon Ryder Delano 
seen her, and after a six months’ struggle borne her from 
Broadway to his Elm Street house in Marsden. 

Our Set was scandalized. Mrs. Edwin Harriman gave her 
first exhibition of that apoplectic temper which in later years 
sent her periodically to her bed. Mrs. Farley Dana closed her 
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house and departed for the South. And old Peter Chappell, 
moping because ill health was forcing him to remain that year 
at Marsden, welcomed the erstwhile show girl with outstretched 


hands. Mary Carleton did the rest. At the end of a year 
nearly everyone liked her, openly or under cover; within 
two years Mrs. Edwin Harriman had received her. And though 
echo frequently curved back to that familiar, “But, my dear, 
you know .’ Mrs. Gordon Ryder Delano had nothing of 
which to complain. 


It was not until eight o’clock, in the dining room of the 
country club, that Gene Markham saw Sally again. He and Nan 
had been covering much ground—a swim in the river; luncheon, 
with four members of the younger set as guests; tennis on the 
Musgrave court, a rectangle surrounded by the bright colors of 
feminine dresses; cocktails at the Harold Duryeas’, where the 
broad living room was packed with guests. But no Sally. 

He had not asked about her; as a matter of fact, he had missed 
her only vaguely. Our Set was a new experience to Gene, and 
he was watching it with more than casual interest. All day his 
dark eyes had darted from one young thing to another; his 
mouth had twitched with amusement and appreciation. 

For all that Marsden was just a bit impressed with Nan’s 
guest, Eugene Markham, the brilliant young dramatist who had 
produced four plays.in the past two years and won three prizes, 
Gene was a rather shy, unsophisticated young man, and the life 
into which he had entered, at Mrs. Sturtevant’s invitation, was 
as alien to him as it was to the very butchers and bakers of 
Marsden. He had been brought up in a small Middle Western 
town and had graduated from that to membership in the radical 
group at Chicago. His interest in the theater had naturally 


led him to New York, where he found himself swallowed up by 


another band of ardent 
young radicals, and it was 
there, three years after he 
had become established, that 
he met Nan. 

She had been taking part 
in an amateur performance 
which had proceeded from 
stupendous popularity in 
Marsden to utter failure in 
one of the little theaters, 
and Gene had found himself 
face to face with a totally 
unknown civilization. A 
girl who frankly preferred 
tea at the Ritz to a nice, 
smoky, bizarre evening at 
a Russian restaurant, or a 
favorite chop suey house; 
a girl who worshiped all the 
absurd conventions of soci- 
ety and those people he 
had been trained for ten 
vears to consider as dull; a 
girl who was more interested 
in the scandals of the 
theater than the future of it, 
in the clothes, habits and 
social graces of celebrities 
than in their minds! It 
was bewildering. 

They were each a trifle 
cold-blooded and mercenary 
about his visit to Marsden; 
Nan had wanted to show 
that she could capture a real 
celebrity if she chose, and 
Gene had wanted to exam- 
ine at first hand this group 
of strangers that make up 
Our Set. But he had plan- 
ned. to be an_ interested 
spectator, not the very cen- 
ter of the fiercest battle 
ever fought along the La- 
mont! So, though he saw 
it, he did not understand his 
hostess’s. rage when Miss 
Delano arrived, outrage- 
ously late, at that first 
dinner, and captured his attention for the second time. 

She was very pretty, and it was as atonement for her lateness, 
Gene thought, that she did not go upstairs to the dressing room, 
but let him rise to take her silver wrap, permitted him, even, to 
hold the mirror in her teaded bag while she applied powder to 
her tilted nose, where the evening wind had blown it away. 
Her grin as she thanked him was delightfully ingenuous, and the 
diners at the long table saw the flash of disappointment that 
came into his eyes as she took her place at the farther end and 
he returned to his seat of honor at Nan’s right. 

Score two for Sally! 


The feud between Sally Delano and Nan Sturtevant was 
one of long standing. It had been for years an accepted fact 
that anything masculine which came to Marsden was looked 
over first by her and Nan, retained, or tossed carelessly to the 
other girls much as a feudal lord used to toss scraps of food to his 
underlings. And it was not especially to Sally’s credit that her 
batting average was so much higher than Nan’s—but it is 
understandable. 

When elderly Marsden matrons pronounced that familiar 
“But, my dear, you know who her mother was!” they were not 
so far wrong in explaining Sally’s vagaries as they might have 
been. Mary Carleton had keen an ambitious, energetic girl, 
descendant of a line of hard working Irish men and women. 
By rights, Sally should have been the daughter of a working 
man, or at least of a busy and worried theatrical manager. 
Instead, fate had made her the only child of Gordon Ryder 
Delano, who had never done a real day’s work in his life. Sally 
had inherited much from him besides his slenderness and long- 
fingered hands—the only two physical resemblances, except 
her slightly under average height, which she bore te him. But 
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she had had bequeathed her by her mother an indomitable 
desire to be doing something, which, in lieu of any work, trans- 
latéd itself into a restless hunger for excitement. And excitement 
in a town like Marsden can be of one variety only, for a girl— 
the excitement of human contacts, of men. 

There were times, after a reluctant male had been won and 
tethered and so quickly transformed from the prize of an exciting 
game to an unbelievable bore, that Sally hated the whole busi- 
ness. But then another man came along, a.man whom some 
other girl would capture if she didn’t, and her ears pricked up 
like the ears of a tired old hound. It was a dull game—but 
it was the best she had. 

Gene Markham had sounded the least bit alluring. Nan had 
been rather too boastful about him, over-zealous in stressing 
the point that one celebrity was worth all the other men in 
Marsden. It was a direct challenge to Sally, and she took it 
up. Her trip to the station had been outrageous, of course, but 
after a week’s lassitude, a week in which she had been unutter- 
ably bored, it was good to be doing something again. Let the 
cats talk! 

And when she sped away from the Marsden platform, it was 
with the warming knowledge that Gene Markham had seen her. 

From that moment on, it was a game of hare and hounds, 
with the two prettiest girls in Marsden as pursuers, and Gene 
Markham, lips curved into the constant grin of one well en- 
tertained, as the hunted bunny. By the eighth day of his 
two weeks’ visit, Nan had resorted to an end which hitherto she 
had scorned—she and Sally became inseparable companions. 
The rest of young Marsden would have had an open season, with 
these two dangerous marauders out of the way, had they not 
been so engrossed in watching the big game that they forgot 
all about their own little affairs. 

What Gene Markham thought, no one, with the possible 
exception of himself, had the remotest idea until that last night 
of his visit, that scarlet Saturday in the life of Sally Delano. 
As a moderately good looking and quite amusing young man of 
thirty, Gene had had his share of feminine admiration. Yet 
when he first became conscious of the duel between the two girls, 
he was mystified. For all the lionizing that had been done to 
him in the past two years, Gene was a modest young man, and 
never for a moment did he suspect that his own personal charms 
were the talisman that made him the prize of battle. 

Two days were sufficient for him to hear the gossip about 
Sally—her mother, her relentless collecting of masculine scalps, 
her war with Nan Sturtevant. The Marsden version of the 
motives that moved Sally along her path were not exactly com- 
plimentary. So it was with some amusement, a little prejudice, 
and no comprehension whatever, that he settled down to watch 
her, feeling, as he wrote to one of his friends in New York, 
rather like Helen of Troy, waiting, listless and supine, while 
about her raged the Trojan War. 

As he saw more of Sally, his interest in her deepened. There 
were times—rare intervals—when she seemed rather human, 
when she let slip the armor of the hunter and talked intelligently 
and companionably. The morning when they met, halfway 
between the Delanos’ house and the Sturtevants’, on the Lamont 
River, was not one of them, however. 

Sally had not come out in the expectation of finding Gene or 
any other man; she had been paddling lazily, enjoying a morose, 
discontented mood, and the provocative smile which greeted 
him was purely automatic. It was not coquetry that caused 
her lashes to drop over her brown eyes as she pulled up alongside 
his canoe; rather, she wanted to veil the bitterness that came 
into them as she recognized the challenge in his. For weeks 
Sally had been moody and distrait; her twenty-fourth birthday 
had overtaken her ten days past, and with it that somber mood 
that had been dropping over her at intervals, like a black cloud 
blowing to and fro across the sun, had settled permanently. 
In twenty-four years of living, Sally felt that she had found noth- 
ing. She was, in one way of speaking, the most popular girl 
in Marsden—no one else had so full a social calendar; no one 

else so many men besieging her from every side. But there had 
been something impressive to her about that twenty-fourth 
birthday, and with it had come a shining gleam of honesty that 
told Sally she had not a single friend. Nan Sturtevant, sworn 
blood enemy, was the girl she liked most. But as for men 

She looked up at Gene beneath her lashes’ and he made a 
grimace at her. There was something about her—and she knew 
that it was her own fault—that had kept her always from having 
any friends among men. Here was Gene Markham; for the 
moment she felt a panicky, lonely desire for him to like her; and 
all the while they were paddling so quietly, side by side, he was 


waiting for her next move, waiting for her to stir that glitters 

ing curtain which she always hung between herself and any 

man. She wanted to run away from him, away from that pryj 
interest in his eyes, that interest born of stories of the things she 
had done before, and of anticipation of the things she would 
do next. Gene had been told that she was a flirt; she had proved 
it to him, in addition. And now, of course, he was waiting fg 
her next move. If she did go away, it would seem to him only 
a rather cowardly unimaginative form of coquetry. 

She shrugged and began to talk lazily, conscious of ey 
graceful gesture she made, of every intonation of her voice, ain 
of their effect upon the young man beside her. Inwardly, gi 
felt as though her mind had become disengaged from her body 
and was perched high above her, in the warm air. grinning and 
pulling the marionette strings that bobbed her about in a 
familiar jig-step. A malicious, silent voice was telling her 
buck up, that here was her chance _ If the game was to take-thig 
rather attractive man away from Nan Sturtevant, why not de 
it now, while the opportunity offered? 

“Let’s shove in to that island,” she suggested, after they had 
paddled side by side for about half a mile. ‘You really o 
to use it as a setting for a play sometime, Mr. Markham. J 
can imagine ’most anything happening there!” She flasheda 
glance at him, a glance tinged with purely fictitious reminiscence, 

They pulled the canoes up on a little cove and made their 
way inland for a few yards, sat down on a rock beside a clump @f 
heavily fragrant pine trees. Gene was silent and Sally sighed, 

“Isn’t this a setting for you?”’ she demanded. 

“You know how to choose ’em,”’ he agreed. 

They lapsed again into silence; Sally, trying to banish her 
gloomy, un-Sally-like mood, and Gene watching her, with 
annoyance and excitement mingled. As a matter of fact, he had 
hoped, when he slipped away from the others, that he would 
find Sally, and he was convinced that she had been as unsurprised 
as he by their meeting. He felt that he understood Sally come 
pletely: a pretty, slightly vulgar young member of her generation; 
whose only interest was the conquest of men. Oh, Gene “was 
very sure that he saw through Sally as though she were made ot 
glass, and his annoyance came from the fact that, in spite of i 
he found himself constantly drawn towards her, as a hundred 
men had been before him! 

She was very lovely, in a straight white dress, quite unlike 
the gowns he was accustomed to seeing her wear, and ther 
was a sadness—doubtless artificial, but none the less poignant 
—about her this morning which was undeniably becoming. ff 
was such a perfect spot, and she blended into it so beautifully, 
that he was aware of a mounting desire to take her into his 
arms. And that, of course, was just what she wanted him to dol 
Then she’d laugh, perhaps, even, let him kiss her once again— 
he doubted that Sally Delano was saving her lips for her husband! 
—before she made a laughing retreat for the canoes, while he 
followed, feeling more a fool than ever. 

The silence began to scratch at Sally’s nerves. 
have to go on with the game they had started, or 

“Don’t you like it here?” she asked. 

“T suppose my line is ‘too much’?”’ he inquired maliciously, 
As a young man six years her senior, Gene wasn’t going to let 
Sally think she was getting away with it. 

But she was unperturbed. “Oh, no!” she denied. 
isn’t the place for lines. One should be natural here!” 

He made a face at her, and because his contempt at theif 
silliness was so completely what she herself felt, she rose im- 
patiently. “Oh, let’s wander along,” she said. 

And Gene Markham, the young man who saw through Sally 
as though she were glass and was not going to be taken in by her, 
felt a distinct contrary desire nof to wander along. 

“Come on!” 

He got up and stood facing her for a moment, and they stared 
at one another with an amazing amount of hostility. 

“Well?” demanded Sally coolly. She knew perfectly what 
he was feeling; she had played the same réle in the same sort of 
setting a hundred times before. 

The coolness of her voice seemed to upset him. 
a hard little devil,” he announced grimly. 

“Hard?” Sally sighed. ‘The next number on the program, 
I believe, is to tell me that I’m cold.” 

He didn’t tell her that she was cold; in fact, he proved rather 
conclusively that he thought she wasn’t as he pulled her into 
his arms and kissed her. 

Sally wriggled away from him, conscious that she was terribly 
tired, terribly disgusted with this whole business, and, too, 
that she was winning the game. He hadn’t wanted to kiss her 
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“Don't you like it here?” asked Sally. 


—and she hadn’t even worked very hard to make him! 
as well go through with it now; in a few minutes she could return 


Might 


to her solitude. “And you thought you weren’t going to kiss 
me!” she taunted him. 

“Oh, I did, did 1?” Gene, not knowing how little she cared 
for her triumph, felt himself seized by a most ungentlemanly 
rage. ‘Well, I knew that I could if I wanted to!” 

But again she was quite unperturbed. What did she care, 
anyway? She was playing the game. She didn’t answer him 
until she reached the canoes. 

“T knew that, too,’”’ she assured him then, sweetly. “But you 
see, you didn’t want to. The next little lesson is to find out 
that you can’t—when you do want to!”’ She had shoved her 


“I suppose my line is ‘too much’? Gene inquired maliciously. 


canoe lightly into the river, and she grinned at the wrath in his 
eyes. It was rather fun to have Gene Markham interested, 
but still she found herself wishing that he jiked her. “Of 
course,’ she conceded mockingly, “‘vou’re a big, strong man, 
my dear, but wouldn’t it look too precious if we returned to the 
Sturtevants’ all wet from having tipped over our canoes?” 

He wavered in his determination to do that very thing and teach 
Miss Sally Delano a lesson. His heart was filled with rage at 
young women who acted as she did—and got away withit. But it 
would look “too precious!”” He could see the reflective light in 
Sally’s eyes when they faced Nan, hear her suave voice explaining 
that Mr. Markham, being a New Yorker, wasn’t accustomed 
to driving a canoe with one hand! (Continued on page 146) 
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Out under the moon Peter's tather was 
being hunted. Men were after him 


who would kill him if they caught him. 


IS first night in Five Fingers would always remain an 

unchangeable page in the history of Peter McRae. 

Time would not dim or obliterate it but would only 

mellow the memory of its loneliness and its torture. 

In the hours when it seemed to him his world had come to an 

end, years pressed their weight of experience and understanding 

upon his shoulders, and for a little while pain and the poignancy 
of fear made him old, and he ceased to be a boy of fourteen. 

Simon McQuarrie, the Scotch friend of his father, had left a 

candle burning in the loft of his cabin. By its light he had made 

Peter’s bed, and had hugged the boy to him for a moment before 

saying good night; and in going, with his head and shoulders 
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above the trap in the floor, he had paused for a moment to say: 
“Don’t worry, Peter. They won’t get your father. And you 
must sleep, because Mona will be looking for you early in the 
morning. 

Then he had gone. 

And now, two hours later, Peter was alone and still awake. 
The candle had burned out, but the moon was coming up over 
the eastern forests. It was a splendid spring moon, big and 
round and full of golden fire, and its glow came in a flood through 
the open window of the loft. 

At the window sat Peter, huddled and quiet. He knew Simon 
was sound asleep. All of Five Fingers was asleep. From the 
window he counted six or seven of the dozen log homes which 
made up the little settlement, and their windows were dark. 
They were floating in a great yellow sea of moonlight. 
He could make out the dark walls of the forest and the 
silvery sheen of Middle Finger inlet. From beyond that sheen 
came the low murmur of Lake Superior beating against the 
rocks half a mile away. In springtime there was always this 
moaning of the big lake at Five Fingers, even on still nights 
when there was no wind. 

And tonight it was so quiet Peter could hear his own heart 
beating. At times it hurt him. It rose up in him somewhere 
and choked him. Once or twice, if Simon had been awake, he 
could have heard the boy sobbing. 

But Peter was beyond that now. His pale, thin face looking 
at the moon over the tree tops had grown tense and set in its 
understanding and grief. Out under that moon his father was 
being hunted. Men were after him—men who would kill him 
or hang him if they caught him. He was no longer puzzled. 
He knew why Donald McRae, his father, had brought him to the 
edge of the settlement and had sent him in alone to Simon 
McQuarrie. His father was gone forever, just as his mother 
was gone, only she was dead. 

He gulped hard, and his fingers clutched at the rough wood 
of the windowsill. He could not remember his mother except as 
a beautiful dream. She had come to him sometimes that way, 
and he had felt the soft warmth of her hands and the sweet breath 
of her kisses in his sleep. In his brain he treasured a picture of 
her, but it was only a picture, while his father had been very 
real. Since the first day he could remember, it was his father 
who had made up his world, his father who had been pal, com- 
rade and mother to him all his life, and who now—out under the 
light of the wonderful moon—was being hunted by men with 


guns, just as they had so often hunted the big white rabbits. 
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Again and again as he sat alone 
at the window his mind went over 
the events which had passed so 
swiftly since the day before yes- 
terday, when his father galloped 
in from the railroad settlement 
with the officers of the law at his 
heels, and together they ran into 
the safety of the woods, leaving 
the little cabin in the clearing which had been their home. 

After that had come the longer flight, two days and nights of 
exhaustion and hunger, and the final parting when they heard 
the axes of the men at Five Fingers. It was when he came to 
that point his heart rose up and choked him, and he wanted to 
cry out in the stillness. If only his father had put greater 
faith in his strength and years, and had let him go along! But 
his father had sent him on alone to this strange settlement of 
Five Fingers, where he had met Mona, and Aleck Curry and 
Simon McQuarrie .. . 

When his thoughts came to Mona, the little woodland goddess 
in whose defense he had fought Aleck Curry in the edge of the 
forest half an hour after leaving his father, a bit of comfort 
crept into Peter’s soul. It wasn’t so bad, with Mona near him. 
She had come into his life in a most unexpected and beautiful 
way, and had helped him whip the beast of a boy who had kicked 
her dog. He could still feel the warm thrill of her little hand as 
she led him through the woods and slashings into Five Fingers. 
And later, when Simon McQuarrie told him the truth about his 
father, and he went into the thickening darkness of the forest 
to fight out his grief alone, she had followed him and had com- 
forted him until in his despair he had confided -in her the 
terrible story which Simon had warned him must never pass 
his lips. And Mona had said, her eyes glowing at him in 
the dusk: 

“Your father is alive and he can come back. But mine can’t, 
Peter. He is dead. And so is my mother.” 

Peter could almost hear her speaking those words now, whisper- 
ing them, as if she realized in that instant the sacredness of the 
trust he had put in her. And she was right. His father was 
alive, and could come back, while hers . . . 

The distant murmuring of the lake came to him faintly. 
Ii made him shiver. Out there, somewhere, her father and 
mother had been drowned. He wondered if Mona was awake 
and was also listening to that sound, so faint at times that it 
was like a breath of air. It must haunt her, he thought. It 


¢ } was terrible to remember 
ee one’s father and mother 
dying like that, both at 


a once, and Peter shuddered. 
r It made him a little 
-§ ashamed, too. The sense of 


; manhood which his father 

had planned and nurtured 
= in him began to rise above 
4, his own hopelessness and 
heartache, and he leaned 
out of the window to look 
at the cabin of Pierre and 
Josette Gourdon, where 
Mona lived. That was dark, 
too. But Mona might be 
awake. He hoped so. Next 
to his father she was the 
biggest thing that had ever 
come into his life, and 
thought of her, and of her 
nearness, and of her lying 
awake thinking about him, 
sent a warm and comforting 
feeling through him. 

It seemed to him, now that the reaction had come in his mind, 
that everything about the night was assuming a new aspect. 
It was the kind of night he and his father loved, and its stillness, 
its shadows and floods of yellow moonlight, brought him a new 
message. Their moon, they had always called it. 

“You were born on a night with the moon shining like that,” 
his father had told him. “It came in at the window to look at 
you, and it was mighty pleased.” 

So the moon had always been a personal thing to Peter, just 
as it had been to his father. And the Man in the Moon, Peter 
observed, was in a friendly humor tonight. There was a sly 
look in his eyes and an odd twist to his mouth, as if he were 
winking at Peter and telling him how beautifully everything was 
coming out, both for his father and for himself. Between Mona 
and the moon the sickness grew less in his heart, and remembering 
he had not said the prayer which his father had never let him 
forget, he bowed his face on the windowsill and whispered the 
words to himself 

When he raised his head his ears began to attune themselves 


_ to the different sounds of the night. He heard an odd chuckling, 


and a porcupine came waddling through the moonlight toward 
the cabin. Peter could see him clearly. He was big and fat 
and stupidly happy, and chattered like a cooing baby as he 
approached Simon’s woodpile. And at last the tenseness went 
out of Peter’s face, and his eves brightened in the moonglow, and 
he pursed up his lips to whistle down softly at Porky. He 
wanted to warn him of the doom which Mona had said hovered 
over all porcupines at Five Fingers. But the creature was deaf 
and dumb and blind. He found the ax which Simon had for- 
gotten, and grunted his satisfaction. Then he humped himself 
into a comfortable ball and his teeth began working like swiftly 
beating little hammers upon the helve of the ax, which was 
salty with the sweat of Simon’s hands. Peter whistled. 

“Get out, Porky!’’ he called softly 

He was considering the necessity of going down to save 
Simon’s ax when a second chattering shadow waddled in out of 
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the moonlit open between the cabin and the forest. It was 
another porcupine, a huge black fellow whe was carrying on an 
animated debate with himself as he advanced. Peter grinned. 
He loved to hear the porcupines talk to themselves. But he 
had never heard one quite like the big black fellow. It was as 
if a mother pig was coming with a litter of little grunting ones 
at her heels, and he wondered if Simon would sleep through it 
all. The newcomer made straight for the woodpile and the 
gray possessor of the ax helve turned to meet him. 

Then came a swift, flail-like movement of tails, followed by 
squeals and blows that sent a thrill of excitement through 
Peter. It was a glorious fight from the beginning, and somehow 
the big black fellow made him think of Aleck Curry, and in his 
eagerness to see the battle he leaned half out of the window. 
For a time he could not see who was getting the bad end of it. 
Then the black, who was more than ever like Aleck Curry, got a 
swing from the gray’s tail that must have filled him with quills 
wrong-side in, for he let out a wail and began to retreat. 

Not until then did Peter hear a sound from the room below 
him. A door opened. In another moment Simon McQuarrie 
came round the end of the cabin. He was a tall and ghostly 
figure in his nightgown, which fell to his knees, and in his hand 
he carried a club. The club rose and fell and Peter heard a 
sickening blow. A feeling of horror shot through him. 

“Don’t kill the gray one!” he cried. “Don’t kill it!” 

Simon McQuarrie, about to make for his second victim, looked 
up at the window in surprise. Peter saw the gray porcupine 
ambling back toward the timber, grunting and protesting as he 
went, and Simon made no effort to overtake him 

“They were having a fine fight,” explained Peter. ‘That 
black one was Aleck Curry, and the other was licking him. He 
was smaller, too.” 

For a space the Scotchman stood silent in the moonlight. 
Then he asked, ‘Have you been asleep, Peter?” 

Peter shook his head. ‘‘No.” 

“What have you been doing?” 

“Just looking at the moon.” 

Simon turned slowly, with a suspicious upward glance. 

“Better go now,” he advised. “If you don’t I'll ask you to 
come down and sleep with me.”’ As he disappeared round the 
end of the cabin, his scant nightgown flapping above his long 
and bony legs, Simon muttered under his breath: “Donald was 
wrong in having me tell the lad. Better to have lied and never 
let him know. As it is An expression which only Donald 
McRae would have understood settled on his face, and he paused 
for a moment at his door to look across the open, where Pierre 
Gourdon’s home lay in the radiance of the night. He could 
see the window of the room in which Mona slept, and the lines 
about his stern mouth softened. 

“Poor little devils, both of them,” he said, and went in to 
his bed. 

Peter heard the door close. 


It seemed easier for him now 
to lie down upon the blankets. The moonlight streamed in upon 
him, and Peter could feel it. There was always that something 
warm and comforting about the moon. He closed his eyes and 
his thoughts no longer brought a lump into his throat or hurt 
him. It was as if an older mind 
were helping him over certain 
difficult places. It assured him 
his father was safe. The police 
would not get him, and it would 
not be long before he returned. 
If he failed to do that he would 
surely write, and Peter could then 
go to him. 

He began to think of Mona. 
She was, after all, the pleasantest 
thing he had ever had to think 
about, in spite of his happiness 
with his father. He reviewed the 
fight of that day and grew warm 
with anticipations of tomorrow 
and a renewal of hostilities. 

Then he grew uneasy and shame 
crept a little upon him. It made 
him squirm in his blankets to 
think that Aleck Curry would 
have whipped him if Mona hadn’t 
joined in those last two or three 
minutes of the fight. That Aleck 
was bigger and older than he, and 
that he had fought under the 


Porky found the ax which Simon had 


forgotten, and grunted his satisfaction. 


disadvantages of hunger and exhaustion, did not satisfactorily 
explain his own failure to Peter. He was glad his father had 
not seen that fight. But Mona had seen it. She had seen 
him on the ground in those final moments. with Aleck about 
to pommel him into disgraceful submission, and she had come 
in to save him. 

There was only one thing to do under the circumstances, and 
the inspiration of it comforted him. He would go out early in 
the morning, hunt up Aleck Curry and lick him. He was sure 
he could do it now, for he would be rested and would have a good 
breakfast to start with. 

He fell asleep. He dreamed of Aleck and Mona, and he 
fought so fiercely, with Mona’s dark eves and hair filling his © 
vision, that Simon heard him twisting and groaning and climbed 
quietly up the ladder from below to look at him. 

For a long time the stern Scotchman watched Peter, and in the 
fainter light of the moon which now filled the room a miracle of 
change passed over his face and it became as gentle as a woman’s, 
No one, since long years ago, had ever caught that gentleness in 
Simon McQuarrie’s face. 

“Tt seems only yesterday,” he whispered softly to himself. 
“Only yesterday, Helen.” 

Something trembled inside him, and he knew the mother was 
in that room with Peter, watching over him as he had seen her 
many times in those years when he had cared for the two, those 
beautiful but pitiless years when he had hardened his heart 
against all hope for himself in his devotion and duty to his hunted 
friend, Donald McRae. Only yesterday! And yet many hard 
and tedious years had passed since then, and through them he 
had gone like a piece of iron that is hardened into steel by the 
alchemy of fire. Tonight had come the mysterious change. 
He climbed down softly, his heart trembling. He loved Peter. 
He loved him as he had loved the mother. 

Peter awoke with the dawn, and with that dawn he saw Five 
Fingers rousing itself into life. All the sweetness of spring was 
in the air. The delicious morning song of the robins was the 
first cheering sound that came to him. 

“A man cannot be so wicked that the song of a robin will 
not stir some good in his heart,” Donald McRae had taught 
Peter. ‘God made that song to begin the day with, and only 
those buried in the darkness of cities cannot hear or understand 
the message. Always think kindly of people in the cities, Peter. 
They are unfortunate.” 

And Peter thought of that as he looked out of the window on 
the few log cabins at Five Fingers... He had never seen a real 
city, but here, with the rose-flush of the rising sun painting the 
eastern sky beyond the forests, was everything of beauty and 
glory his mind could conceive. “Here,” he seemed to hear his 
father saying, “is God.” 

Silvery wreaths of smoke were rising from the stone and clay 
chimneys of Five Fingers. He heard the gulls and caught the 
flash of their white wings over the Middle Inlet. Down there, 
too, was the squat black tug owned by Aleck Curry’s father— 
the tug which came up from Fort William three or four times a 
year to carry the lumber away. It was the one ugly thing he 
could see, and he was glad it did not belong at Five Fingers. 

A few minutes later Poleon Dufresne passed 
Simon’s cabin with a pail of milk and heard the 
Scotchman whistling. This was unusual, and 
he paused to thrust in a curious face at the door, 
smiling good morning. Simon was getting 
breakfast with an almost boyish enthusiasm 
and when Poleon saw Peter scrubbing his face, 
his jaws fell apart in amazement. 

“Morning, Poleon,” greeted Simon. ‘This 
is Peter—Peter McRae, and I’ve adopted him. 
He’s the son of an old friend of mine, and he 
came last night as a sort of surprise. He’s 
going to bide with me.” 

This was a lot of information for Simon 
McQuarrie to give on any one 
subject at any one time, and 
Poleon came in with his pail, 
grinning his appreciation. He 
laid a hand affectionately on 
Peter’s shoulder and told him how 
glad the people in Five Fingers 
would be to have him among 
them. Peter liked Poleon’s 


round, rosy face with its cheery 
blue eyes, and when about to 
go Poleon turned a third of the 


contents of his pail into an earthenware crock and said: 
“That’s for you, boy. Simon here doesn’t care for milk, 
but he must get plenty of it now for you. There’s nothing like 
milk to make you fat and healthy.” 

It was Saturday. Peter learned that fact half an hour later 
while he was helping Simon wash the breakfast dishes. It came 
from a voice behind them, and Peter turned to find Mona 
standing in the door. 

“It’s Saturday and there is no school,” she announced. “So 
I have come to get you acquainted with Five Fingers, Peter.” 

An enormous thrill ran through Peter. She was even lovelier 
than yesterday as she stood with her slim little figure framed 
in the doorway. Her beautiful dark eyes were shining and 
looking at him, and her wonderful black hair looked like velvet. 
— Simon’s undemonstrative face broke into an appreciative 
smile. 

Once he had told Pierre Gourdon it was not good for a child 
to be as beautiful as Mona. But a new thought came into his 


Between the moon and the thought of Mona, the sickness grew less in the heart of Peter McRae. 


mind this morning, a strange and weird thought for a Scotchman 
of his nature, and he chuckled softly as he told Peter to wipe 
his hands and go with Mona. 

Then he went to her, and tilted up her pretty chin, and ran 
his hand over her smooth hair that was like silk to his work- 
hardened palm. He had never done that before, and Mona 
was surprised. She was surprised, too, at the changed look in 
his faceand eyes. Heseemed to be a different Simon McQuarrie 
than she had ever known. 

“So you helped Peter whip that young rascal Aleck Curry, 
did you?” he asked with a wicked note of exultation in his voice. 

She flushed a little and cast a swift glance at Peter. 

“Peter had him whipped when I went in,” she replied loyally. 

“No, I didn’t,” corrected Peter. “He was just going to mess 
me up in proper shape when you hit him with the stick. But I 
can lick him today.” 

Mona smiled proudly at him. Then she looked sternly at 


Simon. ‘You killed one of my porcupines.” P 
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“I had to,” explained Simon. ‘He was eating my ax. 
Peter will take him over to the cemetery for you.” 

He returned to his work and Peter and Mona went to the dead 
porcupine. Buddy was sniffing suspiciously at the corpse, and 
at sight of the red stains on the earth Mona shivered. 

“He didn’t need to kill it,” she said. “I heard you call 
to him to let the gray one go. He could have let this one 
go, too.” 

“You heard me?” 

She nodded. “I saw the candle in your room until it went 
out. Then I sat at the window in the moonlight. I didn’t 
feel like sleeping.” 

“Neither did I,” said Peter, his heart beating strangely. 
“I—I was wondering if you were awake. Did you hear the 
lake?” 

“T always hear it.” 

He picked up the dead porcupine, feeling he had said something 
wrong. Mona took the other foot and together they carried 
their burden beyond the farthest cabin to a high little meadow at 
the foot of a green knoll. Here, Peter observed, were many 
scores of green little mounds, and many others over which the 
grass had not grown, and still others very fresh. And every- 
where among them flowers were growing. Mona pointed out a 
spade. and he dug a hole. When they were done and the black 
porcupine was in his final resting place, Mona said: 


“T'll stop him,” said Peter. 
Mona caught him by the arm. 
“I won't like you if you fight.” 


“That is the twenty-seventh this spring. I wonder why 
porcupines like cabin doors and windowsills and axes and table 
legs when there are so many nice things to eat in the woods?” 

“Tt’s the salt,” explained Peter. ‘They like to eat anything 
somebody has handled.” 

“J put salt in the woods lots of it,” said Mona. ‘The deer 
like it too, and the rabbits, and the mice, and almost everything 
alive except the birds. Uncle Pierre has the tug bring me a 
barrel of salt every time it comes. Last time Aleck Curry stole 
pepper from the tug’s kitchen and put it in my salt.” 

“T’m going to lick him today,’’ he assured her. 

In her possessive little way she took his hand as they walked 
back. “I don’t want you to fight him, not unless you have to, 
Peter. He isn’t worth it. You have nice eyes, and they don’t 
look good swollen half shut. I wish mine were blue.” 

“T don’t,’ declared Peter with a suddenness that startled 
him. ‘They’re—they’re——” 

“What?” she insisted. 

“They’re—awfully pretty,” finished Peter bravely. ‘I never 
seen—I mean I never saw such pretty eyes.” 

He felt like wriggling down into his collar, and looked away 
from her. Mona blushed, her eyes sparkling like diamonds. 

“And I wish I had light hair, too—like yours,” she added. 

“T don’t. Your hair is—prettier than your eyes. When I 
first saw you, there in the sun, I thought ui 
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“What did you think?” 

“ITdunno. I dunno what I thought.” 

He was tremendously uncomfortable, and was glad the musical 
droning of the sawmill began just then. That was another 
thrill, the clean, high-pitched cutting of steel through wood. 
There is something chummy and companionable about the.sound 
of a sawmill at work in the heart of a forest country. It is 
friendly even to a stranger and makes one feel at home, and 
when Mona and Peter came to the mill the half-dozen men there 
were going about their duties as if they were a pleasure instead 
of work. They were 4 happy lot. 

Then Mona ran up quickly behind a man who was twisting 
a log with a long cant hook and tried to cover his eyes with 
her hands. In a moment the man had turned and had her up 
off the ground, tight in his arms. Mona kissed him, and Peter 
thought he had never seen the face of any man filled with a 
happiness like that which he saw in Pierre Gourdon’s. And 
Mona, holding out her hand to Peter, said: “This is my Uncle 
Pierre. Come and kiss him, Peter.” 

And there, with both the young folk in his arms, and the big 
steel saw laughing and wailing in their ears, Pierre Gourdon, 
into whose heart God had put a passionate love for all children, 
kissed Peter. In thus welcoming the boy he drew him so close 
that for an instant Peter’s face touched Mona’s soft cheek, and 
so warm and sweet was it that through all the years that followed 
Peter never forgot that wonderful moment. 

Then Pierre Gourdon said, holding Peter off at arm’s length, 
and looking at his eye, which was still dark, and his lip, which 
was swollen: “So you are the young man who whipped Aleck 
Curry for annoying Mona? Why, Aleck is half again as big 
as you-—— 

“And I didn’t whip him,” interrupted Peter. ‘Not alone. 
Iwas tired andempty asadrum. He was licking me when Mona 
Jumped in.” 

Laughter filled Pierre’s eyes, and then a shadow followed it. 

e gentleness in his face gave way to a stern resolution. 

“Aleck is not a good boy,” he said. “I will not have him 
troubling you, Mona. If he does it again you must tell me.” 


“She needn’t do that,” protested 
Peter quickly. “I'll take care of her. 
I’m going to lick Aleck Curry today.” 

Pierre Gourdon looked at the boy, 
and the sternness left his face. ‘Peter, 
you’re a man. I love boys like you. 
I guess I won’t worry over you and 
Aleck any more, Ange. I think Peter 
is going to do what he says.” 

When they had left Pierre and were 
going toward the Gourdon cabin, 
Peter asked, ““What did he mean when 
he called you Ange?” 

“Tt’s a name he gave me the day he 
brought me out of the water when my 
mother and father were drowned,” ex- 
plained Mona softly. “It means some- 
thing much nicer than I am.” 

“IT don’t believe it,” said Peter. 
“What does it mean?” 

“Angel.” 

“Oh!” Peter was silent for several 
moments. Then he said: “I like it. 
I guess that was what I must have been 
thinking when I saw you first yesterday, 
there in the sun, with the flowers around you. First off you sort 
of scared me.” 

“T must have looked ugly enough to scare anyone,” agreed 
Mona depreciatively. 

“You wasn’t ugly,” said Peter. ‘“What’s that building down 
there, with the box-like thing on top of it?’ 

“Tt’s the church—and our school. Uncle Joe’s wife, Marie 
Antoinette, teaches us. She’s beautiful, Peter. Uncle Pierre 
says she is as lovely as Aunt Josette was when she was young. 
She is beautiful, too. You’ve been to school a lot, haven’t you?” 

“Not so much.” 

“But you talk well.” 

“My father taught me. Every day I studied, and he heard my 
lessons, even when we were on the trail. My dad was ig 
He stopped, the odd thickening coming in his throat again. 

“T love your father,” said Mona gently. “Last night I 
prayed he’d come back, and he will. Uncle Pierre says it was 
prayer that brought me to him. He says prayer is always 
answered, if you believe hard enough.” 

“My dad says that, too.” 

“And I’m going to pray every night, Peter. I’m going to 
pray for your father to come back. And he will.” 

The little doubt which had planted itself like a seed in Peter's 
mind was growing in spite of Mona and the beauty at Five 
Fingers. “If he comes back they may catch him,” he said. 
“And if they do that ” She saw a queer, twisted look like a 
shadow in his face, and her fingers tightened. ‘They'll kill 
him. That’s what Simon McQuarrie says.” 

After a moment Mona said: “I wish we could tell Uncle Pierre. 
He always brings things out right. And this is coming out 
right, too, Peter. I know it.” 

Without logic, she was sweetly comforting. Her gentle 
assurance was a buoy to which Peter clung tenaciously. 

“Did you ever have many prayers answered?” he asked. 

“Yes, when I prayed hard,” she replied. ‘I’m praying for 
something to happen to Aleck Curry, too. And it’s going to 
happen, Peter. I know it’s going to happen.” 

“What?” 
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“Anything—almost. I wish the crows would pull his hair 
out!” She stopped herself with a jerk. “There he is now— 
down there on the Finger. He is throwing stones at my gulls!’’ 

“T’ll stop him,” said Peter, starting off. 

She caught him by the arm. “I won’t like you if you fight. 
Aunt Josette and Marie Antoinette are waiting for us, and 
they won’t like you either.” 

Peter gave himself up, though he could hear a challenging 
shout coming faintly from Aleck. And then out of the door of 
one of the cabins came a tall, slim woman with a face so sweet 
in its smile of welcome that Peter smiled back shyly, even 
before Mona had said, “‘This is my Aunt Josette.” 

For an hour after that he was meeting people at Five Fingers. 
First there was Marie Antoinette, who 
was younger than Aunt Josette, but 
only a little prettier, Peter thought, and 
who said she would have a place for him 
in school next Monday morning. From 
one cabin to another Mona made him 
go with her, and he met the Poulins and 
Dufresnes and Croissets until he began 
to have trouble in remembering their 
names. 

Then they came to the last cabin of 
all, and this cabin looked like a doll’s 
house to Peter. And the person they 
found in it was like a doll, too. At 
first Peter thought she was a playmate 
of Mona’s, for she was only a little 
taller, with blue eyes and red lips and 
gold-brown curls tied back with a 
ribbon. 

“This is Adette Clamart, Peter— 
Jame Clamart’s wife, and she graduated 
from the school of Ste. Anne de la 
Perade before Jame brought her to 
Five Fingers! And the baby us 
Mona dragged him to the side of a crib 
and Peter looked down upon the round, 
cheerful face of Telesphore Clamart, 
eight months old. Telesphore eyed 
Peter speculatively and then his coun- 
tenance broke into a smile and he held 
up a pair of chubby arms. 

Mona uttered a gasp of delight. “He 
likes you, Peter! Put your head down. 
He wants to hug you.” 

Peter felt himself growing red and 
hot as he bowed his head to young 
Telesphore. The baby dug his fingers 
in his hair and squealed in triumph. 
It was the first baby he had ever 
touched, and suddenly he forgot the 
two girls and his embarrassment as 
he felt a soft little mouth touching his cheek. He laughed back 
at Telesphore, and when the baby freed his hair and he stood 
up straight again he thought Adette’s eyes, bright with the 
glory of motherhood, were almost as beautiful as Mona’s. He 
fumbled in his pockets to find something for Telesphore and 
produced his jacknife. 

“You can have that,” he said, speaking directly at Telesphore. 

When they were about to go Adette put her hand affectionately 
on his shoulder. “Mona told us what happened yesterday in 
the woods, Peter, and Jame and I love you for giving Aleck 
Curry that beating. It was splendid of you to fight for Mona!” 

In the clearing Peter said to Mona: “It isn’t true. I didn’t 
lick Aleck Curry. Why do you tell them that?” 

“Tt is true,” retorted Mona. “Why is it you don’t want me 
to think you whipped him? I’ve told everybody you did!” 

Her question and a quick flash in her eyes sent a little thrill 
through Peter. Was it possible Mona really believed he was 
getting the best of the fight when she began pommeling Aleck 
Curry with the stick? Peter looked at her, trying to measure 
the truth of the matter. But Mona’s eyes were innocent. If 
she was lying to him she was doing it beautifully. 

In a vague sort of way the problem weighed on Peter’s mind, 
and he saw even.more clearly that it was necessary for him to 
whip Aleck Curry that day. 

From the corners of his eyes he began questing for Aleck, 
who had disappeared from the strip of sand below them, though 
he did this in such a way that Mona did not guess his intention. 
She showed him her pets, and it was then Peter saw something 


W. SoMERSET 
MAUGHAM 


stories. 


Berween times of writing novels like 
“The Moon and Sixpence” and plays like 
“East of Suez” and “The Circle,” W. Som- 
erset Maugham ambles about the world get- 
ting into countries of which I have never even 
heard and meeting the sort of folks whose ac- 
quaintance is an adventure in itself. 

Every t:ine I talk with him I am fascinated 
by the tales he tells, so the last time—as he 
was crossing the United States on his way 
from the Orient to his home in Lon- 
don—I asked him to write some of these 


The first—called “The Impostors’— 


will be in the next issue. 


which he had never seen before, though he loved all wild things, 
At Mona’s soft little calls the big-eyed moose birds which 
Peter called whisky jacks fluttered about her and ate crumbs 
out of her hands. Down on the white sand of the Middle 
Finger the gulls gathered in close about them, like a flock of 
chickens, begging in soft, throaty notes for the tidbits which 
she had brought. She sat in the sand and they climbed over 
her lap. One huge white fellow pecked at her hair. 

“That’s Bobo,” she explained. “He always wants to eat my 
hair!” A one-legged gull hopped on her lap and began eating 
greedily the handful of bread crumbs which she offered him, 
“And this is Dominique. I call him that to tease Dominique 
Beauvais, who is so fat and round. I don’t know how he lost 

his leg, but I believe Aleck Curry 

must have shot if off a year ago. | 

wish Aleck’s father would never bring 
e him here again!” 

It was almost noon when Peter left 
Mona and returned to Simon Mc. 
Quarrie’s cabin. His head was in a 
whirl and his heart stirred uneasily 
between joy and grief. Not for many 
minutes at a time had his thoughts 
been away from his father. His white 
and hunted face was a vision that 
never quite faded out of Peter’s momen- 
tary flashes of happiness. Deep down 
in his heart was an emptiness which 
even Mona could not fill, an aching 
pain which her beauty and her gentle- 
ness softened but could not quite drive 
away. 

And Mona tried. In her heart, 
which was sometimes a woman’s heart 
in a child’s breast, she knew that Peter 
was grieving and fighting to hide his 
grief. The tragedy in her own life, 
and a sorrow which had been deeper 
and more pitiless than Peter’s, made 
her understand. 

It seemed only yesterday to Mona 
that her mother had laughed and played 
with her, and only yesterday that the 
terrible thing had happened in the sea. 
No one, not even Pierre Gourdon, 
knew how vividly those hours and 
days came back to her at times. The 
forest and the wild things shared her 
secret, but no others. Over the two 
graves in the little cemetery at Five 
Fingers she had said quietly to Peter 
that morning, ‘‘My father and mother, 
Peter’’—and that was all. 

Something in her voice held Peter 
from asking for the story of that frightful hour in the maelstroms 
of the Pit, where Pierre Gourdon had saved her, and her father 
and mother had died. But ke felt it. It crept into him and 
became a part of him, and even Pierre Gourdon would have found 
it difficult to explain what was born in their hearts in those mo- 
ments when Peter looked at the big stone into which had been 
roughly cut the words, ‘‘Paul and Mona Guyon, Died Sept. 27, 
1900”—and then said gently to the girl who stood fighting 
bravely at his side, “I’m sorry, Mona.” For to Pierre they 
were children. 

But there was something in Peter’s soul that was struggling 
beyond childhood as he returned to Simon’s cabin. Three 
days, and this day most of all, had shown him his first dim vision 
of the bridge which spans the illusive way between boy and 
man. He had lost his father. But his father was not dead, 
while Mona’s was gone forever. Out of the chaos in his mind 
taese facts kept repeating themselves, and with them came even 
more insistently the desire to do something for Mona. One 
possible achievement loomed—the whipping of Aleck Curry! 

Simon took him among the men after dinner and he became 
acquainted with them all. They went back into the cuttings, 
and it was three o’clock before Peter found himself alone. Then, 
instead of going back to Mona, he circled in the edge of the 
timber until he came to the end of the finger of evergreens that 
reached almost to the inlet. His heart gave a jump when 
saw Aleck on the tug shooting at the flying gulls with a sling- 
shot. Peter had made up his mind to challenge his enemy 


[R. L.] 


calmly and without excitement, 2s his (Continued on page 110) 
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Illustrations by M. L. Bower 


manufacturer and the richest citizen of Peckham Heights. 

It was in recognition of the first of these facts that he 

named his older son Hector and his younger son Aeneas; 
it was in recognition of the last fact that Aeneas Kennedy, when 
he grew up and had a son of his own, permitted Grandfather 
Kennedy to name him too. Grandfather Kennedy named him 
Homer; he used to sit beside the infant’s carriage on the porch 
and read him stirring passages from Pope’s translation. 

Grandfather Kennedy, in a life covering some seventy-seven 
years, made but one mistake. That, however, was rather a bad 
mistake. He made it about three months before he died, and 
it consisted in investing the whole of his considerable property 
in the Iridescent Soap Manufacturing Company, afterwards 
rather widely known as the Iridescent Soap Bubble. 

And so Homer Kennedy was named in vain. 

Immediately after finishing what was rather grandly known 
as his education, Hector Kennedy had gone East, to Boston, 
entered the real estate business, begun to sign himself H. R. 
Kennedy, omitting the e-c-/-o, and gloriously succeeded. The 
good Aeneas, meantime, stayed at home in Peckham Heights 
and failed, not gloriously, but a little at a time, so that no one 
noticedit. There was little intercourse between the two brothers. 
Hector looked down on Aeneas as a poor old stick-in-the-mud 
without ambition, and Aeneas looked up to Hector with awe 
and longing and the pride that goes with poverty. H. R. 
Kennedy had never offered to use his influence in behalf of his 


[; HIS day Grandfather Kennedy was a scholar and a 


brother Aeneas, or of his brother Aeneas’s son Homer; he 
was accustomed to say that of all the Kennedys he was the 
only one who had inherited Grandfather Kennedy’s get-up- 
and-get. 

Homer Kennedy was the only son in a family of girls. At 
nine he had had measles and whooping cough at the same time; 
in the eyes of his mother and his older unmarried sisters he never 
entirely recovered. A kind of fiction grew up that Homer 
was delicate and had to be humored; in view of his healthy 
appearance and not unsubstantial form, no fiction could have 
been more unfounded. And yet there it was. Homer was hu- 
mored through grammar school and high school; ke was humored 
into the state university in an adjoining town and hurrored out 
again. Humoring Homer came with time to mean deciding what 
Homer should do and seeing that Homer did it. 

Homer did not openly rebel until the day of his commence- 
ment. Then he came home and threw his diploma with its two 
maroon-colored bows on to the living room table. 

“Well,” said Homer, ‘I’m through.” 

His family did not understand, but that was not necessary, 
because Homer understood himself. 

“Yes—you’re through,” his father said. ‘I suppose now you'll 
be going into Grey’s . ” Grey’s was the company that em- 
ployed Mr. Kennedy and his three unmarried daughters. 

“No,” said Homer. “I guess not. I’m going East this 
summer and work, and in the fall I’m going to the Harvard 
Business School for a year, and then I’m going into business.” 
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For a moment they were silent. Not one of 
them could have been more surprised if he had 
dropped into a musical chair that plays Yankee 
Doodle when you sit in it Then they began. 

“But what about your health?” asked Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

““My health,” said Homer, “‘is fine.” 

He did not speak unkindly, but there was a 
finality in his tone that recalled, suddenly, - 
Grandfather Kennedy. 

“But the money,” his father objected, in his 
turn. “What about the money? You can’t 
earn enough in one summer.” 

“T don’t need to,” said Homer. “I’ve got 
about enough now. I’ve been saving it up.” 

“But why . . .” someone began. 

“‘Well—why not?” said Homer. 

Three days later he left Peckham Heights by 
the night train. 

When they came to think it over, Homer’s 
family was rather pleased than otherwise. It 
was somehow refreshing to have a thing like 
that happen. Mrs. Kennedy said to one of the 
neighbors that Homer wanted to go and she 
thought she might as well humor him and let 
him do it. 


Homer Kennedy was an utterly likable 
young man. But he was not handsome. He 
had a round, pleasant, friendly face, marked 
by wide, pleasant blue eyes, and a wide, pleas- 
ant smile, and not much of a nose. His hair 
was pale and fine with a tendency to stand up 
straight like the down <n a baby’s head; the 
lock in front, unless watched, persisted in fall- 
ing forward and making itself into a misplaced 
triangular bang over one eyebrow. Homer’s 
expression was one of innocence too good to be 
completely true. It was the kind of expression 
that might have gathered half the confidence 
men in New York about him before he had 
walked two blocks down Broadway—but they 
would have found that Homer Kennedy’s 
watch was padlocked to his vest pocket all the 
time. 

Homer found a position without difficulty, 
made himself an allowance for the summer, and 
saved money. He did not. seek preferment 
from his uncle, H. R. Kennedy; to Homer 
nothing could have been more bitter than to 
have H. R. Kennedy think that he wanted to get 
something out of him. In the fall he moved to 
Cambridge. It was by a fluke that he hap- 


pened to share his room with Dean Heywood. 

Dean Heywood was that year, as he himself 
often said, out of luck. Always before he had 
enjoyed the luxury of “rooms”’; that he did not 
continue to do so was only because of the sudden unreasonable 
notion of his father—W. W. Heywood, of Chicago—that fifty- 
five hundred dollars was an outrageous sum for him to have 
spent the year before. Dean Heywood, who was not without 
his father’s judgment, saw that he would rather save money in 
room rent than in other ways. The next day he and Homer 
took up their quarters beside the Cambridge Common. 

They got on together excellently well in a kind of impersonal 
way; sometimes they hardly met for days on end. Dean 
Heywood liked Homer Kennedy without really noticing him, 
because he was a good-natured sort of chap who didn’t hog the 
mirror all the time or try to borrow money. Homer liked 
Dean too; Deaninterested him. Dean Heywood was in the habit 
of interesting people. He was all the kinds of handsome that 
Homer Kennedy was not—an unusually big man, heavy-browed 
and heavy-shouldered, with well behaved dark hair and singu- 
larlv large dark eyes, which he knew how to use to advantage. 
He had always been a success among men and particularly 
among women. When he met a girl he was accustomed to take 
her hand, and raising it to a point slightly above his second 
shirt stud, to hold it there for a long moment while he looked 
straight down at her and smiled—just a little—but just enough. 
After that everything went easily. 

Homer Kennedy and Dean did not know the same people. 
Dean Heywood ran with some of the smart Boston crowd— 
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Miss Eliot Abingdon had many friends more elegant than Homer 


Jim Abingdon and Peter Wayne and Compton Hedges and the 
Leighs; Homer Kennedy was friends with everyone and had no 
intimates. It would have surprised his family to know that 
he had the reputation of being an entertaining fellow—but one 
who always managed to get his own way. 

It did not occur to Dean to introduce Homer Kennedy to 
any of his friends. Nevertheless, in certain of his more garru- 
lous moods, he liked to talk to Homer. 

He said that Jim Abingdon was a darned nice fellow; that 
when anything was going on he was likely to be right straight 
there. He spoke with enthusiasm of several girls, notably of 
Betty and Dorothea, and in particular of Jim’s twin sister, Eliot 
Abingdon. There, he said, was a girl for you—wonderful 
looking, and a dead game sport. At two o’clock one Monday 
morning Dean woke Homer to tell him that he was just in from 
a week-end house party at the shore; Eliot, he said, had driven 
them back in less than two hours. How was that for driving? 

“All right,” said Homer briefly, and rolled over again toward 
the wall. 

Then he made an additional remark. “I guess I’d like Miss 
Abingdon,” he said. 


Miss Abingdon danced up and down on impatient toes and 
shook the telephone a little as if she would shake a suggestion 
out of Dean Heywood at the other end of the wire. 
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Kennedy, but at that moment she was very honestly glad to see Homer. 


I’ve got to have 
Listen—Dean. 


“But Dean,” she said, ‘think of someone. 
another man from somewhere, haven’t I? 
What about your roommate?” 

Dean Heywood came upstairs to his room, looking rather 
amused and rather worried and not entirely pleased. 

“Eliot Abingdon’s giving a party tonight,” he said,’ “and 
Alton Leigh’s got pip or something at the last minute and can’t 


” 


come. She wants me to bring you round to fillin . . . 
Homer Kennedy was sitting with his feet on the window-sill. 
“Well—all right,”’ he said, rising. ‘Why not?” 


For five minutes after Homer Kennedy arrived at Eliot 
Abingdon’s party he was completely miserable. He had shaken 
hands with his hostess for as long as any man reasonably could, 
and to each of the others had murmured something vaguely 
polite which was not listened to. He found himself then obtru- 
sively alone in the midst of a group among whom were Dorothea 
Carstairs and Betty Draper and Catriona Dale and several men; 
they were laughing at some joke Homer did not understand. 


Homer Kennedy shifted from one foot to the other and back, 


again; he tried to decide whether it was more conspicuous for 
him to join in the laughter or to remain honestly silent. At the 
end of the second five minutes he had planned his campaign. 
Homer detached himself from the group with which he was 
standing and crossed the room to a seat against the wall. 


*Oh Homer,” she said, **can't you do something?” 


He knew what he wanted to do and he was going to do it. He 
wanted to watch Eliot Abingdon and he was going to watch her. 

Homer Kennedy had never seen a girl like Miss Abingdon 
before. He inclined to the belief that there had never before 
been one like her, and many young men of Boston and vicinity 
would have been found to agree with him.- She was standing 
by the door now, talking to some others who had just come in— 
laughing. 

Eliot Abingdon had a low laugh with a little ring in it that 
made Homer wish that she would laugh again. He liked the 
way she moved her hands. She stood in the full flare from 
one of the wall lights, slender, erect, poised, infinitely at ease; an 
aristocrat, they would have called her, before the savor went 
out of the word. 

Homer Kennedy was not an aristocrat and he knew it. But 
he saw no reason why he should turn his back and look the 
other way on that account. 

And then what Homer had foreseen would happen did happen. 
Eliot Abingdon discovered one of her guests sitting quite alone 
at one side of the room and came torescue him. Homer Kennedy 
rose to mec her, then contrived’ somehow to get them seated 
together on the divan against the wall. Eliot Abingdon perched 
on the edge as if she might at any moment be gone again. 

“T shall have to scold you,” she said. ‘What are you dcing 
over here alone, and why didn’t you stay where I put your” 
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“Well,” said Homer siinply, “I didn’t know what they were 
talking about, and I thought I’d have a better time if I came 
over here alone where I could watch you.” 

Eliot smiled. “In that case I’d better go,” she said, ‘‘so that 
you can be alone and get a better perspective on me.” 

Miss Abingdon had the reputation of a quick tongue which 
better men than Homer Kennedy had feared. But Homer was 
not afraid of anything except that she would leave him. 

“Well, of course,” he said, “I am dazzled, but I can still bear 
looking at you near to—like this.” 

Eliot Abingdon saw that Mr. Kennedy was better able to 
take care of himself than she had thought. She had noticed 
him vaguely at his arrival as a person 
medium tall and medium fair who had 


ADELA 
not seemed entirely at ease. Now she  Rocers 
saw that he was not altogether so me- St. Jouxs 


dium as he appeared. There was honest 
admiration in his face, but a certain 
humorous look, too. He laughed—a 
pleasant, apologetic laugh. 

Miss Abingdon was accustomed to 
having men admire her, flatter her and 
fall in love with her, but she was not 
accustomed to having them laugh at 
her and at themselves while doing it. 
The experience rather interested her. 
Nevertheless, she rose. 

“They’re beginning to dance,” she 
said. “Do you see Miss Dale there by 
the doorway? Go right over like a 
nice boy and ask her to dance, and 
don’t let me catch you alone again.” 

But the nice boy rebelled. 

“T’d rather dance with you,” he said. 


Just To Humor Homer 


side was Betty Draper. He did not like Miss Draper ang 
he saw no reason for pretending that he did; he liked Mig 
Abingdon very much and saw no reason for concealing it. 

He had not before had so excellent an opportunity for gazing— 
politely—on Miss Eliot Abingdon’s charms; he made little 
mental notes as he talked to her—gray eyes, very clear and 
direct; a very faint, lovely color—he thought she did not use 
rouge; nice hands—he especially liked her hands; fair hair, 
curling a little, done high with a strange carved comb. The 
height and the proud lift of her head gave her somehow an air 
of royalty. 

“T know,” said Homer suddenly. “It’s your chin.” 

“Tt needs powder,” teased Eliot, 

But Homer explained quite seriously, 

“No,” he said, “it doesn’t need any. 
thing. I meant that the way you tip 
your chin up like that is what makes 
you look the way you look.” 

“How do I look?” 

Homer paused, not hesitating but 
considering. ‘Well—I don’t know,” 
he said. “Awfully nice, of course= 
and sort of as if you owned the earth 
and didn’t care if you did.” 

The pink in Eliot Abingdon’s cheeks 
deepened a very little; it had beena 
long time since she had been taken s0 
completely off her guard. 

“You win,” she said—and thought 
that she had finished that. But she 
had not. 

“T wasn’t trying to win,” said Homer, 
“T was trying to tell you. And any- 


“You can’t,” said Miss Abingdon. 
“T promised this to Dean.” 

“All right,” said Homer. ‘Then 
may I dance the second, third, fourth 
and fifth with you?” 

“No,” said Miss Abingdon. 

But she laughed, and that was some- 
thing. 

Homer went over dutifully and made 
his bow before Miss Dale. Miss Dale, 
who had already reckoned how things 
were coming out; stepped forward and 
wound herself about him promptly, but 
with a look of patient suffering. 

As a matter of fact, however, she 
did not need to suffer at all. Homer 
Kennedy danced extremely well. 
Catriona Dale, discovering this, laid her 
bobbed black curls against Homer’s 
chin and tried to talk to him. 

“You’re Dean’s roommate?” 

“Yes,” said Homer. 

“Nice, isn’t he?” 

“Ves,” said Homer. 

“Where have you kept vourself? I 


haven’t seen you before . . . 


“No,” said Homer. 


Evervsopy in Hollywood knows and 
loves Adela Rogers St. Johns—and tells his 
secrets to her. 

I'll never forget one night, during the ex- 
citement following the murder of W. D. 
Taylor. Mrs. St. Johns was in Chicago. I 
had called on her and we were discussing 
stories when the phone rang. 

“It’s long distance—Los Angeles,” she 
said. 

At the other end of the 2500 miles of wire 
was a famous star of the screen who was ter- 
rorized for fear she was to be involved in the 
scandal. 

“Don’t worry, honey,’ said Mrs. St. 
Johns. “Don’t worry—and don’t talk. 
I'll be home in four days and I'll take care 
of you.” 

That star’s name never appeared in the 
newspaper reports. 

Mrs. St. Johns’s short stories in Cos- 
mopolitan ring true because they are based 
on truth. There will be another in the 
next issue. [R. L.] 


way, don’t feel as if you ought to 
apologize—it’s an awfully nice way 
to look.” 

“Thank you,” said Eliot, a little 
dryly. 

Here, forsooth, was Homer Kennedy 
of Peckham Heights asking Miss Eliot 
Abingdon not to apologize for herself. 

After supper Homer was distinctly 
not so fortunate. They all fell again 
into general talk, and Homer felt 
himself more than ever left out. He 
was a long way from Eliot, and her 
brother Jim at Homer’s right, openly 
making love to Dorothea Carstairs, 
was but an indifferent substitute. Jim 
Abingdon was like his sister, and yet 
oddly unlike her. He had the same 
gray eyes without her frankness, the 
same slim height without her pride of 
carriage. He lacked in particular the 
firmness of herchin . . . Very boring! 

Abruptly, Homer Kennedy stood up 

“T guess I’d better be going now,” 
he said. And he went. 


Homer Kennedy stayed an out- 
rageously long time when he went 


There was a brief silence. They both felt the pleasure of two 
people who dance well together. 

“Wonderful, isn’t it?” said Catriona. 

“Yes,” said Homer. “Isn’t she?” 


Homer Kennedy played a system that night. After every 


dance he joined the group of which Eliot Abingdon was always 


the center. Then he presented himself to Miss Abingdon and 
asked for the next dance. When she said that she had promised 
it he waited until everyone else was paired off and took the girl 
who was left. 
And at last Eliot Abingdon said yes, and they danced. 
“You'll have to give me two right together now that I’ve get 


you,” said Homer. 


Miss Abingdon raised her brows a little. ‘Why have to?” 
“Because,” said Homer, “I’m a spoiled only son and used to 


being humored.” 


And the surprising part of that was that Eliot Abingdon did 


what he asked her to. 


At supper Homer found himself beside Miss Abingdon. Eliot 


had placed him there for two reasons: first, she was his hostess, 
and second, she felt responsible for his presence. 


On the other 


to pay his party call. This was somewhat Homer’s fault. 
But it was chiefly Eliot Abingdon’s fault. For one thing, Eliot 
ought not to have been so lovely, and for another thing, she 
ought not to have been so nice. 

Eliot Abingdon had been out for three years. During those 
three years she had driven hard and rjdden hard and played 
hard at golf and tennis and the other things that were being 
played at, and danced hard, and dressed well, and flirted, and 
had loved every minute of it. She had been always the most 
popular of her group; she had led where others fcllowed. Ske 
had taken this for granted; but she had liked it, too. And now 
suddenly she found the taste a little gone out of it all. She 
was just a little tired of parties and of having men make 
love to her all in the same way. And that was why she 
was so nice to Homer Kennedy. Homer touched something 
in Eliot Abingdon long unstirred—her curiosity. For the 
life of her she could not help wondering what he was going 
to say next. 

And so she sat opposite him that afternoon, very cool and self- 
possessed and beautiful, with the conscious arrogance of one 
who knew herself an Abingdon, and (Continued on page 170) 
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Mrs. Moyer suddenly ceased to be 


a social human being. “Willis!"’ she called. 


The Husband Snatcher 


A Story for VW 1VES, and maybe for Their Husbands 


By George Weston 


Illustrations by 


ELL WYKOFF had always been thorough-—thorough 
with a gift for experimentation. This had shown 
from his earliest history. 

Before he was one year old, for instance, his 
father would sometimes say to his mother, “Darn his little 
buttons, I believe he’s seeing how long he can cry again.” And 
there isn’t much doubt that something like that was on the 
child’s mind; he cried in such a studious manner, never allowing 
himself to be hurried or otherwise shaken off the key. Or his 
father would say, “Darn his little hide, he’s seeing how many 
times [’ll pick his spoon up.’”’ And once, when Master Mell 
was somewhat less than three, his father pulled him into the 
house and said: “What do you suppose I’ve caught him doing 
now? Shoveling dirt into his little trousers as fast as he could 
shovel it, and seeing if it would come out even down each leg!” 

Such was Master Melville Wykoff in the index—a promising 
child, as you can readily see. 

Indeed it might be said that- he climbed trees not as other 
children climbed them, for the pure youth and deviltry of it. 


J. W. McGurk 


Rather, Mell climbed trees to see how it felt to climb them, 
studiously, reflectively, with the manner of one who is taking 
inward notes. And in the same mind, he walked on the outside 
of railings, or even hung head downward by the knees whenever 
he could find a horizontal support. Things like these foreshadow 
the man and should not be lightly regarded. 

When Mell was eight he ran with a boy across the street who 
had a little sister, and sometimes they had to take this necessary 
evil along with them in her perambulator. Young Mell had a 
dog, and putting all these things together, it occurred to him 
one day that he might be able to effect an important improve- 
ment in infant transportation. With this in view, the dog was 
hitched to the baby wagon and encouraged to gallop along the 
sidewalk. 

They made fairly good speed on the flat, but after a short 
study of the question, Mell led the cavalcade to the top of 
Prospect Street hill. Baby must have been going about thirty 


miles an hour when her chariot leaped on top of the dog and 
rode him, howling blue murder, into Colonel Wace 
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privet hedge. Of course Baby shot out, and the Colonel marched 
out, and his wife ran out, and an ambulance came—clang!— 
clang!—clang!—altogether as interesting a five minutes as any 
young student might wish to see pass before him, but you know 
the way old people are, and the narrow-minded viewpoint from 
which they regard their juniors. Mell had his young hide 
tanned that night with such a wealth of warmth that long after 
it was over he was still glowing. 

In appearance, he wore glasses, even at that early age, looked 
stern and blinked a little whenever engaged in thought. 

“IT don’t know what we’re going to do with him,” his father 
said one night. 

The old boy needn’t have worried. Something can always 
be done with a youth like Mell. He found his stride in high 
school, in the physics class. Subject, chemistry. Experiment, 
burning phosphorus in a glass bell jar. Yes, from the very 
moment when the phosphorus was touched with the hot glass 
rod, it might be said that Mell had found himself. It is true 
that he had one short excursion into perpetual motion—thought 
that he had it once with a system of siphons and partial vacuums 
—but he was soon back to chemistry again. 

With a spirit like that to lift him up, it’s hard to keep a boy 
on the ground. Mell won the Whitman scholarship the year he 
graduated—good for four years at one of the noblest universities 
in the land. 

On his way homé from 
the evening high school 
exercises at which the an- 
nouncement had _ been 
made, Mell walked be- 
tween his father and 
mother. Old Mell was 
wearing a derby that 
didn’t suit him any too 
well and on his face was that vaguely 
puzzled look which paternity sometimes 
wears at seeing itself outdistanced by its 
ofispring. But you didn’t see any of 
that in Mell’s mother. Ah, no! Proudly, 
quietly, serenely she walked by the side 
of her son as though she were saying, 
“This is he whom I carried and nursed— 
he over whom I have watched and 
prayed.” 

Mindful of little things, too, she 
whispered once to Mell: “The Hibler 
girls. They both nodded to you.” 

“Let ’em nod,” said Master Mell, 
looking stern. “I’ve got no time for 
girls.” 

Old Mell looked at his son, Incredulity 
in the Moonlight underneath an old 
style derby hat. But not so Mrs. 
Wykoff. If anything, she walked along 
more proud than ever of her son. 

“You always were a good boy, Mell,” 
she said. 

“Oh, girls are no good,”’. he told her 
with a large gesture at the moon. “The 
fellows that bothered with girls at 
school—they never amounted to any- 
thing. I saw that long ago.” 


Mell was eighteen when he announced 
the Wykoffian Law Regarding Girls. 
He was thirty-six when he met Beth 
Finlayson. In the intervening eighteen 
years he had gone far; but now, as you 
are about to see, Beth stopped him. 

For one thing, all the elements conspired to his undoing. 
And for another, Beth Finlayson might have been born and 
raised just to turn the single trick of which you are about to learn. 

It happened on the Atlantic, which is a rather common place 
for such things to take place. Mell was coming back from 
Cherbourg, en route from Germany, where he had been for his 
firm in connection with a certain formula for fireproofing wood; 
and when he went down into the dining room after leaving the 
coast of France in the distance, he found that he had been placed 
at the same table with Professor Alexander Finlayson and his 
daughter Elizabeth. 

In outward appearance Mel hd not changed much. For 
those who like maturity better {han youth, perhaps he looked 


better. But he was still stern, dark, deeper of chest, of co 
but with the same shock of hair which covered his head like 
black thatch and spectacles which had now become horn-rimmed, 
And in another thing he was still unchanged. He had a rasping 
expression for the young ladies—a look which seemed to say; 
“I know you from away back. I am wise to every one of your 
silly little tricks. I am never going to fall for any of you. And 
I want you to—stay—ofi—me!” 

Professor Finlayson was a student of ancient history and was 
writing a book which was to prove that the ancients still rule ys, 
Just at that time he was full of the expression “cumulative 
causes,”’ which he was continually springing on all and sundry, 

“Everything in life,” he said to Mell on the second day out, 
“is due to cumulative causes. All these people on this ship, for 
instance—why are they here? Cumulative causes, each new 
one doubling the value of the one preceding it. Why are we men 
wearing this particularly ugly style of clothing? Cumulative 
causes—countless others wearing modifications of the same 
thing before us. For that matter, how do we happen to be upon 
this earth in the first place? Isn’t that due to a most extraor- 
dinary succession of cumulative causes?” 

Mell gave Miss Finlayson a hostile look which seemed to say, 
“Tf you weren’t here, spoiling everything, your father and I] 
would have an interesting discussion about this.” 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” 
she said, as though 
reading his thoughts. 
“I’m used to father.” 

“See?” said the old 
gentleman, as bright as 
any button. “Cumu- 
lative causes again. 
She wasn’t always used 
to me.” 

Mell and the Pro- 
fessor met in the smok- 
ing room that evening, 
kindred spirits who ap- 
preciated each other. 

The Professor told 
Mell that although 
Cheops had built the 
greatest tombstone in 
the world in order to 
keep his remains in- 
violate, his resting place 
had long ago been 
broken open and no man 
living could now tell 
where his dust was 
scattered. 

Mell told the Pro- 
fessor how skilled the 
ancients had been in 
chemistry, and how 
some of their lost art 
were so advanced that 
the moderns hadn’t 
yet caught up with 
them. 

They were both at 
this when Beth ap- 
peared for the key of 
her steamer trunk, and 
neither thanked her for 
the interruption. 

“You have never 
married, Doctor?’’ said 
the Professor, after Beth 
had gone off with a 
quiet little flea in her 
ear, which, however, 
apparently she hadn’t 


noticed. 
“Aunt Anna! . “No,” said Mell. At 
4 leave it there, but some- 


thing in him urged an 
amendment. ‘Science 
is a jealous mistress,” 
he said. “If aman will 


ulative causes. 
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she will guide him to the stars. 
But if he leaves her—for more 
earthly things—you understand?” 

Did he understand! The old pro- 
fessor, small, white-haired, progna- 
thous, nodded his head and 
listened with a far-off expression 
which had something reminiscent 
in it. And when they parted a few minutes later, he 
placed his hand on the young man’s shoulder and stood 
fora moment so, as though in silent benediction, before 
he went down to his room. 

It was rough that night and Professor Finlayson 
didn’t turn up for breakfast. Beth was there, however. 

“We shall all be sick if we don’t get outside,” she told 
Mell. “Would you rather walk the deck or play shuffleboard?” 

Placed upon such an impersonal plane, he played shufflet oard; 
and the first time he slid the disc across the deck he scored nine. 

“Not so bad,” she said in a matter-of-fact voice. If she had 
said “Wonderful!”’—thrillingly—he would have shied, and might 
even have run away, but he stayed hitched to “Not so bad” as 
though he didn’t mind it a bit. 

They hadn’t been playing long when other men tried to edge 
in on her—as men have always done, and always will, when they 
see a girl in action with some other of their kind. But did Beth 
notice them? She didnot. She wouldn’t have it for a moment, 
and when Mell saw that, he felt quite strong and blinked sternly 
at the interlopers until they went away. 

That night Beth really dressed for the first time—an old- 
fashioned Paisley design in silk crépe that was hot off the Paris 
griddle. Mell caught it right between the eyes, and after that, 
whenever his glance chanced to stray beneath her chin and she 
caught him at it, he felt his heart flopping about like a fish in a 
basket. From this you might think that Beth was some com- 
manding creature who could break a man across her knee. But 
she was not. 

She was small. If anything, she was extra small—but oh, 
she was cute!—and she was dark, one of those dark girls who are 
blessed with a touch of lavender in their complexions, and she 
had a good wide space between her eyes, so she could glance at a 
man as though she were saying, ‘“‘Dream with me, and I'll dream 
with you . . . but I dare you to tell me what you are dreaming 
about!” Not only that, but there was something delightful and 
impudent about her nose—the nose of a girl who has plenty of 
private jokes—and she had one of those mouths which are so far 
removed from the rosebuds that they almost remind the observer 
of the opening in a little red letter-box; and every time it opened 
an imaginative lover might picture himself mailing a tender 
missive therein—“This is the seal of remembrance. My dear, 
I love but thee.” 

“Have you seen the ballroom?” she asked him. 

He caught at a remnant of his old manner then. “I can’t 
dance—never wished to learn,’”’ was what he meant to say, but he 
bit off the last four words and swallowed them. You don’t club a 
butterfly just because it’s pretty and doesn’t walk on the ground. 

“Tl show you—it’s awfully easy,” she said. “Just like 
walking—only nicer, I think. You'll see.” 

“T’m not going to dance,”’ he told himself. 

The ballroom was on the forward end of C deck and had 
windows on three sides. Outside of these windows was a small 
open deck, either dismally or deliciously dark according to the 
way in which one looks at things. The music came through the 
open windows. 

“Plenty loud enough to get the time,’ said Beth, who had 
guided Mell this far. “Now. Look through the window at the 
way the other men are holding the girls. No. Put your arm 
around here. That’s right. Now when I walk backward in 
time to the music, you keep in step and walk forward. And 
that’s really the philosophy of the whole thing, as dad would say. 
You keep following along, step by step, till you get the idea; 
and then I’ll see if you can do the leading.” 

_And so he followed her step by step in the immemorial manner, 

his arm around her, until they came to the other side of the deck 
where the moon was shining. 
_ Moon, water, ripples, music—an ancient formula, this, aston- 
ishingly hard to beat. Mell felt perhaps as an atom feels in a 
test-tube, an atom, say, of oxygen in the presence of hydrogen, 
trying to preserve its own identity, but feeling itself teetering and 
trembling on the edge of H20. 

Mind you, you mustn’t think that Mell didn’t fight back. 

That night, for instance, after he had reached the safety of his 
toom, he said to himself: “Ridiculous! Outrageous! Tomorrow 


Mell felt himself 
slipping—he knew 
he couldn't stop. 


night I’ll come right down to my stateroom as soon as I’ve had 
my dinner and read myself to sleep.” 

But there is something about a ship that is unfair to young 
men, especially when the moon is full, and the night is warm, and 
the musicians are thinking of their own girls at home. It was 
thus one night that Mell and Beth stood looking out at the sea. 
First he noticed her hand on the rail, and after he had drawn two 
full, deep breaths, his own hand closed over hers. Almost im- 
mediately he felt himself slipping—he knew he couldn’t stop. 
Beth looked up; it was the one last cumulative cause that was 
needed. The next moment the atoms coalesced so that if you 
had happened along just then it would have been hard for you 
to have distinguished where Mademoiselle Beth ended and 
Master Mell began. 

Beth went down to her stateroom first and left Mell looking 
at the moon, which he first did rather fatuously, and then with 
an expression which gradually grew more thoughtful. Perhaps 
he was thinking of that other night when destiny had walked 
with him—that other night when he had spoken as spake the 
prophets: 

“The fellows that bothered with girls .. . 
amounted to anything. I saw that long ago.” 


they never 
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**And—you haven't been married long, have you?” 


Although the night was warm, Mell shivered a little as though 
with premonition. 


Beth’s mother had been a Fellowes, which probably means 
nothing in most towns; but so far as Beth was concerned, it 
means that almost ever since she had been old enough to know 
whether she should lift the bouillon cup by its handle or use 
the spoon, she hau been among those who are generally mentioned 


in the social notes. 
62 


“About a year.” 


“But how charming!" said Mrs. Moyer. 


Mell, however, simply wouldn’t have any society in his. 

He had fallen for Beth—had fallen as hard as any man can 
fall—but he wasn’t going to fall for the social bug as well. 

“But, Mell,” she protested, over and over, sometimes fairly 
dewy-eyed because of her inability to move him, “why. not?” 

“T’ve told you before, and I’ll tell you again. The game isn’t 
worth the candle.” 

“But, Mell, it is. 1 know lots of men who have been helped 
by their—well—by their social activities.” By this, as every 
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woman knows, she meant that she had known lots of men who 
had been helped by their wives, but she couldn’t very well say so. 

“That’s all right,” said Mell with one of his mulish looks. 
“Jt might help some men, but it couldn’t help me . . . It 
could hurt me, though; I'll tell you that,” he added with a 
strange earnestness. “It could drag me back—yes, it could 
even knock me on the head so far as being a success in life is 
concerned. But as for helpingme? No! Now listen tome——”’ 

He talked to her seriously then about his career. For a 
wedding present one of his classmates had given him a picture, 
“The Young Alchemist”—a student looking very wise lighting a 
flame under a glass globe which represented the world; and in 
speaking to Beth about his career, Mell used this picture as a 
text. He didn’t exactly say that he was going to set the world 
on fire, but he gave her to understand that he certainly expected 
to raise the temperature—if he were only let alone. Of course 
she had to pretend to be breathlessly interested, and didn’t feel 
it wise to argue any more at the time. 

“He'll get over it,” she told herself at last. ‘He'll soon see 
that it isn’t fair to me.” 

But he didn’t. Whether he was working free from her spell, 
or whether science, that jealous mistress, was maturing her plans 
to make Beth suffer, Mell simply laid down his program, stuck 
to it and calmly seemed to take it for granted that Mrs. Melville 
Wykoff would stick to it, too. It simplified matters that soon 
after they were married his firm sent him to look after one of 
their smaller factories in the northern part of Maine; and where 
no social life exists, no social life can either please or annoy. 

Thus saved from distraction, Mell threw himself into his work 
with such ardor that he presently communicated a corresponding 
glow in the profit and loss account; so much so that when the 
wise old alchemists who directed the affairs of the company 
needed a new man to look after their factory at Peterborough, 
their thoughts at once turned Mell-ward. 

Mell had to get up and walk to the window of his office when 
he received the news—wasn’t far from experiencing a thrill on 
his scalp—wasn’t far from feeling the touch of an invisible hand. 

“You see?” he said to Beth. “It’s just as I told you. If I 
had been fooling my time away, I would never have got this 4 

Beth couldn’t see that. Besides. she had something clse to 
think about. 

“Did you say the new factory’s in Peterborough?” she asked. 

“Yes. On the bay. So we can get our materials by water.” 

Again each looked at the same thing from a different viewpoint. 

“Peterborough, where the—where the people go in the sum- 
mer?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he grudgingly answered. “TI think it’s quite a resort.” 

Quite a resort! Why, the yacht club had an annual rendezvous 
at Peterborough, and its golf tournament was one of the events 
of the season. Peterborough nearly always had a lord or a lady 
or two in residence, and knew how to kick up its heels to make an 
aristocratic holiday. 

“Imagine a factory in Peterborough!” exclaimed Beth. 
“Sounds—why, it sounds like sacrilege, almost.”’ 

“The factory’s about five miles from the town, on 
a cove around the bay. I’ve never seen it, but I’ve 
heard a lot about it.” 

Beth’s next question had a touch of eagerness in it. 

“When do you expect to go?” 

Mell blinked at this and put on his studious look. 
“T think I’ll go down Monday,” he said, “and see if I 
can get some preliminary ideas.” 

Beth had learned enough from her young alchemist 
not to clap her hands. “All right,” she said as un- 
concernedly as she could manage it. “I’ll go with 
you and see if I can find a house.” 

They went down to Peterborough in the car, and 
every time Beth grew so happy that she couldn’t 
help showing it, Mell sprinkled a little intellectual 
cold water on her. 


When Mell saw Beth took no notice of the inter- 
lopers he blinked sternly until they went away. 


“Now look here,” he said once. ‘You must remember I 
haven’t got this job for good. The Peterborough factory has 
been losing money, and I’m being sent there to see if I can stop 
the loss and show a profit instead. It seems to me that for the 
present it would be better to leave our furniture where it is and 
stay at a hotel——”’ 

Beth wouldn’t have that, though. 

“You leave the house part to me,” she said. ‘When we get 
to Peterborough, you just roll around to your old factory, and 
I'll roll around and look for a house.”’ 

She found one, too—not on the first day, nor yet on the second. 
But before the week was over Beth had found a house that was 
to have a greater influence upon her life than all the other houses 
in the world. 

The moment she saw it she fell in love with it, and after asking 
a few questions next door she went to the factory and waited 
for Mell and took him around. 

“There it is,’ she said, finally bringing the car to a stop. 
“TIsn’t it great?” 

And indeed it was an amazingly good house, set up on the side 
of a hill with trees around it—one of those snug, discreet houses 
with wide verandas and dark blue awnings, a low house, a friendly 
house, with rough stone chimneys and shrubbery—a house, in 
short, for romance and adventure; and when those were over, for 
comfort and love. 

She had stopped the car under a maple that stood near the 
driveway which led to the empty house; and while they were 
looking at it she caught a barely perceptible movement of one 
of the curtains next door. ‘‘That’s where the owner lives,” 
she whispered to Mell from the corner of her mouth. ‘““They’re 
watching us through the window. Shall we go in and ask for 
the key and have a look at it now?” 

“It’s probably much too dear,” he said, “‘but—yes—I guess we 
might as well go and have a look at it, now we’re here.” 

The house was shown by an elderly maid and indeed it was 
an astonishingly good house. The bedrooms, for instance, were 
finished in silk cretonnes; and a library which opened on the 
veranda had lamps of which dreams are made, a fireplace nearly 
framed in books, and chairs so soft that they might have been 
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stufied with shredded leaves of the lotus tree. Mell tried one 
and was loath to get up again. 

“Too dear,” he thought with growing reluctance while Beth 
was busy with the servant in the dining room. ‘In a few years 
now we may be able to afford a place like this; but certainly 
not now 

His mind gradually drifted back to his problem. Last year 
the Peterborough factory had lost over eighty thousand dollars, 
and it was his task, as he had told Beth, not only to reduce this 
to zero, but to convert it into a proit—a demonstration of 
technical skill calling for alchemy of no mean order. 

He would have to work, though, in hours and out of hours, 
by night and by day. There could be none of this social foolish- 
ness to hold him back—none of this crazy dinner and bridge 
business to fuddle his mind and ultimately to roll him into that 
deep ditch of the unsuccessful into which he had seen so many 
others fall . . . 

Beth’s voice recalled him. 

“‘What.do you think of it?’’ she asked. 

She was perched on the arm of his chair, her eyes still alight 
with the reflection of this wonderful house that she had found. 

“Too dear,” he said at once. “Now it seems to me that if 
we get a couple of rooms at the hotel——” 

“But how do you know it’s too dear, when we haven’t even 
asked how much it is yet?” asked Beth; and turning to the 
elderly servant who had followed her as far as the doorway, 
she said, all in a business-like breath: “Did you find out how 
much it is? You said you would ask your mistress and let me 
know.” 

It occurred to Beth that the maid gave her a long, thoughtful 
look before she spoke, as though she were trying to tell her some- 
thing she couldn’t put into words. 

“You'll have to see Mrs. Moyer about that,”’ she said in a low 
voice. ‘She generally comes up herself when there’s anybody 
here to see the house—and—yes; here she comes now.” 

From the veranda a door could be heard gently opening and 
shutting. There were a few moments of silence and then a step 
was heard in the hall. 

“T see you are looking at my poor house,” said a voice in the 
doorway. “Is there anything I can tell you about it—myself?” 


If Mrs. Moyer had immediately started in to try her charms 
on Mell, Beth might have taken alarm at once and have found 
something that would have made the house utterly unsuitable. 
For certainly Mrs. Moyer had that delicately engaging manner 
which can easily become dangerous. There was, for instance, 
something a little bit too trusting, a trifle too appealing about 
her; the type of women who, in a state of nature, sigh to them- 
selves when they are alone with a man and like to be asked, 
“What’s the matter?”” Upon this background she had deftly 
filled in a Spanish picture—a tortoise-shell comb in her hair, 
and a shawl which hinted at grated windows, sad guitars and 
long, sweeping glances that were one part seduction and three 
parts eyelashes. Not that Mrs. Moyer made eyes like that 
when she stood in the doorway. She hardly looked at Mell. 

“T suppose I ought to introduce myself,” she said to Beth. 
“Mrs. Willis Moyer.” 

“Tam Mrs. Melville Wykoff,” said Beth. 
Wykoff.” 

Again Mrs. Moyer hardly looked at Mell. “I am a dreadfully 
bad business woman, I know,” she said, “and character, of 
course, is everything. But if you would like to inquire about 
me at the bank—at any of the banks here?” 

She made a plaintive little gesture, and Beth, who had been 
studying her age as well as she could in that dim light, said to 
herself, “She must be forty, at least.” This made her feel 
friendly, and warm-heartedly she went to the other’s relief. 

“Indeed, I don’t see why you need give us references,’ she 
said. “We're the ones who should do that. Mr. Wykoff is the 
new manager of the Peterborough factory; or if you will write 
to the bank at Northrup, Maine, they'll be glad, I’m sure, to tell 
you about us.” 

“Why, that’s wonderful,” said Mrs. Moyer. ‘“And—pardon 
me—you haven’t been married long; have you?—vou and 
your husband?” 

“About a year.” 

“But how charming!” 

These preliminaries over, Mrs. Moyer became all at once 
animated; and as she took Beth around to show her some of the 
things which she had overlooked, Mrs. Wykoff caught a faint 
whiff of one of those perfumes which some women try to find 
all their lives and fail to achieve before it’s too late. Yes, and 


“This—is Mr. 


Mrs. Moyer hadn’t talked long before Beth also knew that she 
was in the presence of a personality which was almost as unusyah 
as the scent. 

“Quite old, though,” she thought, unsuspecting, and seemed tg 
think that this was everything. 

She and Mrs. Moyer began to chat. An Algerian daggep 
started them on their travels, Beth feeling proud that she could 
hold her end up; and after that, the way one thing leads f 
another, they were soon talking about the people who lived 
around Peterborough. 

“In short ” concluded Mrs. Moyer, after mentioning a battery 
of names, some of which Beth recognized, “in short, my dear, 
the usual crowd of scandalizing, delightful gossiping creatures.” 

In all this she never seemed to think of Mell, roosting by him 
self in the library. 

“You know,” said Beth once, “‘my husband doesn’t care much 
for society.” 

“But how charming!” exclaimed Mrs. Moyer. 

Beth shrugged her shoulders. She didn’t see anything 
charming about it. They were in the dining room at the timg 
and, carelessly turning over a piece of china, she found herself 
face to face with the name of the great Wedgwood. 

“It’s beautiful,” she said, laying it down with regret and 
mentally bidding it good by, ‘“‘but, do you know, for a struggling 
young married couple, I’m afraid it’s much too dear.” 

“Nonsense!”’ laughed Mrs. Moyer. “To tell you the truth 
I want somebody here in Hillside Cottage perhaps as much 4 
you would like tocome. Ihate the place tobe empty.” Lower 
ing her voice then she nodded darkly in the direction of that 
stolid non-social creature in the other room. ‘How much dg 
you think is the most,” she asked, “‘the very most—that he 
could really conveniently pay?” 

They might have been two gentle conspirators trying t@ 
inveigle Mell into something for his own good, and Beth felf 
ashamed that she couldn’t offef any more. 

“Oh, I'm sure,” she said, “that anything over a hundred @ 
month 

It was, of course, a ridiculous sum to mention. Beth had 
lived long enough to know that such houses at Watch Hill oF 
Bar Harbor, even if one were lucky enough to find them, would 
easily rent at twenty-five hundred dollars for the season. Yet 
Mrs. Moyer didn’t frown; didn’t—which would have been hardér 
for Beth to forgive—didn’t even smile. 

“T would prefer to rent it by the year,’’ she said. ‘Frankly, 
my dear, I would like very much to have you for a neighbor 
and I know you will take wonderful care of my things here, 
some of which I love very much. So if you want to take 
Hillside Cottage, just as it is, say for a thousand dollars 
a year 

Did Beth want to! She ran to Mell with the wonderful news; 
and in less than five minutes she and Mrs. Moyer were going 
over the inventory of the rooms upstairs, while Mell and the 
elderly handmaiden were checking the things on the lowet 
floor. At least it started that way, but some of the items in the 
library were too much for the maid; so Mrs. Moyer went down 
to help Mell, and the maid went up to help Beth. 

“A very remarkable woman,” said Mell distinctly, blinking 
his eyes a little behind his spectacles when they were alone te 
gether at last. 

Beth looked at him over her shoulder, as well she might. 
They were going back to the hotel for dinner; but before starting 
she couldn’t resist the temptation of flitting around, peeping 
into closets, opening drawers and otherwise enjoying herself as 
only a woman can when she is exploring the mysteries of another's 
housekeeping. But at Mell’s remark she gradually, and then 
conclusively, came to a stop. This was the first time that she 
had ever known him to notice another woman. 

“What were you talking about, Mell—you and she—when 
you were down there together in the library?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, after a thoughtful pause in which his 
glance never left his wife. ‘Just checking up the inventory.” 

Beth’s eyes, turning around the room, came to rest upon one of 
those marble statuettes in which the Neapolitans excel—Venus, 
to be exact. Beth had noticed it before. When last she had 
seen it, however, Venus had been facing the room, innocently 
looking at the model of a sailing ship on the opposite bookshelf. 
But meanwhile someone had turned her around and made het 
face the wall—a trick such as Beth herself might well have done, 
perhaps even accompanied by a dainty slap and an admonitory 
“Naughty girl! Go get your clothes on!” 

“Did you turn that statue around, Mell?” she asked. 

“No,” said the young alchemist, (Continued on page 137) 
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[ARION DAVIES—with Harrison Ford—a lovely belle of bygone days in “Little Old New York,” which 
7) has established itself as a screen classic at the new Cosmopolitan theater on Columbus Cirde, New York. 
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“ HAT, Sir Basil,” I inquired, “‘is the most impor- 
tant quality for a police detective?” 

His answer was surprising. ‘Luck.’ 

“Luck?” I echoed. I recalled that, a little 
while before, he had characterized a man as unfit to be a detec- 
tive officer because he was consistently unlucky. 

“Secret police work,” said Sir Basil, “‘depends upon three 
elements—organization, hard work and luck. All three of these 
are equally important. The first two can be accomplished by 
effort. The detective does not need to be an expert in jewels, 
fingerprints and poisons; he can consult specialists in every line. 
He does need to have a smattering of many kinds of knowledge. 
The man who is going to search houses for stolen property 
should begin by watching a house built; he gets in this way a 
seneral knowledge of what walls may be expected to be hollow, 

w flooring looks which has been undisturbed, and where 
openings may be expected behind wainscots. 

“But in the end the outcome of his cases depends upon his 
luck. Wherever you find a man who has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in this profession, you may be sure he has been lucky. 
The detective who is lucky happens to see someone passing 
whose presence in that locality needs explaining; he happens to 
overhear a conversation which clears a point for him. Criminals 
are lucky or unlucky. Anyone who comes in contact with many 
murderers learns finally to look on them chiefly as unlucky 
persons in whose hands chance has put a means of causing death 
at a moment when they were in ungovernable passion. The 
lucky thief gets away with his plunder and escapes punishment. 
The unlucky thief finds that he has stolen something which he 
cannot dispose of; it may seem like the greatest haul that he 

ever made, but instead of making a profit for him it becomes 
a Nemesis which leads him to the prison doors.” 


“You are thinking of a case which proves some of these 
points?”’ I asked him. 

“Yes; of one which proves nearly all of them.” 

I settled myself in my chair expectantly. Sir Basil lighted a 
cigarette. He smiled as though recalling some exciting and 
amusing experience. 

“In the spring of nineteen thirteen,” said the former head of 
the C. I. D., “an officer connected with the special post-office 
branch of criminal inquiry appeared at my office in Scotland 
Yard, accompanied by a companion. The companion was a 
well dressed, rather impressive seeming man, whom I knew 
well as a member of a firm of insurance underwriters. They 
found seats and I waited for them to state their business. 

““‘We have come to you,’ the officer explained, ‘about the 
Max Meyer pearls.’ 

“ “Are you familiar with the circumstances of the disappearance 
of the necklace?’ the insurance agent asked intently. 

“Tn part,’ I answered. -I know. that after the pearls were 
stolen a request was made here for help, and that there has been 
correspondence regarding the robbery between Scotland Yard 
and the police of Paris, but the details of the correspondence are 
unknown to me. Beyond that, I know chiefly what I have read 
in the papers. I understand the necklace is of great value——’ 

“ ‘Five hundred and eighty thousand dollars!’ he interjected. 

“*And that it disappeared iz the mails while being sent from 
Paris to London.’ 

“Ves. It was I,’ he stated, ‘who made the former request at 
Scotland Yard for help. My company had insured the necklace. 
When the firm of Max Meyer discovered their loss, they notified 
us and at the same time notified the post-office. It was believed 
then that the theft had been accomplished in Paris. The Paris 
police have just completed their investigation, with the result 
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that we now believe the theft to have occurred in England. 
That is why I have asked to see you in person.’ 

“ “Tf you -will tell me the full particulars,’ I said, ‘I will give 
you my opinion as to what can be done.’ 

“The insurance agent glanced at the officer and the officer 
took up the conversation. 

“ ‘The necklace,’ the officer commenced, ‘was sent from the 
Paris establishment of Max Meyer to the London establishment 
of the same firm. The pearls were packed securely in a small 
box, the box was wrapped with paper and with tape and was 
sealed with eight seals each bearing the initials of the firm, 
“M. M.” This is the customary seal of the firm and is used 
upon all packages of value. After it had been sealed, it was 
taken by a member of the firm to the Paris post-office, where 
he registered it. In the post-office it was put with other 
packages in the registered bag and the bag was sealed. 

‘The bag arrived in perfect condition at the London post- 
office—at least its condition, so far as we can ascertain, was 
perfect. The contents were sorted and given to the postman 
to deliver. The usual postman, who has delivered many similar 
packages to the same firm, delivered it to the manager of Max 
Meyer’s London shop. The package was delivered at the usual 
hour for such deliveries. The seals upon the package were intact. 
The London manager slit the tapes about the box with his 
penknife, without breaking the seals, opened the box and found 
it filled only with small bits of coal of the same weight as the 
pearls which had been put into it in Paris.’ 

“ “Of course,’ I remarked, ‘it is more likely that someone in 
Paris knew of the value of the shipment and the time when it was 
to be made than that anyone in London knew it.’ 

“ ‘Unquestionably,’ said the officer. ‘For that reason the 
investigation was taken up first, and at once, by the confidential 
department of the French post-office. Their agents questioned 
every clerk and sorter who had anything to-do with the parcel 
and inquired into their private lives. The result of their inquiry, 
which they have just sent us, is the unqualified statement that 
the jewels cannot have disappeared while they were in charge 
of the French postal employees.’ 

“ ‘The robbery did not take place in the London establishment 
of the jewelry firm, after the package had been delivered by the 

stman?’ 

“*The postman delivered the package into the hands of the 
manager himself, who at once opened it.’ 

““*You have made inquiries as to the London postman?’ 

“He has been twelve years in the service and has made a 
reputation for honesty and attention to his duty. Besides that, 
his trip of that day has been checked up. The times of delivery 
show that he went from place to place upon his route and stopped 
nowhere else even as much as a minute.’ 

“What about the coal which the package contained?’ 

“Tt is the ordinary small coal which is burned both in Paris 
and London.’ 

“*There is no chance that a different package containing the 
coal had been substituted for the original package which con- 
tained the pearls?’ 

“ “No; it was the same package.’ 

“*Then the only guide we have is the package and its wrap- 
pings,’ I observed. 

“The officer nodded. He looked at the insurance agent, who 
nodded too. The officer took from his pocket a small bundle and 
unwrapped it. He then laid upon my desk the box in which the 
necklace had been mailed, together with the wrapping paper, 
tapes and seals which had enclosed it. I bent forward with 
interest to look at them. “The seals were as the officer had 
described them—an oval border and within it the letters ‘M. M.’ 
The wax was of that dull red color which can be purchased 
anywhere. 

“This is the same wax,’ I asked, ‘that is used in the Meyer 
establishment?’ 

“Ves; in both Paris and London.’ 

“The seals were intact. I took a strong magnifying glass 
from my desk and examined them carefully. It was evident 
that the seals had not been lifted from the tape and refastened 
to it with paste or mucilage. It seemed probable that someone 
having a similar seal had resealed the package; to do this he 
would have to have been acquainted with the color of wax used 
in the Meyer establishments. 

“The wax is scattered a little over the paper,’ I remarked. 
‘Has the man who sealed the package in Paris been questioned 
as to that?’ 

“ “He has examined it but cannot remember whether he did 
that himself or not.’ 


““-Well,’ I said, ‘as the package left the Paris shop of Max 
Meyer with pearls in it and arrived at his London shop contain- 
ing only bits of coal, it is certain that somewhere between the 
two establishments it was unsealed, opened and resealed. : Per- 
haps we shall be able to find out where and how that was done.’ 

“The insurance agent leaned forward eagerly; his manner 
was tense. ‘Of course,’ he stated, ‘if the pearls are not 
recovered my company must stand the loss. It is a very heavy 
loss and we would go to almost any length to locate them.’ 

“As to that,’ I assured him, ‘if the robbery occurred in 
England, I can say with a fair amount of certainty that I know 
where they are.’ 

“He stared at me in astonishment. 

““*You know where they are?’ he demanded. 

“With a fair amount of certainty.’ 

“*You know who has them?’ 

“No; but I have very little doubt that a few hours’ inquiry 
will furnish us that information.’ 

“ “But good Lord, then!’ he exclaimed, ‘if you know where 
they are and can learn who has them, Mr. Meyer will have his 
pearls back and we shall save our insurance money.’ 

“*“T am afraid I cannot promise that,’ I told him. 

“T have never,” said Sir Basil, leaning back in his chair and 
looking up at the ascending cigarette smoke, “‘seen that fact 
brought out in detective fiction. In fiction, when the theft has 
been solved the thief is punished and the jewels usually are 
recovered. In real life, the police may know the thief, they may 
know what has become of the jewels, and still they may be 
helpless to convict the thief or to recover the lost property. 
The criminal class of jewelers know this well; the insurance 
agent seemed to have lost sight of that circumstance.” 

** “How many are there of the pearls?’ I asked him. 

“« *T believe that there are seventy-five.’ 

“Some of them undoubtedly are large.’ 

““Those at the center of the string are very large. They 
are matched pearls, which is no small part of their value.’ 

“Matched pearls are generally well known.’ 

“Ves; these are known to every jeweler of repute in Western 
Europe.’ 

“With all their value,’ I observed, ‘the entire string could 
probably be held in the cupped palm of a man’s one hand.’ 

‘Ves; certainly.’ 

“Very well,’ I said. ‘Imagine yourself to be the man who 
has them. The pearls are known by sight to jewelers everywhere. 
They are your profit from the robbery, and at the same time 
they are the evidence against you. You find that the police 
have learned your connection with the affair and that you are 
about to be arrested and searched, which will mean for you 
years of penal servitude. What becomes of the pearls?’ 

** “What does?’ he asked. 

“The police will have to look for them in the mud at the 
bottom of the Thames, will they not?’ 

“Good gracious!’ he exclaimed. ‘Do you mean that they 
will destroy pearls worth more than half a million dollars?’ 

“*They will have difficulty in any case in realizing that 
much for them, and they are probably middle-aged men to 
whom a long prison sentence would be a serious matter.’ 

“The face of the insurance agent fell. 

“*VYou mean, then,’ he inquired, ‘that, even though you 
know where the pearls are, you have no hope of recovering them?’ 

“No; I hope that we shall recover them, seeing that they 
are pearls. If they were diamonds I should have less hope. 
By now, if they were diamonds, they would have been recut, 
would have become unrecognizable, and would soon reappear as 
rings and bracelets. Even though we knew the thief and could 
trace with moral certainty the jewels, we should have no proof 
on which we could get a conviction. But pearls cannot be 
altered in that way. This robbery is so evidently the work of 
expert jewel thieves that I cannot understand how they came 
to take pearls. I have the feeling that there must be some rris- 
take about it.’ ” 

Sir Basil broke off in his narrative. 

“What did you mean, Sir Basil,’ I inquired, “by saying that 
you knew where the necklace was?” 

“You are not acquainted, then, with Hatton Garden?” 

“No; Iam not.” 

“Tt is a district back of Holborn which for two hundred years 
has been given over to small manufacturers in the arts. One 
finds there gilders, picture frame manufacturers; especially one 
finds there numberless small manufacturing jewelers. In passing 
through the buildings and glancing into the rooms, one sees 
men engaged in diamond cutting, in gem cutting, in gold chasing, 


at 


at work upon all those ornaments which afterward appear upon display 
in the windows of the great London jewelry shops. For the most 
part these establishments occupy only a single room. Hatton Garden 
is one of the greatest repositories for stolen jewels that exists in Europe, 
not even excepting Amsterdam. They emerge from it, in most cases, 
recut, reset. 

“Scotland Yard, with its elaborate and intricate organization, keeps a 
close eye on Hatton Garden. There are few days when the voluminous 
daily report at headquarters does not contain items regarding the actions 
of its inhabitants. The detective officers assigned to the district keep 
open as many channels of information as they can, and are frequent 
guests at the cafés. The theft of the Meyer pearls was so evidently an 
expert job that I did not doubt that, if the necklace was not actually in 
Hatton Garden, Hatton Garden at least knew where it was. 

‘After my visitors had gone, I sent for the late Chief Inspector Ward, 
who was afterwards killed by a Zeppelin bomb, and went over the par- 
ticulars with him. 

“*We ought to be able to discover who did this bit of work,’ I said. 

“Ves; probably.’ 

“Let us step in at Hatton Garden,’ I proposed. 


“Pearls?” Lockett cried. “Have you 
gone crazy? Rose-colored pearls! They 
probably are known to every jeweler in 
Europe. Throw them into the river!” 
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“At the luncheon hour the Chief Inspector and I stepped in at 
one of the most frequented cafés. The place was well filled when 
we entered it. The customers were mostly men of the class 
known as ‘dealers,’ a word which in that neighborhood means 
always dealers in precious stones. They satin groups of two or 
three at the small tables, their heads bent close together. At 
intervals one or another of them would slip his fingers into his 
pocket, bring out a tiny white packet, open it, and, as the heads 
bent lower above it, we would catch the bright sparkle of gems. 
We had no way, of course, of knowing how many of these gems 
were stolen, but there was no doubt that some of them, displayed 
when we were not present, had been come by dishonestly. 

“The Chief Inspector and I had entered quietly and at first were 
nearly unobserved. The Inspector was, of course, known to 
many of these men; I was not known so well. As the waiter took 
our order, his eyes, going from one to the other of us, suddenly 
narrowed. He left us and in passing said something to another 
waiter; this man spoke to a third: As the waiters moved about 
among the tables, no head was turned toward us, yet we were 
conscious that on all sides we were being carefully watched. 
The little packets disappeared into the pockets. The guests in 
one’s and two’s began to leave. In passing, no one looked at us. 

“*These people,’ the Chief Inspector said to me, ‘don’t know 
what to make of your being here. They would not mind my being 
here so much, but they wonder what has brought you here.’ 


Kelly, 


the ex-convict, who was as familiar with police 
methods as the police themselves, and whose 
watchful eye penetrated every disguise. 
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“Finally, when the café was almost empty, a small dark man 
arose from a table at the rear. He moved toward the 
door. As he was passing us, suddenly he stopped. He fixed 
his gaze on the Chief Inspector; a spark was burning in his 
sharp eyes. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ward,’ he observed. 

“*Good evening,’ the Inspector returned. 

“The man smiled; he stood an instant gazing at us, then he 
went on. 

“Who is that?’ I inquired of the Inspector. 

‘““ “His name is Marks; he is a diamond-cutter, but I do not 
know whether he is working. I wonder why he smiled at us.’ ” 

Sir Basil paused. 

“Was Marks concerned in the Meyer robbery, Sir Basil?” I 
inquired. 

“He proved to be one of the men concerned in it. In tne 
morning,’ Sir Basil went on, “I stopped in at my dentist’s. 
‘What,’ I asked, ‘is the most quick setting material you know?’ 

“*There is a special plaster of Paris made for dentists’ use 
which sets very rapidly,’ he told me. 

“He gave me a small package of it. In my office I discovered 
that within four minutes by the stop-watch I could make a 
mold and reproduce the seal upon the packet‘so pérfectly that 
no member of my staff could detect the difference.” 

“That seems important, Sir Basil,” I remarked. 

“Tt was important only because it kept us on the right track 
by assuring us that the package could have been opened and 
resealed without making more than a few minutes’ difference in 
the time of its delivery. As a matter of fact, the resealing had 
not been done in the way that I imagined. I had, of course, 
put the case in the hands of the Chief Inspector. He was not 
long in learning the names of the four men whom gossip of the 
Hatton Garden dealers connected with the disappearance of the 
pearls. But after learning the names of the thieves and locating 
the men themselves, we were to all appearances as far as ever 
from a satisfactory solution of the case. 

“We had set on foot an inquiry to discover whether any 
engraver in London had cut a seal with the letters ‘M.M.’ but so 
far that had brought no result. Day followed day and we held 
numberless consultations on the case, without being able to 
devise any means of making progress in it. You understand,” 
Sir Basil asked, “‘the difficulty of the police position?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “You could not arrest the men until 
you were certain that the arrest would lead to the recovery of 
the pearls, and you could not alarm them for fear that the pearls 
would be made away with.” 

“That is it. Finally,” said Sir Basil, “the Chief Inspector 
presented himself at my office for still another consultation 
in a mood very much resembling 


discouragement. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘we seem fairly 
ata loss.’ 
“*We know the men,’ I re- 


minded him. 

** “Ves; there can be no mistake 
as to that. James Lockett appears to be the directing mind 
among them. He is a more clever man than either Grizzard 
or Gold, and certainly more clever than the diamond-cutter, 
Marks. I do not see myself what business the diamond-cutter 
has in a pearl robbery, but that just now is not important. 
There is very little doubt that all four have been concerned in 
more, than one jewel theft, but it is worth noting that there is 
only one among them who ever has served time. In short, 
they are too clever for us. If they are not actually too clever, 
Kelly throws the balance into their favor instead of into ours.’ ” 

“Kelly, Sir Basil?” I interrupted. ‘There were five of them, 
then, not four?” 

“No,” said Sir Basil, “‘Kelly was not concerned in the robbery. 
He was, however, an interesting and unusual feature of the case. 
He was an ex-convict, seventy-six years old, who had spent the 
greater part of his long life in prison. He was white-haired, a 
man with a reverend white beard. Kelly, through long contact 
with the police, was as familiar with the police methods and 
with the personnel of the Metropolitan Police as the police were 
themselves. The pearl thieves could not have known at the 
beginning that they were under observation, but from the first 
Kelly was in attendance upon them. They had hired him to 
keep watch over them and warn them of the actions of the police. 

“The first time that a detective from Scotland Yard, seeing two 
of the thieves in conversation, drew near them to overhear what 
they were saying, Kelly, who was following at a distance, drew near 
and the two at once stopped talking and separated. It was 
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very seldom that even two of the thieves were together without 
Kelly’s being there to keep guard over them. 

“We had decided,” Sir Basil went on, “that the method to 
employ was to arrest the four men at a time when they had 
appointed a meeting among themselves and were all together. 
Sooner or later they would have to hold such a meeting for the 
division of the spoils. If they met for that purpose one of them 
would probably have the pearls upon him. I have never, how- 
ever, known so difficult a job of observation. We had followed 
the men with a constant change of detectives. We knew that at 
times two or sometimes three of them did meet, usually at some 
café. At such times the neighborhood of the café was filled with 
detectives. The men, meeting. at once took a cab. changed 
from that to another cab, and from that perhaps to still another. 
A cab filled with detectives would follow on such occasions, 
but the men evaded their pursuers or else transacted the business 
which had brought them together without the detectives’ being 
able to overhear them. We adopted in this case a great number 
of different disguises for our detectives; but apparently there 
was none which could deceive the men or which the watchful 
eye of Kelly did not penetrate. 


ted that this pretty woman was not aware her husband was engaged in crime. 


“The Chief Inspector was naturally keen upon the case, and 
the failure of our system of observation was deeply felt by him. 

«There must be, Chief Inspector,’ I said to him, ‘some disguise 
which will deceive these men. It is our bit of work to find it. 
To do that, we must consider the nature of the men and the fact 
that they, and particularly Kelly, are as well acquainted with 
the ways of the police as we are.’ 

“We discussed the matter, and I finally suggested a disguise. 
The Chief Inspector seemed doubtful of its success. The other 
members of my staff also appeared dubious. Nevertheless, we 
decided that we would try it. One of our detectives was dressed 
in this disguise and stationed in the neighborkoed which Marks 
frequented. 

“One afterncon the detective saw Marks and Grizzard meet. 
He went toward tkem as they stood at the curb talking. They 
looked up, saw him, and did not penetrate his disguise; at any 
rate, they went on with what they had been saying. 

“Tt is to be.’ the detective heard Grizzard say to Marks, 
‘tomorrow morning.’ 

‘Where?’ Marks inquired. 


‘Oxford Street subway station.’ (Continued on page 135) 
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F SOMEONE were to say to Bob Ritchie: “Heaven is a hard 

place to get to. It’s a dangerous place to get to. Few 

people have been able to make the through trip,’ Bob 

would have begun to pack a celestial suitcase before the 
words were half out. That’s Bob Ritchie; Robert Welles 
Ritchie, if you prefer to give him the name whereby the reading 
public knows him. 

Otherwise acutely sane, Bob has a real mania for exploring 
places on the map where the going is hard and perilous and where 
there is no beaten track. As a result, he has collogued with 
practically everyone, from old King Nicholas of Montenegro 
to One-Lung Beasley of Death Valley. 

Discaining Hairy Ape make-up or other fictional aids to ex- 
ploration, he learns about queer and inaccessible places and then 
he goes to them. If the going is hard, he goes a bit the faster. 

For example, he heard of La Paz, a God-forsaken metropolis 
in the Mexican hinterland, 700 desert miles south of the Calli- 
fornia border and with no railroad train or passenger boat to take 
him there; a city that boasts a brass band, but no telegraph or 
railway or electric lights or telephones; an inaccessible city 300 
years old and unknown even by name to the world at Jarge. 
Thither he went. Why? Chiefly because it couldn’t be done 
by any ordinary means. ‘ 

On the way thither he paused at Santa Rosalia, a desert spot 
where no rain has fallen in I don’t know how many years. 
There he fell in with an aged American rancher. 

“Don’t you miss the rainfall down here?” he asked :the ‘exile. 

“Wa-al, no, I don’t,” said the man. “I’m seventy yeays old, 
and I’m used to doin’ without a hull lot of things. But,’’ he 
added with a pathetic sigh, “I got a forty year old boy that was 


The world is Ritchie's story-book: 
and he is a tireless reader. 
He travels half around the globe, 
to the most inaccessible places, 
for the sake of turning over a 


single page of the volume, 


‘Terhune 


born here. And I’d kind of like for Aim to see rain just once, so 
he’ll know I ain’t a liar.” 

In Japan, Ritchie undertook to eke out his income by publish- 
ing.a paper in English. I have seen one copy of it. On that 
copy’s front page, under a spread head, was the tale of a sailor 
who had fallen overboard on the voyage from Tarsus to Nineveh, 
and was swallowed by a gigantic whale. The whale, so ran 
Ritchie’s front page account, cast up the mariner, alive and 
unhurt, on the shores of northern Syria three days later. The 
rescued man’s name, by the way, was given as “Jonah.” 

“Do you mean to say you got away with the story of Jonah 
and the whale, as zews?” I demanded, when I had read it. 

“To most of my Jap readers,” replied Bob, “it was news. The 
story boosted our circulation by several thousand.” 

Break past Bob Ritchie’s quiet reserve and get him talking, 
and you have cut your way into a gold mine of adventure and 
anecdote—a gold mine the more alluring since Ritchie himself is 
never the hero of any of his own stories. He has a genius for 
ferreting out queer happenings in queerer parts of the world. 
Here is one gruesomely amazing anecdote he gleaned at first 
hand in the Arizona desert and retailed later to me: 

There was a mining camp—let’s call it Fortuna (which isn’t 
its name)—some hundred miles from the nearest railroad or 
church or theater or town. Among its ninety inhabitants was 
Baldy Todd. He was the settlement’s richest man. He owned 
a mine and he owned cattle. On a business trip to Phenix— 
this was many years ago—he wooed and married a dance hall 
soprano and brought her back to Fortuna with him. 

He loved the soprano above all the world. And the soprano 
loved diamonds even more than Baldy Todd loved her. He had 
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courted her with diamonds. Now, to keep her contented in his 
adobe shack, he used to send to Phenix and Tucson every now 
and then for some new diamond brooch or ring or bracelet for 
her. As the vears dragged on, the soprano’s collection of dia- 
monds piled high and higher. At last she had amassed something 
like $40,000 worth of them. 

One day she made the mistake of imitating the Indian women 
and the she-Mexicans by going out into the noontime sun 
glare without a hat. 

The result was sunstroke and death. 

Old Baldy Todd was crushed with 
sorrow at the loss of his song-bird wife. 

For three days and nights none saw 
him. On the evening of the fourth day 
he appeared at the local barroom. 
There he proceeded to get tearfully 
drunk. In the course of his swigging he 
blubbered: 

“T took her ’way out into the desert 
yonder the night she died. I carried 
her as far as I had the strength to. 
Then I dug a grave an’ I laid her in it 
an’ I filled it in. Then I said a prayer 
—the only one I could call to mind. 
Ilearned it when I wasakid. It begins ~ 
‘Now I lay me.’ 

“That was the night before the 
sandstorm. I reckon the storm has 
swept away every trace of the mound 
I heaped over her. I doubt if I could 
find the place again.” 

“Tough luck!” consoled the barkeep. 
“But you’ve still got an ace in the hole. 
You still got that forty thousand in 
di’monds she used to wear.” 

“No, Lain’t,” sobbingly contradicted 
Baldy Todd. “I couldn’t bear to see 
the measly glitt’rin’ things after she 
wa’n’t there to wear ’em no more. So 
I—I just up an’ buried ’em with her; 
every last one of ’em. The hull forty 
thousand dollars’ worth. I strung ’em . 
on her poor little cold fingers an’ arms 
an’ neck an’ breast just like she used to 
wear ‘em. An’,” he concluded, “I 
buried ’em with her.” 

There had been perhaps fifty men 
in the barroom when Baldy Todd began 
to talk. Half a minute later the place 
was empty. Even the barkeep had 
joined in the stampede. The entire 
male population of Fortuna grabbed 
pick and spade and set forth to dig for 
that $40,000 worth of diamonds. 

It was a slack time at the camp. 
Few men were earning more than two 
or three dollars a day in gold dust. 
The chance of unearthing a “pocket” 
worth $40,000 was deliriously tempting. 
For months the populace of Fortuna 
dug and dug and dug, everywhere 
within a radius of ten miles from camp. 
The surrounding desert looked as if it 
had smallpox. Ritchie, ready 

Other camps heard the news. Men for a thousand- 
poured into Fortuna by the hundred, to hike. No 
“prospect” for that grisly diamond excess luggage: 
cache. Even to this day, every now "° excess esh. 
and then, some prospector takes a 
month off and goes digging for the 
treasure. 

“But,” finished Bob Ritchie, “‘it was 
never found. There are ill-natured 
people who say the soprano didn’t die 
at all but that she decamped over the 
Mexican border with her old husband’s 
vaquero; and that she took the diamonds 
along as a souvenir of her married life. 
That would account for stingy Baldy 
Todd’s yarn that she was dead and that 
he had buried her jewelry with her. 
It saved his face. And it sent all 


Fortuna on a wild-goose chase that must have been balm to his 
sprained self-esteem.” 

Then, in a desolate stretch of Wyoming-Montana borderland, 
Ritchie ran into another queer adventure, the story of which 
he told me. (No, the borderland wasn’t between Montana and 
Wyoming. For obvious reasons the real states need not be 
mentioned.) 

There were two mining villages, a bare mile from each other, 
with the state line between. The jail 
of the Wyoming village burned down. 
Therefore no place could be found 
wherein to lodge Cy Paynter, a local 
bad man who had just been gathered 
in. The Wyoming sheriff asked leave 
to stick him into the Montana village’s 
jail till trial day. This was done. Cy 
tried to get out of the Montana 
jail. An attendant hit him over the 
head with a gun-butt, fracturing his 
skull. 

Posthaste to the Wyoming she-:iff 
rushed the sheriff from Montana. 

“We-all corraled that Paynter per- 
son to "blige you,” said he. ‘An’ now 
he ain’t goin’ to do a thing but perish 
on us. That’ll mean a passel of 
questions asked; an’ I’m plumb li’ble 
to lose my job fer harborin’ a Wyoming 
crim’nal in a Montany hoosegow, with- 
out ‘extradition papers an’ so forth. 
Help us out!” 

“Sure,” agreed the Wyoming sheriff, 
after a moment’s deep thought. “‘Jes’ 
vou leave the jail door so it’s easy to 
bust in. We'll fix the rest.” 

That night a Wyoming crowd, led 
by the masked sheriff, surged over to 
Montana, broke into the jail, seized 
the moribund Cy Paynter, toted him 
across the line again and_ lynched 
him. The interstate problem was 
solved. 

“There was tremendous excitement,” 
commented Bob. ‘But it took the form 
of worry lest Cy should not live long 
enough to be lynched. There were 
squeamish folk in the mob who were 
afraid it might be unlucky to lynch a 
corpse.” 

Among Bob Ritchie’s colorful ex- 
ploits was his jaunt into Corea. There, 
in native dress and again in traveling 
garb, he collected material enough for 
a score of thrill tales. In the World 
War, as a Hearst correspondent, he 
sauntered through a varied assortment 
of “under fire adventures,” and between 
whiles was interviewing successfully the 
uninterviewable ex-King Manuel of 
Portugal and hobnobbing with other 
notables and notorieties on the fringe 
of the fight zone. 

I like Bob. I like him a lot. Over 
a bottle of Scotch and a pipe, and 
with swathes of slumbering collies 
sprawling on the floor around us, he 
and I have sat the night out, again 
and again, at Sunnybank, on the rare 
times when I could lure him into 
talking freely of his haps and mis- 
haps and of the odd folk he had 
known and the impossible places he 
had penetrated to. 

Incidentally, I offer confession here 
that I have more than once made 
shameless use of the stories he has 
told me, by writing and _ selling 
them. If I could have put into these 
stolen varns a flash of his own story- 
telling power, I should stand a mile 
higher as a fiction writer than ever I 
can hope to. ‘i 
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Concluding Meredith Nicholson’s 


The HOPE 


E HAD made a fool of himself; this was Bruce Storrs’s 
thought following the sudden fury that had caused 
him to destroy Millicent’s bust of Franklin Mills. 
He would never dare to go near her again; and having 
thus fixed his own punishment, and being very unhappy about it, 
a spiteful fate ordained that he should meet her early the next 
morning in the lobby of the Central States Trust Company. 

“So—I’m not the only early riser!’ she exclaimed. ‘This 
is pay day at home and I’m getting the cook’s money. I walked 
down—what a glorious morning!” 

Her unconcern was disconcerting. Her eyes turned toward 
the door and he must say something. ‘‘Please,’”’ he began 
eagerly.“ About last night—I made a dreadful exhibition of 
myself. I know—I mean that to beg your forgiveness 

“Is wholly unnecessary!” she finished smilingly. “The bust 
was a failure and I had meant to destroy it myself. So please 
forget it!” 

“But my bad manners!” 

She was making it too easy for his comfort. He wished to 
abase himself, to convince her of his contrition. 

“Well,” she said with a judicial air, “generally speaking I 
approve of your manners. We all have our careless moments.”’ 


Illustrations by 


“You ought to scold me—cut my acquaintance.” 

“Who'd be punished then?’ she demanded. 

“T might die!” he moaned plaintively. 

“An irreparable loss—to the world! for which I refuse to become 
responsible.”” She took a step toward the door. “If I may refer 
to your destructive habits, I'll say you’re some critic!” She left 
him speculating as to her meaning. To outward appearances she 
hadn’t been greatly disturbed by the smashing of Mills’s image. 

When he had concluded his errand he went to speak to Shep, 
whom he had been avoiding since the encounter with Walters. 
Shep jumped up and led the way to the directors’ room. 

“You know,” he began, “I don’t want to seem to be — 
you, but”—he was stammering and his fine, frank eyes open 
and shut quickly in his agitation—“but you've got to know how 
much I appreciate——”” 

“Now, old man,” Bruce interrupted, layi ing his hand on Shep’s 
shoulder, “let’s not talk of ancient history.” } 

Shep shook his head impatiently. ‘No, by George! You've 
got to take my tnanks! It was bully of you to punch that 
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scoundrel’s head. 1 ought to have done it myself—but 
He held out his arms, his eves measuring his height against 
Bruce’s tall frame, and grinned ruefully. 

“TI didn’t give you a chance, Shep. I don’t believe that bird’s 
been looking for me; I’ve been right here in town.” 

“I guess he won’t bother you much!” asserted Shep with 
boyish pride. “You certainly gave him a good one!” 

“He seemed to want it,” replied Bruce. 

“I told Connie! I didn’t care for what Walters said—but I 
wanted Connie to know what vou did—for her!”’ 

His eyes appealed for Bruce’s understanding. But Bruce, 
who had hoped that Shep wouldn’t tell Connie, now wished 
heartily that Shep would drop the matter. 

“You make too much of it! It wasn’t reaily for anyone in 
Particular that I gave Walters that little tap—it was to assert 
a general principle of human conduct.” 

_ “We'll never forget it,” declared Shep, not to be thwarted 
in his expression of gratitude. ‘That anyone should speak of 
Connie—Connie—in that fashion! Why, Connie’s the noblest 


girl in the world! You know that, the whole world knows it!” 
He drew back and straightened his shoulders as though daring 
the world to gainsay him. 

“Why, of course, Shep!” Bruce replied quietly. 


Bruce had never before worked so hard; Freeman said that 
the designer of the Parthenon had been a loafer in comparison. 
Dale remarked to her husband that it was inspiring to see a 
young man of Bruce’s fine talent and enthusiasm engrossed u>on 
a task and at the same time in love—an invincible combination. 

Carroll had kept in mind the visit to Laconia he kad proposed 
and they made a week-end excursion of it in May. Bruce 
was glad of the chance to inspect the site of the memorial, and 
happier than he had expected to be in meeting old friends. It 
was disclosed that Carroll’s interest in Bruce’s cousin was not 
quite so incidental as he had pretended. 

Bruce stole away from the hotel on Sunday morning to visit 
his mother’s grave. She had lived so constantly in his thoughts 
that it seemed strange that she could be lying in the quiet 
cemetery beside John Storrs. There was something of greatness 
in her or she would never have risked the loss of his respect and 
affection. She had not been afraid of him, had not feared he 
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“A soul of fire 


would despise her. 
within a woman’s clay. 
- He passed the old home, resenting 
the presence of the owner, who could 
not know what manner of woman had 
dwelt there, given grace to the garden 
where the flower beds still spoke of her. 

Traversing the uneven brick pave- 
ments along the maple-arched street 
it was in his mind that his mother 
and Millicent would have understood 
each other. They dreamed the same 
dreams; the garden walls had not 
shut out Marian Storrs’s vision of 
the infinite. Old memories awoke. 
He remembered a sermon he had 
heard in the church when he was 
still a child; the fear it had 
wakened in his heart—a long, noisy 
discourse on the penalties of sin, the 
horror in store for the damned. And 
he recalled how his mother had taken 
his hand and smiled down at him there 
in the Storrs pew—that ineffable 
smile of hers. And that evening as 
they sat alone in the garden on the 
bench by the sundial she had com- 
forted him and told him that God— 
her God—was not the frightful being 
the visiting minister had pictured, but 
generous and loving. Yes, Millicent 
was like Marian Storrs . . . 

After this holiday he fell upon his 
work with renewed energy—but 
he saw Millicent frequently. Mrs. 
Harden and the Doctor made clear 
their friendliness. 

“You were raised in a country town 
and all us folks who were brought up 
in small towns speak the same lan- 
guage,’ Mrs. Harden declared. She 
conferred the highest degree of her 
approval by receiving him in the 
kitchen on days when she was free of 
the cook and could, as she said, putter 
around all she pleased. Millicent, 
properly aproned, shared in the 
sacred rites of preparing the evening 
meal on these days of freedom. 

A pleasant haven for warm eve- 
nings was the Hardens’ “back yard” 
as the Doctor called it, though it was 
the most artistic garden in town, 
where Mrs. Harden indulged her taste 
in old-fashioned flowers, and there 
was a tea house set in among tower- 
ing forest trees where Millicent held 
court. Bruce appearing late, with 
the excuse that he had been at work, 
was able to witness the departure of 
Millicent’s other ‘‘company” as her 
parents designated her visitors, and 
enjoy an hour with her alone. Their 
privacy was invaded usually by Mrs. 
Harden, who appeared with a pitcher 
of cooling drink and plates of cakes. 

Bruce had known people like the 
Hardens at Laconia. Even in the big 
handsome house they retained their simplicity, a simplicity which 
in some degree explained Millicent. It was this quality in her 
that accounted for much—the sincerity and artlessness with 
which she expressed beliefs that gained sanctity from her very 
manner of speaking of them. 

On a June night he put into the mail his plans for the memorial 
and then drove to the Hardens’. 

“Tf you’re not afraid of being moonstruck, let’s sit out of doors,” 
Millicent suggested. 

“Tt’s a hkabit—this winding up my day here! I’ve just 
finished a little job and laid it tenderly on the knees of the gods.” 

“Ah, the mysterious job is done! Is it anything that might 
be helped on its way by a friendly thought?” 

“Just a bunch of papers in the mail; that’s all.” 


They talked listlessly in keeping with the languorous spirit 
of the night. In his complete relaxation, his contentment at 
being near Millicent, Bruce’s thoughts traveled far afield while 
he murmured assent to what she was saying. The moonlit 
garden invited to meditation, and Millicent was speaking almost 
as though she were thinking aloud in her musical voice that 
never lost its enchantment for him. , 

“Tt’s easy to believe all manner of strange things on a night 
like this! I can even imagine that I was someone else once upon 
a time 43 

“Go right on!” he said, rousing himself ready for the game. 
“T have a sneaking idea that a thousand years ago at this minute 
I was sitting peacefully by a well in an oasis with camels and 
horses and strange dark men sleeping round me.” 
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“That sounds dusty and hot! Now me—I’'m on a big galley 
driving through the night; a brisk cool wind is blowing; a slave 
is singing a plaintive song and the captain of the rowers is thump- 
ing time for them to row by. It’s all very jolly! We’re off 
the coast of Greece somewhere, I think.” 

“T suppose that, you being on a ship while I’m away off in a 
desert, I really shouldn’t be talking to you.” 

“There’s telepathy,” she suggested. 

“Thanks for the idea! If we’ve arrived in this pleasant garden 
after a thousand-year journey I certainly shan’t complain!” 

“It wouldn’t profit you much if you did! And besides, my 
feelings would be hurt!”? She laughed softly. ‘I do so love the 
sound of my own voice—I wonder if that’s because I’ve been 
silent 2 thousand years!” 


“T hope you weren’t, for—I admire your voice! Look- 
ing at the stars does make you think large thoughts. 
If they had all been flung into space by chance, Js a 
child scatters sand, we’d have had a badly scrambled 
universe by this time. It must be for something—- 
something pretty important.” 

“T wonder . . .” She bent forward, her elbow on 
the arm of the chair, her hand laid against her cheek 
“‘Let’s pretend we can see all mankind, from the begin- 
ning, following a silken cord that someone ahead is 
unwinding and dropping behind as a guide. And we all 
try to hold fast to it—we lose it over and over again and 
stumble over those who have fallen in the dark places 
of the road—then we clutch it again. And we never 
quite see the leader but we know he is there, away on 
ahead trying to guide us to the goal 4 

“Ves,” he said eagerly. “the goal 

“Ts happiness! That’s what we're all searching for! 
And our leader has had so many names—those ahead 
are always crying back a name caught from those ahead 
of them—down through the ages. But it helps to know 
that many are on ahead clutching the cord, not going 
too fast for fear the great host behind may lose their 
hope and drop it altogether!” 

“FE like that; it’s bullv! It’s the life line, the great 
clue——”’ 


“T'll die if you don't tell me you believe me. 
Shep.” Constance's voice broke in a sob. 


“Yes, yes! And even the half-gods are not to be sneered at: 
they’ve tangled up the cord and tied hard knots in it—oh, dear! 
I’m soaring again!” 

There had been some question of her going away for the 
remainder of the summer, and he referred to this presently. He 
was hoping that she would go before the return of Mills and 
Leila. The old intimacy between the two houses would revive 
with their return; it might be that Millicent was ready to marry 
Mills; and tonight Bruce did not doubt his own love for her— 
if only he might touch her hand that lay so near and tell her! 
In the calm night he felt again the acute loneliness that had so 
beset him in his year-long pilgrimage in search of peace; and he 
had found at the end a love that was not peace. After the 
verdict of the judges of the memorial plans was given it, would 
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be best for him to leave 

-forget these months 
that had been so packed 
with experience. 

“We're likely to stay 
on here indefinitely,” 
Millicent was saying. 
“I'd rather go away in 
the winter—the sum- 
mer is really a joy. A 
lot of the people we 
know are staying at 
home. So why run 
away from friends?” 

“‘No reason, of course. 
The corn requires heat 
and why should we be 
superior to the corn?” 

“T had a letter from 
Leila today. | She says 
she’s perishing to come 
home!” 

“T’ll wager she 
is!’’ laughed Bruce 
“What’s going to hap- 
pen when she comes?”’ 

He picked up his hat 
and walked slowly 
across the lawn. 

“You mean Freddy 
Thomas?” 

“T suppose I do mean 
Fred! But I didn’t 
mean to pump you. It’s 
Leila’s business.” 

“Leila and. Freddy 
had an awful crush on 
each other> when *she 
left. If she’s still of 
the same mind—vwell, 
her father may find’ 
the trip wasn’t so bene- 
ficial!” 

From her tone’ Bruce 
judged that Millicent 
was not greatly con- 
cerned about Leila: She 
went through the gates 
with him to his car at 
the curb. ae 

“Whatever the mys- 
terious documents 
were you sent shooting 
through the night 
here’s good luck . to 
’em!” she said as-he 
climbed into his ma- 
chine. ‘Do you sup- 
pose that’s the train?” 

She raised her hand 
and bent her head to 
listen. He was pleased 
that she had remem- 
bered, sorry now that 
he had not told her what 
it was that he had com 
mitted to the mails. 
She snapped her fingers. 
exclaiming: 

“T’ve sent a_ wish 
with it, whether it’s to your true love or whatever it is!” 

“Tt wasn’t a love letter,” he called after her as she paused at 
the gate to wave her hand, 


CHAPTER XV 


RANKLIN MILLS landed in New York feeling that his ex- 
cursion abroad had been well worth while. Leila had been 
the cheeriest of companions and Mills felt that he knew her much 
better than he had ever known her before. They had stopped in 
Paris and he had cheerfully indulged her extravagance in raiment. 
Throughout the trip nothing marred their intercourse. Mills’s 


The sentence died on Mills’s lips. Constance was white. “I didn't know 


pride and vanity were touched by the admiring eyes that followed 
them. In countries where wine and spirits were everywhere 
visible Leila betrayed no inclination to drink, even when he 
urged some rare vintage upon her. The child had character; 
he detected in her the mental and physical energy, the shrewd- 
ness, the ability to reason, that were a distinguishing feature of 
the Mills tradition. 
Shep hadn’t the swift, penetrating insight of Leila. Leila 
caught with a glance of the eve impressions which Shep would 
have missed even with laborious examination. Shep, never- 
theless, was a fine bov; reluctant as he was to acknowledge 
an error even to himself, Mills, mellowed by distance, thought 
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how base you could be. You needn't fear him, Shep. Only a coward would have said such a thing.” 


perhaps it had been a mistake to forbid Shep to study medicine, 
and yet he had tried to do the right thing by Shep. It was 
important for the only son of the house of Mills to know the 
worth of property. 


The only son . When Mills thought of Shep and Leila 


he thought too of Storrs—Bruce Storrs, with his undeniable 
tesemblance to Franklin Mills III. There were times when 
by some reawakening of old memories through contact with 
hew scenes—in Venice, at Sorrento, in motoring into Scotland 
from the English lake country—in all places that invited to 
retrospective contemplation, he lived over again those months 
e had syent in Taconia. 


Strangely, that period revived with intense vividness. Released 
from the routine of his common life, he indulged his memories, 
estimating their value, fixing their place in his history. That 
episode seemed the most important of all; ke kad loved that 
woman. He had been a blackguard and a scoundrel; there was 
no escaping that, but he could not despise hin sclf. 

Sometimes Leila, noting his deep preoccupation on long n oter 
drives, would tease him to tell her what he was thin} ing about. 
Once, trying to ease an attack of homesickness, she led Fim into 
speculation as to what their home folks were doing—Shep and 
Connie, Millicent, and in the same connection she mentioned 
Bruce. ‘What a nice chap he is, dada. He’s a prince. | You'd 
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know him for a thoroughbred anywhere. The Freemans back 
him strong, and they’re not people you can fool much.” 

“Mr. Storrs is a gentleman,” said Mills. “And a young man 
of fine gifts. He’ll make his mark.” 

“He’s good to look at! Millicent says there’s a Greek god 
look about him.” 

“Millicent likes him?” asked Mills with an effort at indiffer- 
ence which did not wholly escape Leila’s vigilant eye. 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s more than that. "You never can 
tell about Millie.” 

This was in Edinburgh, shortly before they sailed for home. 

i things considered, the trip abroad had been a success. Leila 
had not to the best of his knowledge communicated with Thomas 
—she had made a point of showing him 
the letters she received and giving him = GopyernecR 
her letters to mail. Very likely, he yorris 
thought, she had forgotten all about her 
undesirable suitor, and as a result of the 
change of scene and the new amity es- 
tablished between them would fulfill her 
destiny by marrying Carroll. 


The town house had been opened for 
their return, this being a special conces- 
sion to Leila, who disliked Deer Trail. 
Mills yielded graciously, though he en- 
joyed Deer Trail more than any other of 
his possessions. 

He found all his business interests 
prospering. He was not, however, to 
sink into his old comfortable routine 
without experiencing a few annoyances 
and disturbances. His sister, Mrs. 
Granville Thornberry, a widow without 
children, who had taken a hand in 
Leila’s upbringing—an experience that 
had left wounds on both sides that had 
never healed—after Mrs. Mills’s death; 
Mrs. Thornberry had lingered in town 
to see her brother. She had become 
involved in a law suit by ignoring Mills’s 
advice, and now cheerfully cast upon 
him the burden of extricating her from 
her predicament. The joy of reminding 
her that she wouldn’t have involved her- 
self in vexatious and expensive litigation 
if she had heeded his counsel hardly 
tnitigated his irritation. But for his 
sense of the family dignity, he would 
have declined to have anything to do 
with the case. 

Carroll had been present at their in- 
terview, held in Mills’s office, and wren 
he left Mrs. Thornberry lingered. Ske 
was tall and slender, quick and incisive of speech. She 
absorbed all the local gossip and in spite of her wealth and 
status as a Mills was a good deal feared for her sharp tongue. 
It was a hot day and Mills’s patience had been sorely tried by 
her seeming inability to grasp the legal questions involved in 
her case. 

“Well, Alice,” he said, with a glance at his desk clock, “is 
there anything else?” 

“Yes, Frank; there’s a matter I feel it my duty to speak of. 
You know that I never like to interfere in your affairs. After 
the trouble we had about Leila I thought I’d never mention 
your children to you again.” 

“That’s very foolish,” Mills murmured with a slight frown. 
He thought she was about to attack Leila and he had no inten- 
tion of listening to criticism of Leila. Alice was richly endowed 
with that Heaven-given wisdom as to the rearing of children 
which is peculiar to the childless. 

“The matter’s delicate—very delicate, Frank. I hesitate—— 

“Please, Alice!” he interrupted impatiently. ‘Either you’ve 
got something to say or you haven’t!” 

At the moment she was not his sister but a woman who had 
precipitated herself into a law suit by giving an option on a 
valuable piece of property and then selling it to a third party, 
which was stupid, and he hated stupidity. 

“It’s about Shep—Shep and Connie!” said Mrs. Thornberry. 
“You know how fond I’ve always been of Shep.” 

*“Yes—yes,”’ Mills murmured, mystified by this opening. 
“Shep’s doing well and I can’t see but he and Connie are getting 


I asked him why. 


month. 


” 


Ons day at Gouverneur Morris’s 
charming old Spanish home, in the heart of 
Monterey, he and Peter B. Kyne and I got 
to talking about men and women and like sub- 
jects, and Mr. Morris expressed the opinion 
that most men hate the women they love. 


“Because they have to lie to them to get 
along with them,” he answered. 

From that talk proceeded others which 
finally resulted in his taking a concrete ex- 
ample from life and molding it into a novel. 

That novel is our leading feature next 


on finely. He’s quite surprised me by the way he’s taken hold 
in the trust company.” 

“Shep’s a dear. But—there’s talk.” 

“Oh, yes; there’s talk! There’s always talk about everyone, 
I suppose even you and I don’t escape!” 

“Well, of course there have been rumors, you know, Frank 
that you were considering marrying again.” : 

“Oh, they’re trying to marry me, are they?” he demanded, 

“T can’t imagine your being so silly. But the impression js 
abroad that you’re rather interested in that Harden girl, 
Ridiculous, of course, at your age! You’d certainly throw your 
dignity to the winds if you married a girl of Leila’s age, whose 
people are said to be quite common. They say Doctor Harden 
used to travel over the country selling 
patent medicine.” 

“TI doubt the story. The Doctor’sa 
very agreeable person, and his wife’s a 
fine woman. We have had very 
pleasant neighborly relations. And 
Millicent is an extraordinary girl— 
mentally the superior of any girl in 
town. i’ve been glad of Leila’s inti- 
macy with her; it’s been for Leila’s 

ood.” 


“Oh, I dare say they’re all well 
, enough. Of course the marriage would 
be a big card for the Hardens. You're 
a shrewd man, Frank, but it’s just a 
little too obvious—what you’ve been 
doing to push those people into our own 
circle. But the girl’s handsome— 
there’s no doubt of that.” 

“Well, those points are settled then,” 
he remarked. Alice was never nig- 
gardly with her revelations and he 
consoled himself with the reflection 
that she had shown her full hand. 

“This other matter,’”? Mrs. Thorn- 
berry continued immediately, “is rather 
more serious. I came back from 
California the week after you sailed and 
I found a good deal of talk going on 
about Connie.” 

“Connie?” Mills repeated. 

“Connie’s not behaving herself as a 
married woman should. She’s been 
indulging in a scandalous flirtation—if 
that’s not too gentle a name for it— 
with George Whitford.” 

“Pshaw, Alice! Whitford’s always 
run with Shep’s crowd. George is a fine 
manly fellow. I don’t question that 
he’s been at Shep’s a good deal. Shep’s 
always liked him particularly. And 

Connie’s an attractive young woman. Why, George probably 
makes love to all the women old and young he’s thrown with 
for an hour! You're borrowing trouble quite unnecessarily, 
Alice. It’s too bad you have to hear the gossip that’s always 
going around here; you take it much too seriously.” 

“Tt’s not I who take it seriously; it’s common talk! Shep, 
poor boy, is so innocent and unsuspecting! George hasn’t a 
thing to do but fool at his writing. He and Connie have been 
seen a trifle too often on long excursions to other towns when 
Shep no doubt thought she was golfing. What I’m telling you 
is gossip, of course; I couldn’t prove anything. But it’s possible 
sometimes that just a word will save trouble. You must acquit 
me of any wish to be meddlesome. I like Connie; I’ve always 
tried to like her for Shep’s sake.” 

She was probably not magnifying the extent to which talk 
about his son’s wife had gone. His old antagonism to Constance, 
dating from his painful scenes with Shep in his effort to prevent 
the marriage, was once more resurgent. Mrs. Thornberry re- 
lated the episode of the dramatic club play, which had, from her 
story, crystallized and stimulated the tales that had previously 
been afloat as to Connie’s interest in Whitford. Mills promptly 
seized upon this to dismiss the whole thing. Things had cer- 
tainly come to a fine pass when participation in amateur theat- 
ricals could give rise to scandal. 

He was at pains to conceal his chagrin. His pride took refuge 
behind its fortifications; he would not have his sister, of 
persons, suspect that he could be affected by even the mildest 
insinuation against anyone invested (Continued on page 158) 
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EALE DARE found together his 
lost bird-dog and a squabble with 
a slim brunette stranger. 

Old Bob had picked his kid- 
naper with unexpected good taste. He 
was standing out in the middle of a long, 
well kept Southern lawn, with his head 
resting appreciatively in the lap of a 
black-haired young lady who was not at 
all hard to look at. Bob’s plumed tail 
wagged rhythmically to and fro as she 
stroked the silken head. 

Gazing at the black-haired young lady, 
one had a sudden increase of respect for pest 
old Bob’s judgment. 

But Seale Dare 
was hot. Seale was 
tired. He had been “ih 
hunting for old Bob all t 
morning. The second 
day of his dog’s ab- 
sence had been more 
than he could stand. 

Even a “just dog” is a 

member of the family, 

in the Delta country. 

And old Bob, in his day, had won 
his field trials. 

He had been missing for two days 

~—two miserable days for Seale. On 
the first, Seale made a pretense at 
wor: ing at the cotton buying office. 
When the second day was getting 
along without sign of the prodigal, 
Seale abandoned the cotton buying 
business to the bow-wows. All of the 
cotton in the Delta didn’t amount 
to a snap alongside one wag of old 
Bob's tail. 

At the tableau on the lawn, Seale’s anxiety vented itself 
suddenly. “Bob!” he commanded. 

The summoned gentleman lifted his head around lazily, to 
see his master without losing the comfortable headrest. His 
sweeping tail gave an extra flirt of welcome. It was exactly as 
ifold Bob had called across to Seale: “Why, hello, old top! How’s 
tricks? Come over and join us. Darned pretty girl over here!” 

Two hours earlier, before the search and the sun had in- 
creased his heat, Old Top might have accepted. Of course the 
girl was very pretty. But what was she doing with his dog? 
And who was she? How did she get into town without Seale’s 
knowing all about her coming days in advance? 


DAVID SOLOMON 


Old Bob picked his kidnaper 
with unexpected good taste. 


“Come here, Bob!” he ordered. “You 
come right here, sir!’ Intangibly the tone 
added rebuke to the ‘pretty stranger. 

That tone meant business, Bob had long 
ago learned. Reluctantly he lifted his head 
from the slim young lady’s lap. 

“You see how it is,” he seemed to be 
apologizing mutely to her. “I'd like to 
stay with you the best in the world. But 
when he gets that way—oh, well, you 
know how men are!” He turned and 
joined his young master. 

Seale clicked the leash on to Bob’s 
collar. His hand went to his cap. “I 
hope and trust that you'll pardon my interrupting you-all,” 
he muttered, in a tone which meant nothing of the sort. 

The young lady was evidently not dense. Her reply in kind 
was both prompt and caustic. 

“You're crazy!” was her introductory remark to him, with 
the spirit that matches black hair and snapping black eyes. 
“Seems to me that J’d be thankful if someone found and kept 
my dog for me. Why, I even tied him up so he wouldn't get 
lost again!” 

“That was very kind of you,” Seale assured her. True dignity 
is an attribute of youth—not age. “You see, Bob bas been 
living in this very neighborhood only seven years. ie might 
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84 False-Packed 


get lost’’—Seale’s sarcasm grew ponderous—‘‘three blocks 
away from home. I really must thank you. Ever so much!” 

His innuendo evidently did not go over the mop of black hair. 
“Why——” she broke out hotly and impulsively, then, with 
oversweetness of tone, plainly designed to add to Seale’s ire: 
“Oh, don’t mention it! I was charmed, I’m quite sure.” 

That was their first meeting. 

Seale strode home with Bob and mixed emotions. He'd be 
darned if he ever had seen a girl like that before. Most of them 
waited at least to be introduced to a fellow before starting a 
squabble with him. Instead, this—this—female simply raised 
Cain with him because he didn’t rave over her swiping his dog. 

Who the deuce was she, anyhow? 

He tied old Bob under the house with a chain that would 
lave held an elephant, and hurried back to work. The worn 
steps of the Lyell Building squeaked and complained as he 
bounded up to the two straggling rooms of the Globe Cotton 
Company. Olney Worth, Seale’s superior, looked up from a 
batch of instructions from Liverpool as the youngster strode in. 

“Hullo, Seale. Find old Bob?” 

“Uh-huh, Boss. Girl trying to swipe him.” 

“Girl? What sort of girl?” 

“Scrappiest I ever ran across.” 

“Did you get her told, Seale?” 

“I did my durnedest. But she did a little telling herself. 
What new girls are in town, Boss?” 

“Whe-e-ew! I'll bet a dollar it was Patsy Inge. She’s a 
little wildcat, Seale, if you ask me.” 

“Do you think you have to tell me anything? We tied up— 
right at the start. She didn’t hesitate a bit about scrapping with 
a fellow before she was introduced to him.” 

“That was Patsy, allright. But I bet you did a little yourself.” 

“Oh yes! An interesting time was had by all for a while. 
But who is she?” 

“Why, that is Miss Patricia Inge, Seale. Lives with her aunt, 
‘now that she has returned from abroad, at the Brooks place.” 

“Inge, eh? . . .. Inge Why, Boss, we handle the 
cotton from her plantation! Meadowlake is hers, isn’t it?” 

“Sure. Patsy lets me handle it because she and I are old 
pals. I used to bounce her on my knee—or whatever it was you 
did to babies in those days. Patsy’s—let me see—why, she'll 
be eighteen, I reckon, pretty soon.” 

“Plenty old enough to have better sense’’-—with the dignity 
of one who already had voted. 

“Why don’t you tell her so, Seale?” Olney Worth smiled. 

“T tried to, Boss. And the next time she gets fresh cf 

“Better not brag too fast. She'll be at the dance tonight.” 

“Tonight? Out at the club?” 

“Sure. Want me to introduce you?” 

“IT dunno, Boss. I c’n see the signs. Me ’n’ that black-haired 
girl ain’t go’ner get along.” 

But there is something soothing about the ceremonial black 
and white of formal dress. Seale forgot—or at least told him- 
self that he had—all about his indignation at Patsy Inge when 
he stepped on to the smooth floor of the ballroom at the country 
club. And she did look good; in a close fitting little black dinner 
gown that was frankness itself. with her midnight hair piled high 
on her little head, and a flashing comb at the peak. 

Seale was quite docile when Olney Worth commandeered him, 
made formal presentation, then left them together. 

Each of them adhered strictly to the conventions. There 
was a tacit understanding in the air that there should be neither 
mention nor memory of the unfortunate earlier meeting. As 
the band began tuning and scraping, they chatted—politely, 
conscientiously. They even almost forgot to be formal. 

“Aren’t you glad to be home again?” Seale inquired, in the 
English saved for funerals and other special occasions. Like 
all Southerners, he spoke in two gears—an ordinary, comfortable 
one, used every day; and the strained, perfectly correct King’s 
English, used when he felt it weighing down upon him. 

“Oh yes, indeed!” Patsy answered. much in kind. “I have 
not been at home, vou see, for vears. I missed the Delta country 
very much, indeed.” ; 

“T should imagine so.” 

Seale knew that sounded flat. But his fount of converse 
had gone dry on him. In the silence that ensued, he cursed his 
tongue for not springing into graceful expressions. 

“What business are you in, Mr. Dare?’ inquired Patsy, just 
in time to save him from distraction. 

Seale grabbed at the chance of escape. “Cotton buying. 
Mr. Worth and I represent the Globe Company here. It’s an 
English concern—head offices in Liverpool.” 


“Oh, how very odd! But isn’t it very dull at times?” 

“Not often. We're too busy during the buying season. It’s 
a mighty fascinating game—even adventurous at times.” 

“Adventurous? About cotton? I can’t imagine it. You 
overseer has the hands plant it. When it sprouts, he has ’em 
chop it, while you’re praying for rain or a dry spell or whatever 
he tells you the season needs right then. Then—if you’ve been 
lucky—they pick it. And someone buys it from you to make 
into cloth or something else. And that’s all.” 

“Don’t you believe it! Why, that’s not the half of it. Did 
you know, for instance, that when a bale of cotton is delivered 
to the mill in England, it can be traced definitely all the way back? 
A record is kept—a permanent record—by which, if there is 
something wrong, you can pin the responsibility right back on 
the man that grew the cotton.” 

“Wrong? What could be wrong? Isn’t cotton cotton, 
except for the grades?” 

“Ye-es—and no. That’s what I meant by ‘adventurous,’ 
Or even dangerous. Sometimes, for instance, we get hold of a 
bale that has been water-packed, or sand-packed; and, of course, 
plated. Then all Cain breaks loose.” 


“What's that? What do they mean? You aren’t joking, 


are you?” 

“No—I'm not joking. ‘Water-packing’ is putting a whole lot 
of water in the cotton in the middle of the bale. ‘Sand-packing’ 
uses sand.” 

“But why on earth should anyone do a good bale that way? 
Doesn’t it ruin the cotton?” 

“Sure. But it makes the bale weigh more. Cotton is sold 
by the pound, you know. Once we bought a bale that had a 
blacksmith’s old anvil in the middle.” 

“The idea!” 

“Oh, ves!’ Seale was not finding the woman so uninteresting. 
She let a fellow talk. Seemed to have her good points, after all. 

Still, she had not been uninteresting when she had old Bob— 
only very disagreeable. 

“And they ‘plate’ the outside,” he continued. ‘That is, they 
have the bad cotton only in the middle of the bale—put good 
cotton all around it.” 

“But isn’t there some way to tell what’s inside?” 

“Of course there is. They have long cotton augers that 
bore in and get cotton from the middle of the bale. But even 
that might miss the bad spot; and they don’t always use it.” 

“There’s a whole lot”—breaking off as the band stopped its 
foolishness and began doing business for Terpsichore. ‘There 
comes Don Grey for me. You'll pardon us, won’t you?” 

The dance got under way. Seale, swinging from partner to 
partner, lost himself in the fun. His first, not enthusiastic im- 
pression of Patsy Inge was not in the back part of his head. 
That is, not until the cotillion figures. 

Whoever the idiot was that was leading stopped with Patsy 
facing Seale and blew his whistle for dancing. And Patsy, 
swinging around buoyantly, stuck her jeweled comb into the 
center of Seale’s eye. 

“Ow!” was all he could comment, clasping his eye. ‘“Ow-w-w!” 

“What's the matter?” inquired Patsy, looking around hastily. 
“Have 1 done something?” 

“No-o-0,”” lied Seale weakly, but like a gentleman. “My— 
clumsiness. My—fault. I beg—your pardon hand- 
kerchief to eye. 

“Certainly,” Patsy granted, ready to be danced with. 

And then Seale, half blinded, in some occult way that no 
other mortal on earth could have managed, stepped through 
Patsy's frock. The wail this time came from her. 

“Oo-ooh! My dress! My dress!” 

Seale hastily steered the unreasoning female into an alcove, 
away from unwelcome attention. 

“I’m sorry,”’ he apologized. “I’m dreadfully sorry.” 

“T don’t see how——” Patsy paused for words that could 
fit her feelings. 

“T wouldn’t have done it for worlds.” 

Si you could be so clumsy!” she finished. 

It was the last straw to Seale. ‘“Clumsy!’’—ministering to 
his wounded eve and forgetting completely his pacific intentions. 
“Clumsy! What made you put the—the blooming thing right 
in the way? Huh?’ Another mop at his weeving eye. 

“7 put my frock in your way! Of all weak excuses!” 

“T’m not trying to excuse myself,” Seale retorted. He remem- 
bered suddenly that this was the young woman who had inex- 
cusably picked a quarrel with him after she had stolen his dog. 
He’d be doggoned if he’d let her run over him! “Suppose 
vou’ll be saving next that I stuck my eve on your comb!” 
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“Well—you did! What of it?” 

“No use my denying it, is there? Will you excuse me?” 
Seale bowed low, with courtesy that he did not mean at all. 

“Certainly. I wish you would go.” 

Seale gave her her wish. He had met, in his time, women 
that he considered quite insufferable. But he’d be blessed 
if he ever had seen the equal of this little black-haired spitfire. 
He wished he had been her parent for just one day. 

And that was their second meeting. 

For the next week or so Seale and Patsy studiously avoided 
each other. 

But the Delta country is not thickly populated; and 
youngsters of the same age and social proclivities generally 
run in the same set, if they live as close as a hundred miles. As 
the time passed, gradually they abandoned active warfare and 
settled into a sort of armed truce.. At times they even reached 
the appearance of active friendliness. Two or three times Seale 
took her to a dance, or riding in his car. A fellow just couldn't 


“Young man, don't you come into no more gin with slack talk. Not ‘less you're ready to back up that talk!" 


carry his antagonism to the point of making it embarrassingly 
conspicuous for the girl. 

The state legislature was responsible for their next break. 
It was the legislature that had decreed that each year quail 
shooting must cease upon a certain day and thereafter be unlaw- 
ful. For weeks Seale had been planning his usual last, grand, 
glorious hunt on the final day. He would get an early start, 
long before daylight. 

His alarm clock went off dutifully and unpleasantly at three 
A.M. Seale rose reluctantly. Early rising was always a buga- 
boo until he was dressed and had downed a cup of coffee. He 
dressed hastily, swallowed the coffee and stumbled out into the 
blackness of the back yard. “Here, Bob!” he called; and 
waited for the familiar rumble under the house and outrushing 
of a bounding, yelping, long-haired bundle of enthusiasm. 

There was no response. Seale called again. 

Premonition struck him. Bob knew as well as Seale himself 
the meaning of that call, in the dark before dawn, and was more 
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~“L know where you re going, Patsy 
began abruptly. 
my personal affairs. 


“You're mixing in 
I won't have it.” 


eager even than Seale for the hunting. 
and called, but without enthusiasm. 
he was wasting time. 

Seale sat down on the cold kitchen steps and addressed a few 
fervent remarks to the cold wide world. They expressed his 
sentiments toward anyone who would take a fellow’s dog on this 
day of days. Bitterly he meditated that he had more than a 
suspicion who had old Bob again. Doggone her, he’d fix her! 

He calculated the earliest possible moment that he could in- 
irude into the Brooks place. Then, half an hour earlier, he 
went around. As he lifted the latch in the gate of the high 
boarded back fence, a hilarious, grinning, chocolate-colored 
youth in worn overalls emerged and made greeting: 

“F’r Lawd’s sake! Ef ’tain’t Mist’ Seale Dare! How you, Mist’ 
Seale? How come you ain’t huntin’ ’s mornin’? Bird law out 
today, ain’t it? Lots o’ coveys ranging out at Meadowlake, suh.”’ 

Seale nodded glumly. ‘Yeah, Mose. Thought I was going. 
But old Bob’s got lost. Seen him anywhere, Mose?” 

“Ol Bob? Yes, suh ” began Mose impulsively; then, 
remembering which side his bread was buttered on, dropping his 
voice to a stealthy, conspiratory whisper: “Yes suh, Mist’ 
Seale. Miss Patsy’s got him out in the g’rage back yonder, 


Seale whistled again, 
Something told him that 


suh—washin’ him. But don’ you let her know I tol’, Mist’ 
Seale.”’ 
“I thought so! Doggone her time—I wish she’d start washing 


somebody else’s dog for a change. You wait here, Mose—I’m 
going hunting today anyhow. I'll ride you out to Meadowlake.” 

He approached the garage. The sound of Patsy’s voice 
inside corroborated Mose. 

“Ts ’um jus’ sweetes’ doggie ever live’? Jus’ like to have 
‘um’s head rubbed, ’n’ get all washed wif warm water——” 

Seale stuck an indignant head in the doorway. Mose was 
right. Both Patsy and Bob were very much in evidence. 
Seale’s eyes widened. Bob, the incorrigible, who had to be 
chased for half an hour, then washed with a hose when his 
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condition could no longer be overlooked—was standing enjoy- 
ingly in a tub of water as Patsy Inge soaped him and talked 
blamed foolishness to him. Seale’s astonishment held him for 
an instant. 

Then realization came to him. This was his, Seale Dare’s 
bird dog, on the last day of the season. 

“Vou Bob!” He ignored Patsy. ‘You get right out o’ that 
tub and come here!” 

Patsy whirled, her hands making darting motions at her skirt. 
“You—you scared she breathed. 

“Sorry,” mumbled Seale in a tone indicating that he would 
be delighted to wring her neck. ‘Would it be too much for me 
to ask for my own dog, on the last hunting day?” 

“Huh?” inquired Patsy. 

“T hate to seem unappreciative. But I’ve just been up half 
the night hunting Bob. I’ve been planning today’s hunt for 
only about six.months. You really won’t mind letting me 
have him?” 


“Why—you’re crazy!’ Patsy resorted to elemental methods. 
“T didn’t steal Bob! He came around visiting last night his 
own self, and hung around till my comp’ny left. And he was so 
dirty I decided to keep him and wash him early this morning. 
I even got up at this unearthly hour just to wash him before 
breakfast. I 

“It doesn’t mean a thing to you, I s’pose, that you’ve com- 
pletely ruined the last day I can hunt this year?”’ 

“T haven’t ruined anything! You can have your old dog and 
take him anywhere you want to. Must be something wrong, 
the way you treat him at home, or he wouldn’t always be coming 
over here for a little kind treatment ae 

Seale’s face grew a little pale. ‘You know that isn’t so!” 


Accusing him of mistreating old Bob was almost more than 
he could stand. “You know he comes over here because 
you’re always feeding him and talking foolish to him. I will 
just thank you, madam, in future to let him alone!”’ 

“T will! You needn’t worry about being troubled with me any 
more.” 

“We thank you, madam. Good morning. C’m’on here, Bob!” 

Moses awaited, in the alley. He had decided to carry the 
game sack for Seale. Too, they found six big coveys. 

But somehow neither Seale’s shooting nor his spirits were 
very good. His mind was back in the garage at the Brooks 
place, rehearsing the excellent remarks he had omitted to say 
to that female. 

In the weeks that ensued Seale saw Patsy occasionally. 
Neither seemed frantic to offer the first overtures for peace. 
Even old Bob ceased his perambulations through the loose 
plank in the back fence. 

With the end of the hunting season too, Seale settled down to 


try to earn his stipend. The buying season was not at its 
height, but there was still enough work to keep them occupied. 

“Seale,”’ called Olney Worth one afternoon. 

“Uh-huh, Boss”—absently. 

“Drop over here a moment, will you?”’ 

There was an unwonted serious note in Worth’s generally 
laughing voice. Seale dropped his papers and stepped over. 
Worth was holding a closely written sheet. 

“Seale, [want youtohandlethis. Carefully. I don’t suppose 
it’s necessary to tell you that it’s dangerous—sheer dynamite 
and T.N.T. Somebody is certain to get hurt if it isn’t handled 
right.” 

“What is it, Boss?” Seale was suddenly sobered. “How do 
we get into it?” 

“We've picked up two false-packed bales of cotton. Enough 
railroad iron in them to sink a battleship. That’s all.” 

“But where’s the big difficulty, Boss? We know who we 
got the cotton from. Why not pass the (Continued on page 154) 
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George Gershwin, 
who began his musical career as a salesman. 


ESTWARD from Broadway in Forty-sixth 
and Forty-seventh Streets is Tin Pan Alley— 
America’s Bingo-Bango Land. 

Here the decaying brownstone fronts of an 
older New York are honeycombed with box-like stalls, 
and in these stuffy stalls ebullient, perspiring and coatless 
young men fashion the nation’s popular tunes. 

Tin Pan Alley has the feverish energy of the “hell- 
roaring” gold camp. It races along like a mill stream. 
The strident jangle of a hundred pianos rises above the 
street din. Like its raggy-gay creations, life in Tin Pan 
Alley is pitched in a high and furious tempo. 

In the “‘Alley,”’ Youth is king! Most of the present crop 
of lyricists and composers are of the Jewish faith. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is a sophisticated crew given to po- 
mades, belted coats and the sartorial flippancies of the 
‘street that whips the universe’””— Broadway. 

Irving Berlin, the dean, is only in his early thirties. He 
began his career pounding a tinny piano for pitched nickels 
in Nigger Mike Salter’s sawdust-coated emporium in 
Chinatown. 

From this obscurity “Little Izzy,’’ as Chinatown knew 
him, has become the master syncopater of his day. A 
million dollar theater bears his name. 

He typifies the romance of popular song writing. Born 
in Russia, this frail young man with dreaming, sad eves 
has gathered a fortune composing tintinnabulations for a 
jazz-mad age. 

Tortured by insomnia, heisrarely seenin public,and when 
he is he moves about like Banquo’s ghost, lost in reverie. 

There is little flubdubbery among the “‘ivory benders.” 
They have no illusions about their art nor do they claim 
membership in the intelligentsia. Any number of them 
have never had a music lesson, and the arpeggios that drip 
from their busy fingers are often inspired, they confess, by 
the old masters and jazzed up in the syncopating style of 
the period. Plagiarism is not in the Tin Pan Alley lexicon. 

Beethoven, Schubert and Liszt have done their bit for 
the Alley. The deathless opus of the master may become 
a dreamy, peachy banality in the Tin Pan Alley 
adaptation. 

One of the most accomplished composers of 
jazz strategems picks out his tunes on a zither. 
Another is able to play only the harmonica. Earl 
Carroll plays the piano with one finger. Dave 
Stamper learned to play by ear while “slinging 
beer” at Coney Island. 

Gene Buck, the most successful of lyricists, 


began his career in Tin Pan Alley drawing water Gene Buck, 
color pictures for song title pages. Bud De Silva 
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who began by decorating song title pages. 
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was a theater usher. George Gershwin was a salesman. 

Tin Pan Alley has no potential Paderewski. Song 
writing is no longer art but a highly sensitized commer- 
cial venture. ’Tis said everyone at some time or other 
has a fling at song writing. Many are called but few 
are chosen. It is well-nigh impossible for the outsider 
to crash into the charmed circle. 

In all America only about 200 stand out in their pro- 
fession. The greater number of these are attached to 
composing staffs of music publishing houses or are 
retained by musical show producers. The average in- 


come is around $20,000 a year. Not more than ten song writers 
have had huge financial returns. 
The modern song writer is more of a psychologist than a musi- 


He knows a few tricks such as making “moon” rhyme 


with “spoon,” but his chief asset is an understanding of the 
caprices of the musical taste. a 
When mammy songs give way to mummy songs to hail King 


Tut, he must be ready with an 
Egyptian theme. The rest is 
easy. Almost any song can be 
put over by Tin Pan Alley’s bat- 
tery of song pluggers. Written in 
the Alley, they are popularized in 
the cabaret and on the stage. 
Such finished troubadours as Al 
Jolson and Eddie Cantor can make 
a nation sing and whistle the most 
piffling twaddle. 

Tin Pan Alley is far removed 
from the days when “wonderful 
boy sopranos” and ‘‘America’s fa- 
vorite baritones” sang ‘‘The Pic- 
ture That Is Turned to the Wall” 
and ‘The Sunshine of Paradise 
Alley” with strolling minstrels. 

Lillian Russell’s “Evening Star,” 
Fay Templeton’s “Blushing Rosie,” 
Pete Dailey’s “Dinah!” and Fritz 
Williams’s “Pullman Porters’ Ball” 
were popular, but the phonograph 
was not, and the most obscure song 
of the season today will make more 
money than any one of them did. 

The blind musician who wrote 
“The Sidewalks of New York” 
made less than $100. The song 
today, with the same popularity, 
backed by the Alley’s dynamic 
selling power, would make a half- 
million. Paul Whiteman’s  esti- 
mable jazz band playing it a week 
at the Palais Royal would result in- 
a sale of one hundred thousand 
copies. 

America’s youngest song writer, 
little Betty Gulick, of Brooklyn, 
aged 10, made $10,000 this year 
with a song that had lyrics about a 
mother singing her child 
to sleep. 

In the beginning the 
popular song had to have 
one of two qualities—the 
exotic and romantic, or 
the sentimental. 

Charles K. Harris 
wrote “After the Ball” 
and made Tin Pan Alley’s 
first fortune. Came such 
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songs as “Good By Dolly Gray,” “Break the News to 
Mother” and “In the Baggage Coach Ahead.”” America 
was in a sentimental snivel after the reign of such sense- 
less hyperbole as “Ta-ra-ra-boom-der-e!” 

It thrilled to the tawdry sentimentality of “The Curse 
of an Aching Heart” and “My Mother Was a Lady.” 

It is quite easy to imagine that such songs would fall 
short of the mark today. Again the public’s capricious 
taste; for only two years ago a song called “They Needed 
a Songbird in Meaven—so God ‘Took Caruso Away” had 
a wide sale. 

Then the love theme gained ascendency. Albert Von Tilzer 
wrote “Take Me Out to the Ball Game!” and garnered $50,000. 
“In the Good Old Summer Time” and “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree” swept the country, and every lovesick Romeo 
played them on his mandolin under “her” window at night. 

Next came ragtime. It was simple in structure and composed 
in part from negro melodies. The most sensational ragtime hit 
was “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” written by Irving Berlin. 
It made him nearly a half-million dollars. Perhaps Berlin’s most 
ambitious effort was “When I Lost You!” written in his hour of 
almost inconsolable grief for the death of his young bride. 

Berlin tells me that in his opinion the best ragtime song ever 
written was “Waiting for the Robert E. Lee.” the work of the 
late Lewis Muir. It is Berlin’s favorite tune and was indeed the 
pioneer of our present two- 
four syncopated melodies. 

The next period was that 
of the song which had a 
double meaning. It began 
with “I Love My Wife, but 
Oh! You Kid!” Others of the 
period included ‘““My Wife’s 
Gone to the Country Hoo- 
ray! Hooray!” “Who Paid 
the Rent for Mrs. Rip Van 
Winkle When Rip Van Win- 
kle Went Away?” “Who Are 
You With Tonight?” (inci- 
dentally, it was nat written 
“Whom’’) “Billy” and “Ex- 
perience.” 

These songs were of an 
audacious mold with salaci- 
ous implications, and to the 
credit of Tin Pan Alley were 
stopped by its organization 
—the Song Writers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Just now America is in the 
throes of a senseless song era. 
It is music on a bust. They 
say it with music—the words 
don’t count. 

Two members of a jazz 
band at Murray’s old _res- 
taurant composed ‘‘Yes, 
We Have No Bananas!”—a 
slang phrase popularized by 
lad, the cartoonist—and it 
swept the country like wild- 
fire, making a fortune. The 
first royalty split of this 
meaningless ditty was 
$60,000. To this will be add- 
ed the one hundred thousand 
Phonograph record sales. 
The publisher was doubtful 
of the song winning its way. Earl Carroll, 


So much so indeed that he who plays the piano with one finger. 


world wide fame over night. 


Frank Sitver and Irving Cohn, 
who made a fortune with “Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 


organized an auxiliary company so that the stigma of failure 
vould not be his. 

The composers, Frank Silver and Irving Cohn popped into 
It is such instances as this that 


make Tin Pan Alley a 
modern El Dorado. 

Von Tilzer’s nut song 
“Oh By Jingo!” has sold 
more than two million cop- 
ies. Sophie Tucker sing- 
ing “Tut, Tut, Tut,” and 
“He May Be Your Man 
But He Comes to See Me 
Sometimes” has caused 
them to reach a high 
mark. 

These are inane songs 
filled with pure rum-tum- 
tiddy. They followed the 
war period, the quick, revo- 
lutionizing changes, and 
have furnished an emotion- 
al outlet for the desire to 
forget a world wet with 
blood and tears. 

The masters of Tin Pan 
Alley will tell you that they 
merely follow the public 
taste. Once they tried to 
plug the dripping sentiment 
with irony and produced 
this classic: 

Then to him these proud 

words this girl did say: 

Farewell, villain, go your 

way, 

For I can no longer stay, 

Though you may be a 

marquis or a earl 

You may tempt the upper 

classes 

With your villainous de- 

mi-tasses, 

But Heaven Will Protect 

the Working Girl! 


The public rebelled. As 
Tin Pan Alley says, “It 
cried for its hokum!”’ And 
that is what it gets. 
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“Why wouldn't you go and see Judge 
Casey about it?” Ellen pleaded. 


‘6 HERE’S times that Ellen will talk very wild and 
bold, but she has a very good, lovely mind on her!” 
her mother observed. 

There was absolute silence in the Murphy kitchen 
for so long a time after this remark that an unseeing listener 
might have supposed the old woman to be alone, and soliloquizing. 

But presently the bundle of neutral-colored garments in the 
rocker that encased the form of the widow Cahill stirred slightly, 
and with a sniff the widow responded, in a tone of somewhat 
grim satisfaction: 

“It’s well some has, with the way the ger’rls is nowadays!” 

Mrs. Cahill had been making a somewhat protracted call. and 
the welcome time for tea had arrived. At almost any moment 


Kathleen 


Norris 


Lilustrations by 


now Mrs. Murphy, would shove her kettle forward upon 
the rusty old dilapidated stove, and shake the green tin 
caddy as if to ascertain the amount of its contents. This 
last gesture was pure atavism, an instinctive, inherited 
fear from the women of the old country, who had had to 
husband the precious leaves. For Mrs. Murphy “cud 
have had a pound a week off the grocer, and it done up 
in gilt and pitchers of Japs,” as she often observed with 
gratitude and pride. 

Having done these things, she would set forth upon the 
bare old scarred wood of the table the mismatched china 
cups: the big one with roses that had been a prize for 
tea coupons, the hand-painted blue one with the apple 
blossoms on it—this had lost its own, and stood upon a 
scalloped pink saucer—and the two thick white ones. 
And she would take from a clean tea cloth the delicious 
crusty loaf of bread. Mrs. Cahill would then rise. 

“Set down, set down,” the hostess would say. “We'll 
have a little taste of tea.” 

“T don’t want ye should be put to the bother,” Mrs. 
Cahill invariably answered. 

“Oh, I'm goin’ to annyway,”’ the other always re- 
sponded. ‘Papa likes his tea—it’s all he takes, barrin’ 
a taste of mush in the mornings, and maybe a bowl of 
bread and milk that you’d give a young child, at noon! 
I can’t get anny meat into him, it don’t lay good on him, 
You’re goin’ to have your tea, papa!” she added today, 
loudly, to old Tom Florence, who in his eighty-fourth 
year was afflicted with a slight deafness. 

The ancient, sitting dreaming on this _ blustering, 
bitter November day in the ingle-nook lifted blue 
old smiling eyes and nodded. Old Tom did not speak 
much, but it was not because he lacked either the 
energy or the intelligence. Perhaps it was rather that 
he had discovered the utter superfluousness of words— 
so many said, so little accomplished by them! Lovers 
needed them not, nor young mothers brooding over their 
babies, and Tom had joined these in a happy zone of 
peaceful thought and prayer, and only fixed his keen old blue 
gaze upon the babbling women now and then with’ deep and 
infantile amusement. 

He had an old red comforter wrapped about his legs, and 
on the arm of his chair was his Bible, with the big spectacles 
resting upon it. And presently he would have one of t 
white cups filled to the brim with strong, fragrant, smoking 
hot tea, and cream and sugar, and his daughter, slopping @ 
fifth of it into the saucer from which he would presently loudly 
drink it, would have no idea that he either heard or underst 
the conversation. 

“Ellen,” she presently added, as if there had been no hospit- 
ably filled interval, ‘tis as innocent 2s the babe itself!” 
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This proverbially pure and unborn child was 
well known to her hearer; and Mrs. Cahill 
nodded approval. 

“And a good thing, too!” she said. 

“She wouldn’t know what you was talkin’ 
about,” continued her mother, ‘“‘no more than 
if it was French!” 

“She'll make the better wife for it!’ returned 
Mrs. Cahill, in the tone of one making familiar 
responses. “There was a ger’rl 
back home,” she added, after a 
peaceful time of tea-drinking, 
“Lizzie Cuddahy. She was a 
pretty ger’rl, with no kith nor 
kin, as was well known, and she 
had a wild, innocent sort of look \ 


” 
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—she wasn’t bright at all. Well, 
what did one of me bould young 
lads do at a fair but lay hands on 
her and try cud he kiss her a good, 
bould kiss on her mouth! And 
mind you—all of us was streelin’ 
about and we seen the whole 
thing!” the widow interrupted her- 
self to say shrilly, in a triumphant 
tone. “Lizzie—and well do I 
remember the little red shawl she 
had on!” resumed Mirs. Cahill, 
“let a yell out of her, and she give 
him a little clip—you might say— 
on the side of his face, and she 
pucked me brother Jawn, that 
Was passin’, by the ar’rm *y 

“Tl bet Jawn Reilly kilt the 
poor feller!” Mrs. Murphy said 
in a tone of high relish. 

“Kilt, is it?” said the narrator. 
“He knocked him down and 
jumped on him and kilt him—and when me gallant lad got 
up—saving your presence!—he had a nosebleed on him would 
amaze you! ‘You take a ger’rl that has a father and brothers, 
and you with your kisses and hugs!’ Jawn bawled at him, 
and all the young lads that stood by cried out the same. And 
I give you me solemn word on the stren’th of me oath,” 
finished Mrs. Cahill impressively, “that that was the last Lizzie 
Cuddahy ever seen of him from that day to this—and she 
dead two years later with the tubercular consumption,” she 
added thoughtfully. 

“I'd like to see the one that'd get fresh with Ellen,” 
contributed Mrs. Murphy, after a while. “Do you want some 
tea or don’t you?” she added, apparently to space. 


JAMES 


“Why, Ellen,” said Mrs. Callahan 
disapprovingly, “you talk very wild.” 


This question was followed by a brief silence, which was 
broken presently by a most terrible and desolating moan. There 
was the blue twilight of a snowy November afternoon in the 
kitchen now, and the women’s tea table was lighted only by 
the cold, opaque oblong of the undraped window. 

But across the room, upon the stamped velours of the lounge 
that was sometimes, in an emergency, or when Ellen was home, 
a bed by night, in a welter of newspapers, garments and various 
other ill assorted objects, there might still be discerned, in the 
gloom, the prostrate figure of a girl. 

It was from the girl that the bitter cry had proceeded; and 
that the two old women, mothers and grandmothers both, could 


remain totally unmoved by it, was a strange thing to see. Mr 
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“Oh wait— 
wait, Clem!” 
laughed Ellen 


mysteriously. 


they went on with their tea-drinking without so much as a glance 
in the direction of the lounge. 

Mrs. Murphy’s next remark, however, was undoubtedly 
inspired by it. 

“Yes, and she'll do more than cryin’ and wailin’ before she’s 
done, that one!” said she darkly. 

At this loud sobs and choking sounds came from the lounge, 
and the girl who was weeping there sat up and brought her feet 
to the floor. She was young, just seventeen, and she was so small 
that, as she sat there with her black curly mop tumbled and fall- 
ing about her tear-stained little white face, and her swollen red 
lips trembling, and her thin, childish shoulders bowed, she might 
have been a little girl of twelve or fourteen, caught cheating in 
arithmetic, and up before the maternal court for a possible 
whipping. Her dress was a plaid skirt and a green sweater, and 
there was a string of yellow glass beads about her babyish, soft 
little throat. 

That Mother Nature, with a world to choose from, should 
have needed such a poor little instrument for her great designs, 
and that the cruel springs of her trap should have clamped them- 
selves upon the half developed body of little orphaned, ignorant 
Kitty Spillane, was one of the simple truths that makes life so 
hard to understand. All about Kitty magnificent women, in the 
twenties, in the thirties, baby-loving, intelligent, physically 
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perfect women, were moving upon their defrauded and sterile way. 
And Kitty lay upon the Murphy bed-lounge, without a dollar, a 
friend, a husband or a coherent thought to help her—and hers— 
to face the bleak and enormous world. 

With her black eyes almost lost in the pasty great shadows 
that encircled them, and her throat dry, and her red lips sore 
from being bitten in her agony, and her cheeks washed with 
tears, Kitty thickly implored a hearing. 

“Mis’ Murphy—will you leave me speak to you : 

“T will not,” responded Mrs. Murphy, promptly and dis- 
passionately. ‘‘You’d like to, I'll be bound! And you’d say 
more than your prayers, too! But the time for you to speak, 
Kitty,” she added neatly, ‘“‘was months back! A great big ger’rl 
like you, and bringin’ shame and disgrace on all that knew your 
good mother,” she went on, in a low, cutting tone. “My free 
and fair advice to you is that you’ll do no talkin’ whatever for a 
while—there’ll be talk enough without you doin’ it! You can 
say your prayers over at the Reformatory, and take it to heart 
that no decent man will ever look at you—you with a young 
child taggin’ you that has no father to him at all!” 

At this frightful summary of her miseries, present and to come, 
poor Kitty’s courage failed her again, and in a fresh storm of 


sobs and crying she flung herself face down again on the malodor- 
ous contents of the lounge and abandoned herself to shame and 
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grief. Nothing further was said until, wind-blown and rosy, Mrs. 
Callahan came in. It was not unusual to have her appear at this 
hour, for her own share of gossip and tea. 

But her manner and expression today were unusual. She 
looked grave and concerned, and when her quick glance had swept 
the tea table and passed old Tom, who was dozing, and reached 
Kitty, her look came back to Mrs. Murphy again, and her lips 
shut tightly, and she nodded. 

She sat down at the table and loosened the strings of the 
shabby, drooping widow’s bonnet she wore and automatically 
stirred her tea. 

Her eyes and those of the other older women met, passed 
each other and met again. Nothing was said. 

When she had had her first scalding draft, however, Mrs. 
Callahan set down her. cup, sighed and shook her head. The 
other women perfectly understood, of course, long before this, 
that the news of Kitty Spillane, entrusted to nobody, confided to 
nobody, betrayed to them by Kitty herself only a few hours ago, 
had filtered in mysterious fashion to Mrs. Callahan’s kitchen. 
And here was Mrs. Callahan to sit in judgment. 

“Well,” said the visitor finally, in a mild voice and with a 
long sigh, “‘you’d wonder at Gertie Spillane’s ger’rl!”” 

There was no verbal response to this. But bitter sobbing 
recommenced on the lounge. 


MOWTGOMERY 


“Papa and mama brung up Richard Foy’s father from the day 
he was a young infant eleven days old!’ Mrs. Murphy said, 
with a sidewise nod toward her old father. “Didn’t they 
bring Bernard Foy to America, and rais’m?” 

“T know full well they did!’ Mrs. Callahan affirmed. Mrs. 
Cahill clicked her tongue, shut her eyes tightly and shook her 
head from side to side. “It’s well Gertie didn’t live to see this 
day!” Mrs. Callahan added bitterly. 

Poor Kitty could bear no more. 

“Mrs. Callahan ” she stammered, her face running with 
salt tears. ‘Here’s the way of it! Here’s the way of it! I— 
I says—I says we was goin’ to get married—and I—I—says——”” 

“Never mind what you says!’ Mrs. Callahan interposed 
gravely, as Kitty’s narrative degenerated frankly into crying, 
hiccups and choking. ‘It’s always the same story!” 

“No—but—but he says he loved—he did say he loved me!”’ 
Kitty sobbed, coming, young and awkward, to stand before them. 
‘“‘He—he says he had an aunt—that—that lived in New Jersey!” 
Kitty struggled on, fighting her heaving breath and trying to 
control her trembling mouth. ‘And he says we would—we—we 
would talk about the weddin’,” she stammered, “and he ast 
would I go—go over—go over and have Sunday dinner with her! 
And I ast Mrs. Reynolds—the lady I work for—and she—she 
says yes I could go. And I and May Baker and Oliver Wolf was 
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goin’! And then May—May says she wasn’t goin’ any further— 


and I—I says 

“Where was this, Kitty?” Mrs. Callahan asked sternly. 

“This was Trenton. And May says it was two o'clock, and 
she wanted to get back—and I never knew why she wanted to go!” 
Kitty resumed, crying freely. ‘And he kept sayin’ his aunt 
would be mad if I didn’t come—and I do love him, and I'd be 
doin’ my work thinkin’ how much I loved him, and that we was 
goin’ to be married!” broke off the little creature, sobbing bitterly 
again as the full measure of her wrongs and her disillusionment 
rushed over her again. 

“And when was this?” 

“This was in August!” 

“And this mornin’ 

“This mornin’ Mrs. Reynolds seen me hangin’ up the children’s 
rompers on the line, and she—she told me I could get out!” 

“And Richard Foy?” 

*He’s enlisted. And next week he’s goin’ to Ar’zona!”’ ended 
Kitty. And for a few minutes there was absolute silence. 

“Drink your tea,” said Mrs. Callahan then briefly. 


” 


And 


Kitty, trembling and gulping, and with down-dropped eyes, sat_ 


timidly down on the end of a little bench and obeyed. 

Perhaps the hot fluid revived her, for presently she raised her 
tear-bitten eyes to the older woman and begged falteringly and 
with a sort of frightened earnestness: 

“Mrs. Callahan—don’t leave them send me to the Reforma- 
tory! I loved him so—I never had a bad thought about him! 
Leave me work somewhere—I’Il work for nothin’, and I’ve learned 
lots—and leave me act like I was married and had a right—had 
a right to be the way I am! Please, won't you—that knew 
mama—and how proud she was of me! It ain’t fair that he 
should go off to Ar’zona—and me stay here and have them say 
that Gertie Spillane’s girl was in the Reformatory!” 

“T don’t know what else we can do, Kitty,’’ Mrs. Callahan 
answered, mildly and sadly, after a while. ‘‘You’ve lost your 
job. Youcan’t takeanother. And it isn’t fair to the other ger’rls, 
that are working hard and keeping straight, that you should 
be living round among them—like one of them. I know it’s very 
hard, but it’s always been like that. I wouldn’t want my Mary, 
or Mrs. Murphy’s Ellen, to know anything about this—it isn’t 
for young ger’rls to know. And how could we keep it from them 
with you right here? There was a time you sh’u’d of thought of 
that, you poor ger’rl, 
you!” 

Kitty, passionate, 
panting and eager when 
the kind, wise voice be- 
gan, had chilled and 


shriveled visibly as it 


proceeded. | Now she 
shrank down quietly in 
her seat, her young, 


childish elbows on the 
table, her dark rich curls 
spilling over the white 
hands that gripped her 
forehead. 

“Ves, I see,”’ she said 
now, lifelessly. And 
presently, as no one 
spoke in comfort or de- 
fense, she went deso- 
lately across the kitchen 
and sat down on the 
couch again. 

“She’ll stay here for a 
night or two, until we 
see. Ellen won't be 
over, in all this snow, 
and Martin was very 
fond of her poor father, 
God rest’m,” Mrs. 
Murphy told the others, 
rather than Kitty her- 
self. 

told her seven 
months ago, when her 
poor mother died,”’ Mrs. 
Callahan began in a low 
tone. ‘ ‘Kitty,’ I said, 
‘I wonder you wouldn’t 
stay with the Sisters 


“It's none of your business, and it’s none of mine,” said Mart. 
“Tm sorry for Kitty. 


But, Ellen, you keep your hands off.” 


awhile, for the sixteen months until you're of age,’ I told he 
She seemed very cast down entirely, and she says she wantej 
to earn a little money, the way she would have it to spend 
And now look what’s in it!” 

Mrs. Murphy had before this lighted the kitchen boldly wit, 
dangling bright electric bulbs; she had lived in the ramshack 
five rooms for thirty-seven years and had had the light for les 
than seven days, and she was delighted with the harsh rush of jt 
that blazed upon every shabby, grease-stained detail of the room 
and gushed out through the uncurtained window across the 
shabby yard. 

Kitty Spillane, as the older women began to stir toward depart. 
ure, shrank from the glare like a little sick animal. Old Tom shut 
his eyes. But another young woman, not much older than 
Kitty, stepped into it without hesitation or fear. 

This was Ellen Murphy, come over from her sister Lizzie-Kate 
Kane’s house, with the ninety cents for the three tickets 
mama had sold them a week before. It was dark outside noy 
and had begun to snow again, but Ellen had had as escort 
and guide to the very door the eager and trembling Clem 
Riordan, and Clem had piloted her safely enough—although, 
to be sure, they had wasted the best part of half an hour op 
the four blocks. 

Ellen had on her round fur hat and the long dark coat with 
the dark fur collar; her cheeks blazed, her mahogany hair 
curled up in tendrils against her hat brim, and- her blue Irish 
eves had a frosty bright sparkle, as if they were giving off light 
themselves. 

Snowflakes lay on her shoulders, and she was out of breath 
and laughing. Ellen always radiated life and youth and beauty; 
even in the wilting days of August she was softly cool and bloom- 
ing; but in winter, with her blood thinned and dancing and her 
cheeks bitten into blazing color by icy, still air, she had all the 
glow and velvety brilliance of a child. 

“Hello, mama, hello, Mrs. Callahan, how-do, Mrs. Cahill!” 
Ellen said gaily. ‘Do you love Ellen, darlin’?” she tenderly 
inquired of her grandfather, kissing the thin silver parting on his 
old head. 

“Walk out of here—travel,” said her mother, with simple 
directness. ‘Go on with Mrs. Callahan—she’s just going. Go 
on. I'll talk to Lizzie-Kate later, but I’ve me own good reasons 
that you shouldn’t stay here now!” 

“Mama, for Heaven’s sake!” Ellen 
said, astounded, looking from one to an- 
other. Her eyes reached the couch, and 
Kitty sat up, and they stared at each 
other. “Hello, Kitty,” Ellen went on 
then, in a different tone. And a different 
sort of color crept up from her fur collar 
and spread to the roots of her hair. 
“Hello, Kitty, I didn’t see you!” Ellen 
said again, slowly. 

“Now, will you move along please, and 
mind your own affairs,” her mother said 
nervously. “Kitty doesn’t feel very well, 
and we’re talking about matters that 
don’t concern you——” 

“You come with me, Ellen,” suggested 
Mrs. Callahan kindly. “I pass right by 
Lizzie-Kate’s door. Good night, Mrs. 
Murphy. Mr. Florence, be sure you 
don’t lay awake frettin’ and dreamin’ 
again. Good night, Kitty. I'll be over 
tomorrow.” 

“But what’s the mat- 
ter, Mrs. Callahan?” 
demanded Ellen patheti- 
cally as they went through 
the dim, snowy yard. 

“Kitty’s had a little 
trouble with her em- 
ployer, that’s all!” said 
Mrs. Callahan comfort- 
ably. And for the re- 
mainder of the short 
walk she talked cheet- 
fully of other matters. 


They parted at the 
Kanes’ side gate, and 
Ellen went in to her 
sister’s kitchen. Lizzie- 
Kate was upstairs, It 
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appeared, settling little Joe for the night, but Flurry, the bois- 
terous three year old, was staggering about the floor waiting 
for his father to come home, and Ellen found her older brother, 
Mart, smoking his pipe, his prematurely wizened little shrewd face 
somewhat serious and his beady blue eyes fixed on the oven door. 

She flung her outer wraps into the hall closet and returned. 

“T’ve just come from mama’s. It’s snowing out,” said Ellen. 
And in an odd tone she added, “Mart. Kitty’s there.” 

. “Kitty Spillane?” he asked with a quick glance as he read- 
justed his pipe. ‘So someone was tellin’ me.” 

“Mama bounced me,” complained Ellen. ‘Mama’ll find out 
that I know about Santa Claus some day,” she added resentfully, 
“and she’ll drop dead!” 

“Well, that’s all right,” Mart approved calmly, but with a 
quick, suspicious look. ‘You can’t do nothin’ about it. It’s too 

But it’s none of your pie.” - 

“Oh, Lord!” Ellen sniffed. ‘Flurry, don’t blow that awful 

whistle!” she adjured her nephew crossly. ‘The girls have been 


“She'll do more than cryin’ and wailin’ before she's done, that one,’ said Mrs. Murphy darkly. 


talking about Richard Foy going with Kitty for I don’t know 
how long!”’ she added scornfully. 

“Well, it’s nothing for anyone to talk about, and it’s none of 
your business, and it’s none of mine,” Mart said finally. “I’m 
sorry for Kitty, if she liked him,” he added, watching Ellen 
keenly over his pipe. “But it’s none of your affair. You keep 
your hands off, Ellen. I wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole! 
Now you mind what I say!” 

Mart rarely used this tone. But when he did Ellen was 
suddenly reminded that he was the head of the family after all; 
she was bound to be “said” by Mart. And she realized now that, 
so far as she was concerned, Kitty Spillane was merely a lovelorn 
lass, pining for her soldier lover. 

“Well, you know she’s only seventeen, Mart,” she persisted 
more quietly, ‘and Richard did say that they were going to be 
married—they were engaged, you know!”’ Ellen finished, rather 
scared as Mart shot her a warning glance. 

“Well, you keep out of it!’ Mart said again. 
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96 Keeping Ellen Out of It 


“If there’s anything to be done,” Lizzie-Kate said gravely, 
once more in her kitchen and busy about supper-getting, ‘“*mama 
and Mrs. Callahan will see to it!” 

“Miss Crowley, at the Liberry, couldn’t do anything, could 
she, Lizzie-Kate?”’ Ellen presently asked. ‘I mean, she knows 
so much about the laws, and she knows those Juvenile Court 
people!’ she added, as Lizzie-Kate looked surprise and distaste. 

“T don’t know what she’d have to do with Kitty losing her job 
and falling in love with Richard Foy!” Lizzie-Kate said unen- 
couragingly. 

“Well, I don’t think much of your precious old Captain Doyle,” 
Ellen said to her brother. “You're always boasting how smart 
he was, and how decent with the men.” 

“What’s Pat Doyle got to do with it?” Martin asked. He had 
once been a sergeant in the National Guard company in which 
Pat Doyle had served as lieutenant before entering the regular 
service. 

“Well, nothing much. But he’s the captain of the company 
Richard Foy’s been put in—den’t you remember someone said 
so, and you said you were going down to Governor’s Island to see 
him? If I was you, you bet I'd go and see him; and i’d te!l him 
about Foy and have him lay him out. It makes me so-sick— 
everybody sitting around and saying there’s nothing to do!” 

Mart looked at his sister queerly. “You girls talk very reck- 
less nowadays, Ellen. What has Foy got to do with it?” 

“Well—well ” She had to take to cover. “Kitty was in 
love with him’’—she hesitated. 

“Yes. And what of it?” Mart asked coldly. 

“There isn’t anything to do, Ellen,” Lizzie-Kate said in calm 
disapproval of the entire topic. ‘You can’t understand it, and 
it wouldn’t be right you should, and that’s all there is about it!” 

“Yes—but suppose it was me ” Ellen began eagerly. 

Her sister fixed her with a cold, unyielding eve. ‘‘Suppose it 
was you—what?” 

“Well, that—well, that——” 

“Well, that what?” 

“Well, if I fell in love with a fellow that enlisted, and lost my 
job——”’ Ellen amended it lamely. 

“You’d come to some older woman, like mama, and ask her to 
advise you, and that’s what Kitty has done,”’ Lizzie-Kate sum- 
marized sternly. 

“Yes, and if it was me vou'd be streaking over to Miss Crowley 
and up to old lady O’Brien ” Ellen mumbled, unimpressed. 

“Perhaps,” said Lizzie-Kate mildly, turning her face away 
from the pouring steam of the saucepan as she drained the 
potatoes, “perhaps you'll tell me what old lady O’Brien has to 
do with it?” 

“Well, weren't you and Kate Oliver talking about how you ‘d 
like to get a nice girl to stay with her and just keep her company, 
and that her son would pay three dollars a week 

“Yes, but you’d have Lizzie-Kate recollected herself. 
“Are you going to stay and have supper with us, Mart?” she 
asked her brother, elaborately dropping the distasteful topic. 

But Martin had fallen thoughtful and made no response. 


Ellen floundered. 


“We'll have to have our talk before Ellen gets in,” said Mrs. 
Callahan the next day. “Does she know anything about it, 
Lizzie-Kate?” she asked. 

“T don’t think so,” murmured Lizzie-Kate, giving Flurry a 
little spank of pure love on the back of the clean romper into 
which she had just inserted him. ‘She thinks Kitty was in love 
with Richard Foy, and that she feels bad on that account.” 

The meeting was in Lizzie-Kate’s house, that Kitty might not 
overhear what was said. The women all looked very serious; 
Mrs. Cahill had cupped her spotted, lean old chin in her spotted, 
lean old hand. Mrs. Callahan sat idle, a troubled expression 
upon her handsome face. 

“T’'ll not have Ellen come home again until Kitty is off and 
away with herself!” said old Mrs. Murphy firmly. 

“What Kitty Spillane needs, vou’d think, is a good spanking,” 
Mrs. Callahan said. ‘You look at the child, and she doesn’t 
seem much older than Kate Oliver’s Bernadette. And now—the 
poor thing, she’s let herself in for it, and there’s nothing we can 
do for her at all!” 

“Nothin’!” said the widow Cahill dismally. 

“T went over to see Miss Crowley, at the Liberry, this morn- 
ing,” Lizzie-Kate said. ‘I named no names, of course. And 
she said she could speak to some friend of hers that’s in the 
Juvenile Court social work. But I don’t know will she do much 
good!” 

“T thought maybe I'd go see old lady O’Brien,” Mrs. Murphy 
added, in her sad and lingering whine. “Lizzie-Kate was savin’ 


that Ellen suggested—the poor innocent child—that Kitty might 
work there.” 


“Richard Foy has got such a hard, mean mother on him,” Mrs. 


Callahan, whose thoughts had been following another line, said 
suddenly. ‘‘She’s buried sev en. before Richard, and she’ eagle 
“She’s embitthered, that one!” Mrs. Cahill supplied simply. 

“Oh, she’s very soured and solitary!” Mrs. Callahan resumed. 
“She lives all alone in that big house with that fortune tellin’ 
servant she’s got, Rosie O’Farrell—and what she does with her. 
self at all you'll have to tell me first if you want me to tell you, 
She'll step out to Mass, and so back with her again, and never a 
good morning out of her! Her and Rosie talks of nothin’ but 
signs and superstitions! Why them two women don’t blue- 
mold, moonin’ round them empty rooms all day and all night, 
has me bet!” Mrs. Callahan finished. 

“It’s the pride she has,” said Mrs. Cahill. “Richard was a 
great trile to her, wild as he was, and not livin’ at home much, 
and whin I heard he’d enlisted himself into the army to be a 
soldier I thought it’d be a grand thing for her, to know where 
he was nights. But whin she hears of all this to-do she'll be as 
wild as a wild hawk!” 

“{ wouldn't wonder did she know it, and she and Rosie put 
him up to eniistin’ that he’d be out of the way for a while,” Lizzie. 
Kate suggested, with a sigiiificant nod. 

“Well, I wouldn’t wonder meself!” Mrs. Murphy said in a 
silence, struck. ‘“He’s all she has,” she added thoughtfully, 
“and to have him mixed up in annything would break her heart. 
Sure, doesn’t she keep all their rooms just like they always was, 
and his with them—Rosie O’Farrell’s cousin was tellin’ me so not 
a mont’ ago,” continued the widow. “She has Richard’s room 
always waiting, and what does she have but Bernard’s room,and 
the children’s room, with their dolls and toys, and poor old Mr. 
Foy’s room, and his pipe and the green satin sash he used to wear 
in the pe-rades, and Aggie’s First Communion veil draped over 
her pitcher in the parlor, and she won’t leave annyone move 


them!” 

“She was always a very superstitious one,’ Mrs. Callahan 
contributed. ‘She’d not walk through a funeral, or pass a pin, 
and it layin’ in the street. And she never got over it that little 
Aggie cut her finger on the day of her First Communion and got 
blood on her white dress, and that poor Bernard, the day before 
he was kilt, picked up a peacock feather in the street and come 
runnin’ in with it. ‘Oh, mama,’ he says, ‘look what Bernie 
found!’ She says the heart turned to curds inside her. It’s 
well known she’s very superstitious,” the speaker rambled on. 
“Ellen was tellin’ me the other day that she’d tell the children 
years ago never to walk under a ladder or look at the new moon 
face forward!” 

“Rosie O’Farrell told me that a black cat come into the house 
the day of old man Foy’s bein’ tuk sick,” Mrs. Murphy pursued, 
in the same half mournful, half dreamy tone, ‘‘and the instant 
her eyes fell on it she give a screech—and she fell back into a 
chair, Rosie said, as white as a bow] of lard, and she says ‘Go for 
the priest, Rosie, he’s dying!’ And him with no more than a 
cold, mind you. And that day hour didn’t he lie dead!” 

All this was an old story, but the women ¢ut-tutted dutifully and 
relapsed into gloomy silence. 

“There’s nothin’ to be done with ker,” said Mrs. Callahan 
finally. “I doubt is she very strong entirely in her mind. You 
say a word against Richard and she’d show you the door! Sh-sh!” 
she added warningly. ‘“Here’s Ellen!” 


Here was Ellen indeed, radiant with the prospect of the free’ 


Saturday afternoon, with a free Sunday to follow, and with the 
knowledge that Clem Riordan was waiting at the gate, in the 
sunshine and snow, to suggest delightful amusements and dis- 
tractions for both. 

“Hello, mama!” said Ellen. “How’s the Perfect Forty-Four 
Club? I’ve just come in to change my hat, and then you can 
go back to the discussion of Sister Ignatius’s golden jubilee! 
Say, mama, can I go in—back home—for five minutes to speak 
to grandpa?” 

“T don’t know why you couldn't,’ Mrs. Murphy said, her 
owl-like face screwed up. “Kitty’s gone up to Mrs. Reynolds's 
to get her clothes!” she said inconsequently. 

“T didn’t want to see Kitty,” Ellen answered innocently, 

“but I just wanted to speak to grandpa. Does Kitty feel 
happier?’ ’ she asked artlessly. 

*Kitty’ll be all right,” said Mrs. Callahan gravely. ; 
Ellen 


“You know I think she was in love with Richard Foy, 
added, brilliantly enlightening. 

“That would account for her feelin’ so bad, thin,” the widow 
(Continued on page 13°) 


Cahi!l commented. 
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Illustrations by V. D. Skidmore 


O UKRIDGE, as might be expected from one of his 

sunny optimism, the whole affair has long since 

come to present itself in the light of yet another 

proof of the way in which all things in this world of 
ours work together for good. In it, from start to finish, he 
sees the finger of Providence; and when marshaling evidence 
to support his theory that a means of escape from the most 
formidable perils will always be vouchsafed to the right- 
cous and deserving, this is the episode which he advances as 
Exhibit A. 

The thing may be said to have had its beginning in the Hay- 
market one afternoon towards the middle of the summer. We 
had been lunching at my expense at the Pall Mall Restaurant, 
and as we came out a large and shiny car drew up beside the 
curb and the chauffeur, alighting, opened the bonnet and began 
to fiddle about in its interior with a pair of pliers. Had I been 
alone, a casual glance in passing would have contented me, but 
for Ukridge the spectacle of somebody else working always had 
an irresistible fascination, and, gripping my arm, he steered me 
up to assist him in giving the toiler moral support. About two 
minutes after he had started to breathe earnestly on the man’s 
neck, the latter, seeming to become aware that what was tickling 
his back hair was not some wandering June zephyr, looked up 
with a certain petulance. 

“’Ere!” he said protestingly. Then his annoyance gave 
place to something which—for a chauffeur—approached cordial- 
ity. “?’Ullo!” he observed. 

“Why, hullo, Frederick,’ said Ukridge. 
you. Is this the new car?” 

“Ah,” nodded the chauffeur. 

“Pal of mine,” explained Ukridge to me in a brief aside. 

“Met him in a pub.” London was congested with pals whom 
Ukridge had met in pubs. ‘What’s the trouble?” 
_“Missing,”” said Frederick the chauffeur. ‘Soon ’ave her 
right.” His confidence in his skill was not misplaced. After a 
short interval he straightened himself, closed the bonnet and 
wiped his hands. “Nice day,” he said. 

“Terrific,” agreed Ukridge. ‘Where are you off to?” 

“Got to go to Addington. Pick up the guv’nor, playin’ 
golf there.” He seemed to hesitate for a moment, then the 


“Didn’t recognize 


mellowing influence of the summer sunshine asserted itself. 
‘Like a ride as far as East Croydon? Get a train back.” 

It was a handsome offer, and one which neither Ukridge nor 
myself felt disposed to decline. We climbed in, Frederick 
trod on the self-starter, and off we bowled. two gentlemen 


edding 


“It's got so nowadays that you've only tu 
throw a girl a kindly word and next thing you 
know you're picking the rice out of your hair.” 


of fashion taking their afternoon airing. Speaking for myself, 
I felt tranquil and debonair, and I have no reason to suppose 
that Ukridge was otherwise. The deplorable incident which 
now occurred was thus rendered doubly distressing. We had 
stopped at the foot of the street to allow the northbound traffic 
to pass when our pleasant after-luncheon torpidity was shattered 
by a sudden and violent shout: ‘‘Hi!” ; 

That the shouter was addressing us there was no room for 
doubt. He was standing on the pavement not four feet away, 
glaring unmistakably into our costly tonneau—a stout, bearded 
man of middle age, unsuitably clad, considering the weather 
and the sartorial prejudices of society, in a frock coat and a 
bowler hat. ‘Hi! You!” he bellowed, to the scandal of all good 
passers-by. 

Frederick the chauffeur, after one swift glance of godlike 
disdain out of the corner of his left eye, had ceased to interest 
himself in this undignified exhibition on the part of one of the 
lower orders, but I was surprised to observe that Ukridge was 
betraying all the discomposure of some wild thing taken in a trap. 
His face had turned crimson and assumed a bulbous expression, 
and he was staring straight ahead of him with a piteous effort to 
ignore what manifestly would not be ignored. 

“T’d like a word with you,” boomed the bearded one. 

And then matters proceeded with a good deal of rapidity. 
The traffic had begun to move on now, and as we moved with it, 
traveling with increasing speed, the man appeared to realize 
that if *twere done ’twere well ’twere done quickly. He executed 
a cumbersome leap and landed on our running board; and 
Ukridge, coming suddenly to life, put out a large flat hand and 
pushed. The intruder dropped off, and the last I saw of him he 
was standing in the middle of the road, shaking his fist, in 
imminent danger of being run over by a Number Three omnibus. 

“Gosh!” sighed Ukridge with some feverishness. 

“What was it all about?” I inquired. 

“Bloke I owe a bit of money to,” explained Ukridge tersely. 

“Ah!” I said, feeling that all had been made clear. I had 
never before actually seen one of Ukridge’s creditors in action, 
but he had frequently given me to understand that they lurked all 
over London like leopards in the jungle, waiting to spring on him. 
There were certain streets down which he would never walk for 


fear of what might befall. S 
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“Been trailing me like 
a bloodhound for two 
years,’ said Ukridge. 
“Keeps bobbing up 
when I don’t expect him 
and turning my _ hair 
white to the roots.” 

I was willing to hear 
more, and even hinted as 
much, but he relapsed 
into a moody silence. 
and conversation lan- 
guished while we passed 
through Sloane Square, 
crossed Chelsea Bridge and ran up the 
long hill that ends in Clapham Old 
Town. We were moving at a brisk 
clip into Clapham Common when the 
second of the incidents occurred which 
were to make this drive linger in the 
memory. Just as we came in sight of 
the Common a fool of a girl loomed up 
right before our front wheels. She had 
been crossing the road, and now, after 
the manner of her species, she lost her 
head. She was a large, silly looking 
girl, and she darted to and fro like a 
lunatic hen; and as Ukridge and I rose 
simultaneously from our seats, clutch- 
ing each other in agony, she tripped 
over her feet and fell. But Frederick. 
master of his craft, had the situation 
well in hend. He made 2n inspired 
swerve, and when we stopped a mo 
ment later the girl was picking hersel! 
up, dusty but still in one piece. 

These happenings affect different 
men in different ways. In Frederick’s 
cold gray eye as he looked over his 
shoulder and backed the car there was 
only the weary scorn of a superman 
for the never ending follies of a woolen-headed proletariat. 
I, on the other hand, had reacted in a gust of nervous pro- 
fanitv. And Ukridge, I perceived as I grew calmer, the affair 
had touched on his chilvarous side. All the time we were 
backing he was mumbling to himself, and he was out of the 
car, bleating apologies, almost before we had stopped. 

“Awfully sorry Might have killed you 
forgive myself... 

The girl treated the affair in still another way. She giggled. 
And somehow that brainless laugh afflicted me more than any- 
thing that had gone before. It was not her fault, I suppose. 
This untimely mirth was merely due to disordered nerves. But 
I had taken a prejudice against her at first sight. 

“I do hope,” babbled Ukridge, “you aren’t hurt? Do tell 
me you aren’t hurt.” 

The girl giggled again. And she was at least twelve pounds 
too heavy to be a giggler. I wanted to pass on and forget her. 

“No, reely, thanks.” 

“But shaken, what?” 

: a come down a fair old bang,” chuckled this repellent 
emale. 


have killed you 


Can't 


Ukridge bleated apologies. sorry 


“L thought so. 1 was afrajg 
so. Shaken. Ganglions vibra. 
ing. You must let me drive 
you home.” 

“Oh. it doesn’t matter!” 

“I insist. Positively jp. 
sist!” 

Ere!” Frederick the 
chauffeur in a low, compelling 
voice. 


“Got to get on to Adding. 
ton.” 


“Ves. ves. ves,” said Ukri 
with testy impatience, quite the 
seigneur resenting interference from ay 
underling. “But there’s plenty of time 
to drive this lady home. Can't you ge 
she’s shaken? Where can [ take you” 

“It’s only just round the corner in the 
next street. Balbriggan, the name of the 
house 

“Balbriggan, Frederick, in the next 
street,” said Ukridge in a tone that 
brooked no argument. 

I suppose the spectacle of the daughter 
of the house rolling up to the front door 
in such a car is unusual in Peabody Road, 
Clapham Common. At any rate, we had 
hardly drawn up when Balbriggan began 
to exude its occupants in platoons. Father, 
mother, three small sisters and a brace of 
brothers were on the steps in the first ten 
seconds. ‘They surged down the garden 
i path in a solid mass. 

Ukridge was at his most spacious. 
Quickly establishing himself on the foot- 
ing of a friend of the family, he took 
charge of the whole affair. Introductions 
sped to and fro, and in 
a few moving words 
he explained the situa- 
tion, while I remained 
mute and insignificant 
in my corner and Fred- 
erick the chauffeur 
stared at his oil gauge 
with a fathomless eve. 

“Couldn’t have for- 
given myself, Mr. 
Price. if anything had 
happened to Miss Price. 
Fortunately my chaul- 
feur is an_ excellent 
driver and swerved just 
in time. You showed 
ureat presence of mind, 
Frederick,” said 


Might Ukridge handsomely, 
. Can't forgive myself . . . “great presence of 
mind.” 


Frederick continued to gaze aloofly at his oil gauge. 

“What a lovely car, Mr. Ukridge.” said the mother. 

“Yes?” said Ukridge airily. “Yes, quite a good old 
machine.” 

“Can you drive yourself?” asked the smaller of the two small 
brothers reverently. 

“Oh, ves! But 
work.” 

“Would you and your friend care to come in for a cup of tea? 
said Mrs. Price. : 

I could see Ukridge hesitate. He had only recently finished 
an excellent luncheon, but there was that about the offer of a free 
meal which never failed to touch a chord in him. At this point, 
however, Frederick spoke. ‘ ’Ere!’’ said Frederick. 

“Got to get on to Addington,” said Frederick firmly. 

Ukridge started as one waked from a dream. I really believe 
he had succeeded in persuading himself that the car belonged to 
him. “Of course, yes. I was forgetting. I have to be at 
Addington almost immediately. Promised to pick up some gol 
ing friends. Some other time. ch?” 
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“Any time you're in the neighborhood, Mr. Ukridge,’’ said 
Mr. Price, beaming upon the popular pet. 
“Thanks, thanks.” 
“Tell me, Mr. Ukridge,” said Mrs. Price, “I’ve been wondering 


ever since you told me your name. It’s such an unusual one. 


Are you any relation to the Miss Ukridge who writes books?” 
“My aunt,” beamed Ukridge. 
“No, really? I do love her stories so. Tell me . 
Frederick, whom I could not sufficiently admire, here broke 
off what promised to be a lengthy literary discussion by treading 
on the self-starter, and we drove off in a flurry of good wishes 
and invitations. I rather fancy I heard Ukridge, as he leaned 
over the back of the car, promising to bring his aunt round to 
sunday supper sometime. He resumed his seat as we turned the 
corner and at once began to moralize. 
“Always sow the good seed, laddie. Absolutely nothing 
to beat the good seed. Never lose the chance of establishing 
yourself. It is the secret of a successful life. Just a few genial 
words, you see, and here I am with a place I can always pop 
into for a bite when funds are low.”’_ I was shocked at his sordid 
outlook, and said so. He rebuked me out of his larger wisdom. 
“It’s all very well to take that attitude, Corky my boy, but do 
you realize that a family like that has cold beef, baked potatoes, 
pickles, salad, blanc mange and some sort of cheese every 
Sunday night after divine service? There are moments in a 
man’s life, laddie, when a spot of cold beef with blanc mange to 
follow means more than words can tell.” 


” 


It was about a week later that I happened to go to the British 
Museum to gather material for one of those brightly informative 
articles of mine which appeared from time to time in the weekly 
papers. (This one, not that it matters, was destined for In- 
teresting Bits and was to deal with the question of what pro- 
portion of those who visit our great public institutions bring food 
with them in paper bags. The public of Interesting Bits—and 
these fatheads numbered over a million—sat up at nights reading 
this sort of thing.) I was wandering through the place accumu- 
lating data which would settle this urgent point once and for all 
when I came upon Ukridge with a small boy attached to eachhand. 
He seemed a trifle weary, and he welcomed me with something 
of the gratification of the shipwrecked mariner who sights a sail. 

“Run along and improve your bally minds, you kids,” he 
said tothe children: ‘‘You’ll find me here when you’ve finished.” 

“All right, Uncle Stanley,” chorused the children. 

“Uncle Stanley?” I said accusingly. 

He winced a little. I had to give him credit for that. 

“Those are the Price kids. From Clapham.” 

“T remember them.” 

“Tm taking them out for the day. Must repay hospitality, 
Corky my boy.” 

“Then you have really been inflicting yourself on those un- 
fortunate people?” 

“IT have looked in from time to time,’”’ said Ukridge with 
dignity. 

“It’s just over a week since you met them. 
you looked in?” 

“Couple of times, perhaps. 

“To meals?” 

“There was a bit of browsing going on,”’ admitted Ukridge. 

“And now you’re 
Uncle Stanley!”’ 

“Fine, warm- 
hearted people,” 
said Ukridge, and it 
seemed to me that he 
spoke with a touch 
of defiance. “Made 
me one of the family 
right from the be- 
ginning. Of course. 
it cuts both ways. 
This afternoon, for 
instance, I got land- 
ed with those kids. 
But, all in all, taking 
the rough with the 
smooth, it has 
worked out distinct- 
ly on the right side 
of the ledger. I own 
I'm not over keen on 
the hymns after 


How often have 
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Sunday supper, but the supper, laddie, is undeniable. As good 
a bit of cold beef,” said Ukridge dreamily, ‘‘as I ever chewed.” 

“Greedy brute,’’ I said censoriously. 

“Must keep body and soul together, old man. Of course, 
there are one or two things about the business that are a bit 
embarrassing. For instance, somehow or other they seem to have 
got the idea that that car we turned up in that day belongs to me, 
and the kids are always pestering me to take them for a ride. 
Fortunately I’ve managed to square Frederick, and he thinks he 
can arrange for a spin or two during the next few days. And then 
Mrs. Price keeps asking me to bring my aunt round for a cup of 
tea and a chat, and I haven’t the heart to tell -her that my aunt 
absolutely and finally disowned me the day after that business 
of the dance.” 

“You didn’t tell me that.” 

“Didn’t I? Oh, yes! I got a letter from her saying that as 
far as she was concerned I had ceased to exist. I thought it 
showed a nasty, narrow spirit, but I can’t say I was altogether 
surprised. Still, it makes it awkward when Mrs. Price wants 
to get matey with her. I’ve had to tell her that my aunt is a 
chronic invalid and never goes out, being practically bedridden. 
I find all this a bit wearing, laddie.” 

“T suppose 

“Vou see,” said Ukridge, “I.dislike subterfuge.” 

There seemed no. possibility of his beating this, so I left the 
man and resumed my researches. 


After this I was out of town for a few weeks, taking my annual 
vacation. When I got back to Ebury Street, Bowles, my land- 
lord, after complimenting me in a stately way on my sunburned 
appearance, informed me that George Tupper had called several 
times while I was away. él 

‘Appeared remarkably anxious to see you, sir.” 

I was surprised at this. George Tupper was always glad— 
or seemed to be glad—to see an old school friend when I called 
upon him, but he rarely sought me out in my home. 

“Did he say what he wanted?” 

“No, sir. He left no message. He merely inquired as to the 
probable date of your return and expressed a desire that you 
would visit him as soon as convenient.” 

“T’d better go and see him now.”’ 

“It might be advisable, sir.” 

I found George Tupper at the Foreign Office, surrounded by 
important looking 
papers. 

“Here you are at 
last!” cried George 
—resentfully, it 
seemed tome. “I 


thought you were 
never coming 
back.” 

“T had a splendid 
time, thanks very 
much for asking,” I 
replied. ‘Got the 


roses back to my 
cheeks.” 

George, who 
seemed far from his 
usual tranquil self, 
briefly cursed my 
cheeks and their 
roses. “Look here,” 
he said urgently, 
“‘something’s got 
to be done. Have 
you seen Ukridge 
yet?” 

“Net yet. 
thought I would look 
him up this eve- 
ning.” 

“You'd better. Do 
you know what has 
happened? That 
poor idiot has gone 
and got himself en- 
gaged to be married 
to a girl at Clap- 
ham!” 

“What!” 
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“Engaged! Girl at Clapham. Clapham Common,” added 
George, as if in his opinion that made the matter even worse. 

“You're joking!” 

“T’m not joking,” said George peevishly. “Do I look as if 
I were joking? I met him in Battersea Park with her, and he 
introduced me. She reminded me,” said George Tupper, 
shivering slightly, for that fearful evening had seared his soul 
deeply, “of that ghastly female in pink he brought with him the 
night I gave you two dinner at the Regent Grill—the one who 
talked at the top of her voice all the time about her aunt’s 
stomach trouble.” 

Here I think he did Miss Price an injustice. She had struck 
me during our brief acquaintance as something of a blister, but 
I had never quite classed her with Battling Billson’s Flossie. 

“Well, what do you want me to do?” I asked, not, I think, 
unreasonably. 

“You've got to think of some way of getting him out of it. 
I can’t do anything. I’m busy all day.” 

“So am I busy.” 

“Busy my left foot!” said George Tupper, who in moments 
of strong emotion was apt to relapse into the phraseology of 
school days and express himself in a very un-Foreign Official 
manner. “About once.a week you work up energy enough to 
write a rotten article for some rag of a paper on Should Curates 
Kiss or some silly subject, and the rest of the time you loaf with 
Ukridge. It’s obviously your job to disentangle the poor idiot.” 


“But how do you know he wants to be disentangled? Jp, 
ali very well for you bloodless cfficials to sneer at the 
passion, but it’s love, as I sometinies say, that makes the World 
so round. Ukridge probably feels that until now he neve 
realized what true happiness could mean.” 

“Does he!” snorted George Tupper. “Well, he didn’t Joo 
it when I met him. He looked like . . . well, do you remembe 
when he went in for the heavyweights at school and that chap in 
Seymour’s house hit him in the wind in the first round? Thar; 
how he looked when he was introducing the girl to me.” 

I am bound to say the comparison impressed me. It is od 
how these little incidents of one’s boyhood linger in the memor, 
Across the years I could see Ukridge now, half doubled up, oy 
gloved hand caressing his diaphragm, a stunned and horrified 
bewilderment in his eyes. If his bearing as an engaged man had 
reminded George Tupper of that occasion, it certainly did seem as 
if the time had come for his friends to rally round him. 

“You seem to have taken on the job of acting as a sort (/ 
unofficial keeper to the man,” said George. “You'll have {y 
help him now.” 

“Well, I’ll go and see him.” 

“The whole thing is too absurd,” said George Tupper. “Hoy 
can Ukridge get married? He hasn’t a bob in the world.” 

“T’ll point that out to him. He’s probably overlooked it.” 


It was my custom when I visited Ukridge at his lodgings to 
stand underneath his window and bellow his name—upon which 
if at home and receiving, he would lean out and drop me down bis 
latch-key, thus avoiding troubling his landlady to come up from 
the basement to open the door. A very judicious proceeding, 
for his relations with that autocrat were usually in a somewhat 
strained condition. I bellowed now, and his head popped out. 

“Hullo, laddie.” 

It seemed to me, even at this long range, that there was 
something peculiar about his face, but it was not till I had 
climbed the stairs to his room that I was able to be certain. | 
then perceived that he had somehow managed to acquire a 
black eye which, though past its first bloom, was still of an 
extraordinary richness. 

“Great Scott!’ I cried, staring. “How and when?” 

Ukridge drew at his pipe moodily. “It’s a long story,” he 
said. “Do you remember some people named Price at Clapham?” 

“You aren’t going to tell me your fiancée has biffed you in the 
eye already?” 

“Have you heard?” said Ukridge, surprised. “Who told 
vou I was engaged?” 

“George Tupper. 
ing him.” 

“Oh well, that saves a lot of expla- 
nation. Laddie,” said Ukridge 
emnly, “let this be a warning to you. 
Never 

I wanted facts, not moralizings. 

“How did you get the eye?” I inter- 
rupted. 

Ukridge blew out a cloud of smoke 
and his other eye glowed somberly. 

“That was Ernie Finch,” he said in a cold voice. 

“Who is Ernie Finch? I’ve never heard of him.” 

“He’s a sort of friend of the family, and as far as I can 
make out was going rather strong as regards Mabel till 
I came along. When we got engaged, he was away, and 
no one apparently thought it worth while to tell him 
about it, and he came along one night and found me 
kissing her good by in the front garden. Observe how 
these things work out, Corky. The sight of him coming 
along suddenly gave Mabei a start, and she screamed; the 
fact that she screamed gave this man Finch a totally 
wrong angle on the situation; and this caused him, blast 
him, to rush up, yank off my glasses with one hand, and 
hit me with the other right in the eye. And before | 
could get at him the family were roused by Mabel’s 
screeches and came out and separated us and explained 
that I was engaged to Mabel. Of course, when he heard 
that, the man apologized. And I wish you could have 
seen the beastly smirk he gave when he was doing tt. 
Then there was a bit of a row and old Price forbade 
him the house. A fat lot of good that was! I’ve had 


I’ve just been see- 


to stay indoors ever since waiting for the color scheme 
to dim a bit.” 


“Tve come,” said Ernie Finch. pointing 
at Ukridge. “to expose an impostor.” 


“Of course,” I urged, “one can’t help being sorry for 
the chap in a way.” 
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‘Ukridge projected himself from the depths suffi- 


“J can,” said Ukridge emphatically. “I’ve 
reached the conclusion that there is not room in 
this world for Ernie Finch and myself, and I’m 
living in the hope of meeting him one of these 
nights down ina dark alley.” 

“You sneaked his girl,” I pointed out. 

“J don’t want his beastly girl,” said Ukridge with 
ungallant heat. 

“Then you really do want to get out of this 
thin g?” 

“Of course I want to get out of it.” 

“But if you feel like that, how on earth did you 
ever let it happen?” 

“J simply couldn’t tell you, old horse,” said 
Ukridge frankly. “It’s all a horrid blur. The 
whole affair was the most ghastly shock to me. It 
came absolutely out of a blue sky. I had never so 
much as suspected the possibility of such a thing. 
All I know is that we found ourselves alone in the 
drawing room after Sunday supper, and all of a 
sudden the room became full of Prices of every 
description babbling blessings. And there I was!” 

“But you must have given them something to 


0 on.” 
. “T was holding her hand. I admit that.” 

“Ah 

“Well, my gosh, I don’t see why there should have 
been such a fuss about that. What does a bit of 
hand-holding amount to? The whole thing, Corky 
my boy, boils down to the question, is any man safe? 
It’s got so nowadays,” said Ukridge with a strong 
sense of injury, “that you’ve only to throw a girl a 
kindly word, and the next thing you kno:7 you’re 
in the Lord Warden Hotel at Dover picking the 
rice out of your hair.”’ 

“Well, you must own that you were asking for it. 
You rolled up in a new car and put on enough dog 
for half a dozen millionaires. And you took the 
family for rides, didn’t you?” 

“Perhaps a couple of times.” 

“And talked about your aunt, I expect, and how 
rich she was?” 

“T may have touched on my aunt occasionally.” 

“Well, naturally these people thought you were 
sent from Heaven. The wealthy son-in-law.” 


ciently to muster up the beginnings of a faint 
smile of gratification at the description. Then his 
troubles swept him back again. “All you’ve got 
to do, if you want to get out of it, is to confess to them that 
you haven’t a bob.” 

“But, laddie, that’s the difficulty. It’s a most unfortunate thing, 
but, as it happens, I am on the eve of making an immense fortune, 
and I’m afraid I hinted as much to them from time to time.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Since I saw you last I’ve put all my money in a book-maker’s 
business.” 

“How do you mean, all your money? Where did you get any 
money?” 

“You haven’t forgotten the fifty quid I made selling tickets 
for my aunt’s dance? And then I collected a bit more here and 
there out of some judicious bets. So there it is. The firm is in 
a small way at present, but with the world full of mugs shoving 
and jostling one another to back losers the thing is a potential 
gold mine, and I’m a sleeping partner. It’s no good my trying 
to make these people believe I’m hard up. They would simply 
laugh in my face and rush off and start breach of promise actions. 
Upon my Sam, it’s a little hard! Just when I have my foot 
firmly planted on the ladder of success, this has to happen.” He 
brooded in silence for a while. ‘There’s just one scheme that 
occurred to me,” he said at length. “Would you have any 
objection to writing an anonymous letter?” 

“What's the idea?” 

“T was just thinking that, if you were to write them an anony- 
mous letter accusing me of all sorts of things . . . Might say 
I was married already . . .” 

“Not a bit of good.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” said Ukridge gloomily, and after a few 
minutes more of thoughtful silence I left him. I was standing on 
the front steps when I heard him clattering down the stairs. 

“Corky, old man!” 

“Hullo?” 
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“At sight of Ernie Finch, Mabel 
screamed, which gave him a 
wrong angle on the situation 
and he hit me right in the eye.” 


“T think I’ve got it,” said Ukridge, 
‘joining me on the steps. “Came to me in 
a flash a second ago. How would it be 
if someone were to go down to Clapham 
and pretend to be a detective making 
inquiries about me? Dashed sinister and 
mysterious, you know. A good deal of 
meaning nods and shakes of the head. 
Give the impression that I was wanted 

Ps for something or other. You get the idea? 
You would ask a lot of questions and take notes ina book . . .” 

“How do you mean—I would?” 

Ukridge looked at me in pained surprise. 

“Surely, old horse, you wouldn’t object to doing a trifling 
service like this for an old friend?” 

“T would, strongly. And in any case what would be the use 
of my going? They’ve seen me.” 

“Yes, but they wouldn’t recognize you. Yours,” said Ukridge 
ingratiatingly, “is an ordinary, meaningless sort of face. Or one 
of those theatrical eostume people would fit you out with a 
disguise . . .” 

“Mo!” I said firmly. ‘I’m willing to do anything in reason 
to help you out of this mess, but I refuse to wear false whiskers 
for you or anyone.” 

“All right, then,” said Ukridge despondently. 
there’s nothingtobe . . .” 

At this moment he disappeared. It was so swiftly done that 
he seemed to have been snatched up to Heaven. Only the 
searching odor of his powerful tobacco lingered to remind me 
that he had once been at my side, and only the slam of the front 
door told me where he-had gone. I looked about, puzzled to 
account for this abrupt departure, and as I did so heard galloping 
footsteps and perceived a stout, bearded gentleman of middle 
age, clad in a frock coat and a bowler hat. He was one of those 
men who, once seen, are not readily forgotten; and I recognized 
him at once. It was the creditor, the bloke Ukridge owed a bit of 
money to, the man who had tried to board our car in the Hay- 
market. Halting on the pavement below me, he removed the hat 
and dabbed at his forehead with a large colored silk handkerchief. 

“Was that Mr. Smallweed you were talking to?” he demanded 
gustily. He was obviously touched in the wind. 

“No,” I replied civilly. ‘No. Not Mr. Smallweed.” 

“You're lying to me, young man!””_ (Continued on page 114) 
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By MONTAGUE 


ERE it is ever so many years since Prohibition, and 
stories about drunkenness are still extant just as 
though people really became intoxicated nowadays 
instead of poisoned. For instance, Franklin P. 

Adams told me recently that the assistant general manager of 
a corporation went to the general manager and announced that 
he intended to leave early that day as he was going to a wedding 
to be followed by one of those belated wedding breakfasts which 
usually begin about seven o’clock in the evening. 

“All right,”’ the manager said, “but remember that tomorrow 
is not a legal holiday all day from nine to six.” 

“Did you ever see me get drunk?” the assistant asked. 

: “Not at a wedding,” 
the general manager 
replied. 

“Nor at any other 
place, either,” the as- 
sistant retorted. ‘‘As 
a matter of fact, I was 
never drunk in my 
life. I can’t get drunk. 
Liquor doesn’t affect 
me that way. I can 
stand any amount of 
it, and I never turn a 
hair.” 

The next morning, 
however, it was nearly half past eleven before the assistant 
general manager arrived at the office of the corporation. His 
head and neck were heavily bandaged, and a sickening odor 
of iodoform accompanied him. Also, he walked painfully 
with the aid of two walking sticks and sank down at his desk 
with an agonized groan. Nevertheless, he received no sympathy 
from the general manager. 

“Well,” the general manager said, “I warned you not to get 
drunk, didn’t I?” 

“Who got drunk?” the assistant retorted indignantly. “Am 
I drunk now?” 

“Not that I can notice,” the manager admitted. 

“Well, I was just as sober all day yesterday as you see me now,” 
the assistant said. ‘Liquor doesn’t affect me at all.” 

“Then how did you get this way?” the manager asked. “On 
vanilla ice cream soda? You drank liquor last night, didn’t you?” 

“Certainly I did,” the assistant said. ‘I told you I was going 
to a wedding, and I drank as much as anybody else. After the 
ceremony we had champagne—four or five glasses. Then came 
the wedding supper, and we had eight or nine highballs and the 
usual cocktails, but the stuff never touched me at all. After 
that we played cards and had a few more highballs, and just to 
show you how cold sober 
I was, I got so bored by 
the whole business that 
I went home before ten 
o'clock.” 

“But what hap- 
pened?” the manager 
insisted. 

“Nothing happened,” 
the assistant declared. 
“T arrived in my room 
about a quarter past ten. 
I was absolutely all right 
and everything, but I 
figured it was too late to 
take in a picture show, 
so I started in to un- 
dress. The stuff had 
never touched me at all and I wasn’t even sleepy, but just as I 
started to pull off my left shoe, right in the transom above the 
door I saw a soldier in full uniform with a rifle in his hand.” 

“And you were cold sober?” the manager said. 

“I’m telling you that I might just as well have been drinking 
water the whole evening,” the assistant continued. ‘Well, 
naturally, being sober and everything, I wasn’t going to let a 
thing like that disturb me, so I pulled off the other shoe, and I 
give you my word before I could get down to taking off my 
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shirt, there must have been 
forty soldiers in full uniform 
all with loaded rifles crowded 
into that transom.”’ 

“And you went on undress- 
ing, I suppose.” 

“Certainly I did,” the assist- 
ant said. “I wasn’t going to 
let those boys think they had 
me going. If I couldn’t hold 
liquor it would be different, 
but I was absolutely all right, 
and I meant to chase them 
out of there when I got 
good and ready, when the 
first thing you know, an officer 
with a sword climbed up in 
that transom, and he said to 
those soldiers, ‘Make ready 
aim!’ and every one of those 
soldiers pointed his rifle at 

“And you were absolutely cold sober at that.” 

“You bet I was, but I ain’t exactly a darned fool.” 

“Then what did you do?” the manager asked. 

“Do!” the assistant concluded. ‘What was there to do? I 
jumped out of the window, of course. But liquor don’t affect 
me. No sir!” 


Mr. GLASS—Be fore 
he went tothe hospital 


: I™ IS quite irritating to be obliged to listen to other people 


te!! about how clever their little children are, especially when 
you want to boast about your own children. In Europe there is 
much less of that sort 
of conversation, since 
the novelty of hav- 
ing a baby in a family 
wears off by constant 
repetition. Thus it is 
interesting to contrast 
the American and Eng- 
lish comic papers in 
their anecdotes of 
parenthood. The fol- 
lowing is an American 
story: 

“T see that Hender- 
son’s baby is beginning 
to talk now,” a business man said to his friend. 

“Why?” the friend asked. “Is he telling stories about it?” 

“No,” the business man replied, “but I heard him say toa 
lunch counter waitress ‘Dimmy a jinky water, pease.’ ” 

On the other hand, Punch has a picture of two harassed London 
parents of the lower middle or upper lower class. 

“Take care of the baby for an hour,” the mother says. “I’m 
going to ’ave a couple of teeth pulled.” 

And the husband replies: 

“Look ’ere. You mind the baby and I’ll go out and ’ave me 
’ole bloomin’ lower set pulled.” 
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iG IS understood among city folks that the jolly old farmer 
doesn’t care how aridly Prohibition prohibits so long as he has 
his cask of hard cider in the cellar. However, in certain New 
England communities the farmer is torn between love and duty 
in that he can’t make cider out of his apples and sell them too. 
Hence the practice of watering cider, and the consequent decline 
of hospitality in New England. Not that hospitality in certain 
parts of New England has ever precisely ruined the farming 
communities. You know, of course, how the Southerner said 
that the current form of Yankee hospitality was dried apples 
and water, and that sometimes the dried apples were omitted. 

But all this has nothing to do with the story of the city man 
who was visiting his rustic brother in a remote part of the 
Berkshires. In the evening they sat around the stove and 
drank home-made cider. ‘Pretty good, by heck!’ the farmer 
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exclaimed. ‘“‘And I got half a 
barrel left down cellar.” 

The city brother sipped his 
glass a trifle critically. 

“What do you think of it?” 
the farmer inquired. ao 

“Well,” his brother said, “‘it’s 
a pity you didn’t have another 
apple. You could have made 
another barrel.” 


you may have heard how a 
well known: Edinburgh 
banker was once and only 
once moved to give alms to 
a beggar. When he opened 
his pocketbook for that purpose 
a moth flew out. This was told 
to me by Malcolm MacLaren. 
He also said that a Scotsman 
was once condemned to elec- 
trocution, and on the eve of his assisted demise he was visited 
by the warden of the jail. 

“Sandy,” the warden said with every appearance of sorrow, 
“I’m terribly grieved to see you in this sad situation, because 
first I’m a Scotsman mysel’, and secondly every time we electro- 
cute a criminal it costs five thousand dollars.” 

“Aweel, Warden,” Sandy replied,.“‘if ye’ll lay fifty dollars and 
a loaded revolver on the table yonder, I’ll save ye forty-nine hun- 


dred and fifty dollars.” 


After 
he left the hospital 


GoME people possess 
a natural bent for 
mechanics and yet are 
entirely inarticulate 
when it comes to demon- 
strating their knowledge ie 
—as witness the chauf- co 
feur who, although he + + * 
can make all his own , 
repairs, always refers to 
any tool as a gadget. 
Thereis also the instance 
of the British soldier 
who operated an ar- 
mored tank on the Belgian front. When he returned home, his 
grandfather, performing in the réle of Wilhelmina to his grand- 
son’s Old Casper, asked him all about the war and what they 
fought each other for. He particularly wanted to know what 
manner of contraptions these here tanks were and listened eagerly 
for his grandson’s answer. 

“Well the grandson replied, “they’re just wobbling thing- 
umabobs full of what you may call ’ems, 
and they blaze away like billy-o.” 

“R !” the old man exclaimed with deep 
gratification. “I often ’eard they was 
wonderful things, but nobody never told 
me the hexact details before.” 


THE MEXICAN has been definitely 

excluded from motion picture sce- 
harlos, at least in the réle of a villain. 
Hereafter if anybody burns down the 
ranch house or attempts to abduct a 
featured sweety, it must be a national 
of some country with which we are not 
negotiating a commercial treaty ; for this 
is the reason why Mexicans must not be 
shown on the screen, except as noble 
hearted fellows resembling Mussolini 
with just a suggestion of Jack Barry- 
more and Rodolf Valentino. Fortunate- 
Y for me, however, Scotland is not a 


Irvin 


by Rea 


self-governing country and can therefore negotiate no commercial 
treaties with the United States. Hence I can and do pin the 
following story on to a couple of Scotsmen. 

One of them was coming out of a bank when the other one 
encountered him be- 
fore the door. 

“Aha, MacKenzie!” 
Angus Sutherland ex- 
claimed. ‘Ye’ve been 
putting money in the 


bank again.” 

“Na, na,” protested 
MacKenzie. ‘I hae 
not.” 

“Then ye’ve been 
taking it out,” Suther- 
land said. 


“Naething of the 
sort!’’ MacKenzie 
replied with asperity. 

“Then ye must have been cashing some coupons,’’ Sutherland 
insisted. 

“Ye’re wrong again,’’ MacKenzie declared. 
to fill my fountain pen.” 


“T just went in 


MLLLIONS of people know Peter B. Kyne to be a talented 
writer of stories, but relatively only a few of us are lucky 
enough to know Pete Kyne himself and the keen pleasure of 
spending an evening in his company. 

Pete said recently that he was acquainted with an Irishman 
who, so to speak, had lost the Witness of the Spirit. In other 
words he had become an atheist, and this is a rare thing to 
happen to an Irishman. Naturally his friends were extremely 
shocked by his backsliding. 

“How in the name of Hivin can ye excuse yourself for a thing 
like that?” one of them named Burke demanded in the course 
of an argument. 

“Well,” the atheist explained, “now just look at the Messina 
earthquake. Sure, there was a lot of innocent Eyetalians 
barring a dirk or two among them, and without the least bit 
of warning they got rained down on them from the skies fire and 
rocks and maybe red hot brickbats and the divil knows what 
besides. "Twas a matter of twenty thousand of them poor 
people died without the chanct to do an act of contrition—cut 
off right in their sins, ye might say. So afther that, I become 
an atheist” 

“And that only goes to show how foolish ye are,” Burke 
insisted. “What does that prove, happening in Italy and 
everything? Sure, a thing like that could never happen in 
Ireland, and why? Because the Irish people are a religious 
people and attend to their religious duties. They pray and go 
to church and the like, and there never was and never could 
be an earthquake in Ireland like there was in Italy.” 

“Now you're talking like an insane 
person,” the atheist insisted. ‘Sure 
there isn’t in the whole world a country 
like Italy for people attending to their 
religious duties. They’ve got more 
churches there than in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, including Jamaica and 
Queens. Everywhere ye go, there’s 
a church. The blessed Pope himself 
is an Eyetalian and lives in Rome 
in Italy, and as for praying, sure 
them poor Eyetalians is praying morn- 
ing, noon and night. They never leave 
off praying They’re praying all the 
time.” 

This was certainly a telling argument 
for Burke and he pondered it for a 
few moments. 

At last he conceived a comeback. 

“And well I know they pray. I’ve 
heard them pray,” he said. “But who 
the divil can understand them?” 
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had been replaced by a jeering insolence. 
So that this second answer was not sound. 
The first was the correct one. He had 
been frightened. Lacy had feared that 
she knew the contents of the mysterious 
letter. Finding that she did not know, he 
grew bold. 

And then she remembered something else 
that gave the lie to this course of reasoning. 
Lacy had said that she “couldn’t figure it 
out for herself, nor could’ anyone else.” 
Then, inasmuch as she couldn’t understand 
the contents of the letter, Lacy’s first fears 
had not’been due to the possibility of her 
knowing what it was about. 

Suddenly she found herself back where 
she had started. But her brain had been 
piqued by the problem presented to it. 
She studied it from another angle. 

Lacy professed to know that Armstrong 
had received, indeed had in his possession, 
the letter which Lacy was so anxious to 
acquire. Ruth knew absolutely that the 
letter was in none of Armstrong’s effects. 
Assuming, then, that Lacy spoke truth- 
fully and accurately, and that Jim had 
had the letter on his person on the night 
on which he died—what then? 

It was not in his clothing when his 
body had been found. She knew that. 
If Jim had had with him the precious 
letter, it had been taken from him before 
the discovery of the tragic accident. 
Horror seemed to grip her heart. 
had intimated that Jim’s death might 
have been a murder. 

She could not believe it. If she believed 
it, she must believe other things too. 
Letters for which murder is done are not 
ipnocent writings. Why should Jim, a 
man whom she believed to have been the 
soul of honor, receive letters that were not 
innocent? She refused to believe such a 
thing. 

But it had never been explained why 
Jim, having received her cloak from the 
servant that night, had walked half a mile 
in a direction opposite to the club-house 
to which presumably he was in a hurry to 
return. At-.the time it had been easy 
to guess that, excited, he might have 
wished to. take a brief stroll. The matter 
seemed suspicious. 

But if Lacy spoke the truth, and if Jim 
had carried with him a document of value 
to desperate men, then the matter of the 
walk toward the cliff took on a different 
aspect, a dreadful meaning. 

She wished that Bent were here. The 
room had become dark; nervously she 
switched on -the electric lights, but even 
their glow failed- to dispel the shadows 
that she felt creeping up around her. 

Once again she had the impulse to tele- 
phone to the village police and ‘tell them 
all the thingstthat Lacy had said. But 
this morning she had refrained from-doing 
so because a man’s defiance had made her 
fear lest she seem ridiculous. Bewildered, 
she had wished Bent’s advice before she 
did anything. And once again that desire 
for his advice quelled her panicky.impulse. 

Agnes, announcing dinner, brought her 
back into a world of commonplaces from 
a land of hazy horrors. 

She had progressed past the grapefruit, 
and was about to attack her soup, when 
the front door shook violently. Also it 
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(Continued from page 25) 


resounded from the thump of knotted 
fists. Before Agnes could answer, the door 
burst open and a youth slightly older than 
Ruth seemed to bound into the room. 

He was dressed in knickers and a loose 
coat. He threw the soft cloth hat which 
had been on his head across the living 
room. Ruth’s lips parted in a smile that 
not even her harassed thoughts could 
prevent. 

“You're just in time, Dick,” she called. 
“That is, if you came for dinner.” 

“Good girl! you guessed it the first time. 
But.why the deuce didn’t you ask me? 
Suppose you preferred to mope and moon 
about your ‘itty bitty busband, eh? 
Brides give me a pain.” 

“Your manners become more atrocious 
every day,” she informed him. 

“Thank Heaven, my appetite gets 
better,” he cried boisterously. He passed 
by her chair, tilted her head back with a 
strong hand and kissed her upon the 
mouth. “Learn what a man’s kiss is like. 
None of ycur puny husband’s kisses, but 
one with a tang of virility.” 

“The tang of a filthy old pipe,” she 
retorted. “I pity the girl that marries 
you, Dick Balfour.” 

“You mean you're jealous of her. You 
know darned well that only the fact that 
I’m your first cousin saved me from your 
wiles. What you got to eat?” 

“You might have combed your hair 
before you came over here.” 

The young man stared at his cousin. 

“Look here, young lady, no airs with me. 
Five minutes ago mother fixed her icy 
eye upon me and made the same remark. 
You know what I did to her? tell you. 
I picked her up and put her on top of the 
bookcase, and wouldn’t let her down until 
she’d said ‘Pretty, please’, seven times. 
I'll do the same thing to you. For the love 
of Mike tell Hebe there to speed the food.”’ 

Agnes’s freckled face wrinkled in a grin 
of adoring admiration. She vanished into 
the butler’s pantry. 


“You grow more crude every day, Dick.”’ . 


“For two cents, and if I weren’t hungry, 
I’d go home,” he told her. “Haven’t you 
any gratitude? Mother happened“to re- 
mark that Bent had gone to New York, 
and I raced over here out of the purest 
Christian charity. And you talk-to me 
about the crudity of my manners.” * _ 

She dropped the air of mock sternness. 
“You’re a dear, Dick; but it is the-duty 
of every matron to mold every- bachelor 
so that he’ll make a better husband When 
he marries. I am doing my duty.”’. 


“And it is the duty of every bacheler to - 


cheer up every wife whose husband is 
away. . Threecheersforduty! And thank 
the Lord for the soup!” — 

Afflicted’ by tragic mysteries, Ruth 
welcomed her. cousin’s presence. She had 


always been*fond of him. Bent was fond - 


of him, too, and Bent prophesied the 
young:man would be a brilliant success at 
his profession, which was to be architecture. 
Just at pfesent Balfour was still in the 
university, and had come to Beaulieu upon 
the closing of ‘the college term last week. 

For a while, what with his noisy chafing, 
she forgot the worry that had leaped so 
suddenly into her life. And then a remark 
of his brought it back. 
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“I certainly got a thrill this afternoon,” 
he announced, in the interval between 
dessert and coffee. 

“What was it?” she asked. She had 
had a thrill or so herself today. 

“You know Dyce’s Head? You know 
the cliff that——” He paused in slight 
embarrassment. 

“Where Jim was killed; of course,” she 
said quietly. 

“T saw a man climb down it today, and 
climb up it, too. I almost had the horrors 
watching him. I’ve been up fourteen 
thousand feet in a plane, with a couple of 
Germans above and below me, and it 
didn’t make me feel half as sick as it did 
to watch that nervy little beggar go down 
that two hundred foot precipice. It was 
worse watching him climb up. Ruth, I 
don’t believe anybody in Beaulieu has ever 
made that climb. It’s sheer, and even if 
there are bushes here and there, and tufts 
of grass, supposing they gave way? 
B-r-r-r-r,” he shuddered. 

The icy hand of horror had relinquished 
momentarily its grip. on. Ruth’s heart. 
Now it tightened its clutch. For she did 
not need to be told who it was that had 
made this desperate climb. And _ she 
could guess the mad purpose that lay 
behind the reckless effort. It had some- 
thing to do with the mysterious letter. 

“Who was he?” she asked. 

“Darned if I know,” replied her cousin. 
“He was a short, stocky little chap with 
the whitest face you ever saw. Even that 
climb—I was at the top of the clifi— 
didn’t bring any color into his cheeks. I 
spoke to him; asked him why he was doing 
such a crazy stunt. He cocked his head 
on one side, like a funny little bird. ‘To 
make little boys ask questions,’ he said. 
I wonder who the deuce he is.” 

The telephone rang. Dick leaped to his 
feet. “T’ll answer,” he said. He went 
into the next room, and Ruth heard him 
speaking, Then he returned. ‘Telegram 
for you. The operator read it to me be- 
fore I could stop her. But it wasn’t very; 
sugary, so you needn’t blush. .Bent says 
that he is suddenly called to Washington 
and won’t. be home tomorrow. It cer- 
tainly is a tragedy, isn’t it?” he grinned... 

Suddenly she felt the need to confide. the 
day’s experience to someone. She could 
not wait until Bent’s delayed return. 

“I know.the name of your cliff climber,” 
she said, “and I can guess why he risked 
his neck.” 

Young Balfour-stared at her. He saw 
‘how white and shaken she was, and the 
mockery died out of his voice. 

“Tell he said. 


CHAPTER IV 


ALFOUR ran his fingers through his 
yellow hair; his blue eyes were be- 
wildered. 
“TI guess I’m not psychic, Ruth,” he said. 
“T know that two and two make four, but 
that about lets me out. Riddles are out 
of my line. Hanged if I can see what all 
the excitement is about. A man calls on 
you and asks if you'll sell him a letter that 
he claims he wrote to Jim. Later on, 
when he finds that you haven’t the letter, 
he talks like a cheap smart Alec, hinting 
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Just lift it to your lips! \ 


And you will be tasting the most famous soup in 
the world! And your taste will tell you why! Just 
to see a steaming cup of Campbell’s Tomato Soup is 
to stir your appetite. The fragrance of it is a further 
challenge. But the tasting of it! How delicious it is! 
How tonic and stimulating — how nourishing! For 


this is a tomato soup which is pure tomato—just the 
juices and fruit “meat” strained to a rich, smooth puree, ' 


blended with fine country butter and delicate seasoning. 
So refreshing, so tempting in flavor that you want it 
again and again—and have it! 


21 kinds 
12 cents a can 
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at mystery and robbery and murder. If 
I hadn’t happened to see him climb the 
cliff I’d set him down as a hop-head. No 
drug fiend could scale that precipice. But 
no sane man would attempt it. Therefore, 
your tiny little friend is loose as ashes in 
the dome. A plain or fancy nut.” 

A gleam of relief appeared in Ruth’s 
eyes. “Do you really believe that?” 

Dick shrugged his huge bulk impatiently. 
“We can settle this matter in twenty 
minutes. I’ll have the sheriff question 
him. He’ll find out the asylum Lacy 
came from, and we’ll telegraph his keeper.” 

He rose impetuously and started for the 
telephone. But Ruth stopped him. As 
Dick presented the matter her own mis- 
givings seemed absurd, without foundation. 

- “Don’t,” she said. 

“Why not?” asked her cousin. 

“The man has done me no harm. And 
—publicity isn’t pleasant.” 

“And having an insane man running in 
and out of the house isn’t pleasant, either. 
If Bent were here he’d feel as I do.” 

“Perhaps. And then again he might 
dislike publicity just as much as I do.” 

Balfour shrugged his broad shoulders. 
“T won’t do anything you don’t want me 
to do, but I think you’re silly. The man’s 
crazy. Why else would he risk his neck 
on Dyce’s Head?” 

There was substance to his argument, 
but even as he spoke she remembered the 
earnest, even desperate expression on the 
face of Lacy. She could not believe that 
he was insane. She shook her head. 

“T won’t have it, Dick. The man has 
done nothing to me.” 

“Except scare you half to death,” jeered 
Dick. “However, it’s your affair, and I 
won’t butt in. Good night, old dear. 
Much obliged for the food.” 

As was his way, he seized his hat and 
was through the door in a moment. 

Now that he had gone, somehow his 
arguments that Ruth had rejected while 
he was present seemed sounder. She felt 
almost ashamed of her worries. 

But next morning the inevitable loneli- 
ness, induced by her husband’s absence, 
rendered her restless. With no desire to 
play the game today, she nevertheless got 
out her golf clubs and started over to the 
club-house. She was glad that there was 
no one at the first tee. She preferred to 
pay by herself. And so, without any 
companion whatsoever, she started off. 

At the seventh tee she pulled her drive 
tadly. Searching in the rough grass for 
her ball, she wandered quite a distance 
from the fairway until, through a clump 
of trees, she saw the sea. Also, nearer, 
she glimpsed the bench on which presum- 
ably Armstrong had sat so shortly before 
his dreadful fall to the rocky beach below. 

She had never been on the top of Dyce’s 
Head since the tragedy. But this morning 
something urgent drew her to the spot. 
She had left her bag at the edge of the 
rough, and carrying only her niblick she 
crossed through the clump of trees and came 
out upon the tald top of Dyce’s Head. 

She passed the bench. Since the tragedy 
it had been secured to the ground. Then 
she came to within a yard of the edge. It 
was a magnificent view. Below, stretching 


away interminably, was the ocean. Closer 
was the beach, strewn with huge boulders, 
against which the surf smashed, and 
between which angry tides swirled and 
She stepped back swiftly. 


foamed. She 


had sound nerves, but that sheer descent 
of two hundred feet was alarming. How 
on earth anyone save the most expert 
climber could make the ascent or descent, 
she could not understand. 

If Lacy was sane, and not the maniac 
Dick considered him to be, he must have 
had a reason when he risked his neck. 
On an impulse she stretched herself out 
at full length upon the ground and peered 
over the edge of the cliff. 

Seen this way, the rocky wall was more 
terrifying even than when one stood up- 
right and glanced slantingly downward. 
For a moment, dizzy, Ruth shut her eyes; 
then the giddy feeling passed, and she was 
able to look again. And now she could 
see that the cliff, while at times it leaned 
inward, on the whole leaned back, like the 
beveled edge of a mirror. She saw that if 
one dropped a pebble from the edge it 
would strike several times against the rocky 
face before it landed in the boulders below. 
Again she was giddy and closed her eyes; 
she saw a human figure clutching at 
nothing, striking, rebounding . . . She 
backed away from the edge and when she 
was at a safe distance relaxed and lay flat 
upon her face for fully a minute. Her 
joints were limp, and silver specks swam 
before her eyes. 

But the feeling passed, and she rose to 
her knees. Her hand, pushing against the 
ground as she rose, touched something. 
She picked it up, thought it was a pebble, 
started to throw it away, and then, looking 
at it more closely, saw that it was half of a 
gold cuff link. It was tarnished; evi- 
dently it had lain there for months. Rising 
to her feet, she would have tossed it care- 
lessly away but that she saw, standing in 
the clump of trees a few rods away, the 
fizure of Lacy. 

She was startled, and her first impulse 
was the purely feminine one of rearranging 
her disordered clothing. She brushed 
hastily at her skirt, forgetting the bit of 
gold that slipped from her palm. 

It was necessary for her, to reach her 
bag of clubs lying on the seventh fairway, 
to walk past the bird-like man. He took 
off his hat as she approached; his lips 
parted in a grin. 

“Nice view, eh, Mrs. Reverly? I know, 
because I took it in myself yesterday. 
But I had a pretty good reason, according 
to my way of thinking. But I can’t 
understand why you should be so inter- 
ested in the looks of that cliff.” 

“Is it necessary that you understand 
the reasons for what I may choose to do?” 

He grinned again. “Yesterday you 
weren’t convinced that Armstrong had ever 
had such a letter as I mentioned. Today 
you come looking to see if maybe the 
letter fell out of his pocket.” 

“T had no such thought!” she exclaimed. 

“If you weren’t looking for the letter, 
why are you here?” he asked. 

“Why are you here? Why did you climb 
the cliff yesterday?” she countered. 

He cocked his head slightly on one side; 
his eyes gleamed shrewdly. “I’d just as 
lief tell you,” he replied. “I wasn’t fool 
enough to think that I’d find a letter. I 
was looking for something else.” 

“For what?” she asked. 

“T don’t mind telling you.” His lips 
seemed to grow thinner and his eyes 
brighter. “I was looking for evidence.” 

“What sort of evidence?” she could not 
prevent herself from asking. 
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“Evidence of murder,” he told her. He 
stared at her a moment, seemed to enjoy 
the shocked amazement in her eyes. “And 
maybe I'll find what I want. That js 
unless you, or somebody else, sells me the 
letter that I want.” 

“You talk as though, if I had the letter, 
I'd give it to you rather than let evidence 
of murder come out,” she cried. “Why, 
if Mr. Armstrong had been murdered, don’t 
you know that I’d be the first person to 
want the murderer punished?” 

He met her stare calmly. “I don’t know 
anything except that death is certain and 
taxes are hard to dodge,” he replied. 
“Just remember what I say, though: if 
I get the letter from you, or anyone else, 
I'll not be interested in evidence.” 

He was impossible; she suddenly came 
to the conclusion that Dick was right, 
Gripping her niblick tightly, she walked 
by him without another word. 

In her room, changing her sport clothes, 
she heard something tinkle on the floor, 
She bent over and retrieved it, recognizing 
the tarnished bit of gold which she kad 
picked up on the top of the cliff. She did 
not remember having dropped it, but 
assumed correctly that it must have caught 
in the rough cloth of her homespun skirt, 
She placed it upon the dressing table. 

She was deliberate in her actions. ‘As 
she sat before her mirror, arranging her 
hair, she looked at a very determined 
young person. The salty air had brought 
a delicate bloom to her cheeks today. 
Also the damp atmosphere had faintly 
curled her naturally wavy brown hair. 
She had never been prettier, and her 
solemnity added piquancy to her beauty. 

For she had come to a decision; as soon 
as she finished luncheon she intended 
driving to the village and talking with 
John Gerlach, the village carpenter, who 
was also the county sheriff. If Lacy knew 
or suspected anything that would throw a 
light upon the death of Jim Armstrong, 
he should be compelled to tell his story. 

Yet she shivered as she thought of inter- 
viewing fat and good-natured Gerlach. 
And even as she shivered she wondered 
at the frame of mind that induced such 
uneasiness in her. She could not under- 
stand herself, and as she sat before her 
mirror she attempted the most difficult 
task known to mortal, the task of self- 
analysis. For if our actions are frequently 
not understandable to others, the motives 
which prompt them are obscure to our- 
selves. We adopt a certain course or 
procedure which brings us fortune. Re- 
tracing our steps, we discover that we 
turned in a certain direction through 
purest chance. Because we cannot find 


out why we took the turn that led to. 


fortune—or to mishap—we say that it 
was chance. Uncomprehending the mys- 
teries of our own intellects, we refuse to 
give credit to the existence of certain 
mental functions because we do not see 
them. 

And so Ruth achieved nothing by her 
self-analysis. Had someone told her that 
her reluctance to go to Gerlach was due 
to the fact that her mind subconsciously 
looked ahead and, unable to submit to her 
consciousness the result of its forward 
glance in clear pictures, cast instea 
nebulous shadows of uncertainty about 
her, she would have laughed at that person. 
Yet there is nothing so certain as the fact 
that coming events cast their shadows 
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may be invisible to the naked eye, but the real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
finds and flushes them out. Its work done, the naptha vanishes, 
leaving the clothes clean, sweet and wholesome. 


Use Fels-Naptha for your finery, as well as for the heavier, dirtier 
pieces. Remember, it cleans safely, thoroughly and quickly every- 
thing soap-and-water will clean. The results are agreeably surprising! 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha 
in a way that gives you the benefit of both these two great cleaners at 
the same time, and in one economical golden bar. Clothes are washed 
clean—through and through. That’s why Fels-Naptha is “health 
insurance.” Start using it today. 


PROVE the cleanliness of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in 
stamps for a sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


LS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR °’ 


923,Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 
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before, and that sensitive souls are chilled 
by those shadows. 

So she was still as bewildered as ever 
when she went downstairs to luncheon. 
But, she was determined to see Gerlach. 
So, when the front doorbell rang, when 
she was halfway through her luncheon, 
and Agnes, answering it, returned to 
announce that Dick was calling upon her, 
she went into the living room wondering 
at the sudden formality of her cousin 
and determined to get rid of him. 

She saw at once the reason for Dick’s 
dispensing with his usual puppy-like 
entrance. The reason was a sad-faced, 
high-cheek-boned, hollow-eyed young man, 
dressed in the noisiest black and white 
check suit and the most brilliant wine- 
colored cravat she had ever seen. Also 
he wore upon his left hand an enormous 
yellow-white diamond. A jeweled watch 
fob, in the most vulgar taste, dangled from 
his waistcoat pocket. The waistcoat it- 
self was of yellow chamois. The contrast 
between his raiment and his preposter- 
ously sad countenance was_ shocking. 
Ruth, who had imagination, found herself 
thinking of a weeded widow doing a jig 
step as she followed her husband’s coffin. 

“Ruth, let me present the greatest 
detective in all the world, my friend Pat 
Doyle.” 

From the thin lips of Dick’s queer 
looking friend came the deepest bass voice 
Ruth had ever heard. 

“Not the greatest, Mrs. Reverly. 
There’s a Manchu nobleman in Shanghai 
that could teach me a lot.” 

She stared at him. Amazingly, she 
understood that he was not joking; he 
was in deadly earnest. 


CHAPTER V 


Gee glanced at Dick, thinking to sur- 
prise a smile on his lips, mirth in his 
gay eyes. To her amazement Dick was as 
serious as she had ever seen him. 

She looked again at Doyle. He did 
not lose any of his grotesqueness upon 
examination. Indeed, the shrieking gaiety 
of his habiliments contrasted the more 
forcibly with his funereal countenance. 
But the countenance itself held qualities 
so marked that one forgot, or dismissed 
momentarily, its strange absurdities. One 
noted that the thin lips were firm, that the 
bony chin spoke of determination and its 
cleft denoted the possession of imagination. 
The sunken eyes that by reason of their 
depth at first seemed dull, were really alive. 
Pin points of light flickered in their green 
depths. Ruth thought suddenly of some 
fierce animal, hidden in the obscurity of 
a cavern, its presence evidenced merely 
by its gleaming eyes. The forehead was 
broad and high. The bushy eyebrows 
almost met, but were separated by a knob 
of bone above the nose. She knew that 
suc’: a protuberance in the skull might 
well stand for terrific powers of concen- 
tration. The network of wrinkles that 
crisscrossed the forehead lent color to 
such a belief. His hair was black, and 
even the patent assiduous care which 
Doyle had given to it could not take away 
its appearance of lank lifelessness. She 
could see that he had endeavored to part 
it accurately, but it would not stay put. 
She did not know it then, but this was one 
of the great crosses of Doyle’s life. 

She knew now that the sadness of the 


man’s expression was not due, as so fre- 
quently it is, to any stupidity on his part. 
Her quick study of him made her aware 
that he lacked humor to a profound degree, 
that he was nordinately vain, but that he 
possessed an amazing intellect. 

She began to remember vaguely, too, 


-that she had heard Dick speak of him 


before. He had attended the same uni- 
versity. She remembered now some of 
the exploits which Dick had narrated to 
her, and which, indeed, had been told at 
the time in the newspapers. Most of 
the exploits, it was true, had to do with 
trivialities. But she remembered that 
Dick had said that it took as much ability 
to discover who stole ten cents as to ascer- 
tain who had stolen a hundred thousand 
dollars. And some of the things which 
Doyle had done had not been at all trivial. 
Unaided by the police, he had discovered 
the identity of a swindler who had vic- 
timized several banks. Also Dick had 
told her that Doyle had turned his amateur 
gift into a professional channel. 

“T have told Pat all about Lacy,” said 
Dick eagerly. 

Doyle nodded. A limp lock of black 
hair fluttered as his head moved. He 
drew from a pocket of his chamois waist- 
coat a small mirror. He held it before 
his face and carefully smoothed the recal- 
citrant lock, with absolute naiveté. 

“Very interesting,” he said. He re- 
placed the mirror. The diamond ring 
which he wore caught his eye. He flicked 
it delicately with a silk handkerchief. 

“What do you suppose Lacy’s object 
is?” Ruth stifled a desire to laugh. 

Doyle waved a hand that seemed subtly 
to express contempt for the question. 

“What difference does his object make? 
That’s the old school. Looking for motive. 
I tell you, Mrs. Reverly, that more crim- 
inals have escaped justice because the 
stupid police look for motives than have 
ever been captured because motives were 
discovered. Why does a man cross the 
street? For a hundred and one reasons, 
all of which are unimportant. What 
matters is, what does he do when he gets 
on the other side? I’d have brain fag 
if,I tried to figure Lacy’s motive. Examine 
the acts, deduce from them, and if your 
deductions are correct, motive will shine 
out like the sun at noon. Motive is the 
last thing I look for. Why, a man never 
knows himself exactly why he does a thing. 
How can anyone else tell why?’ His 
words poured from him in a torrent; his 
deep bass voice seemed to fill the room. 

“Still,” she protested, “if we knew why 
Lacy wanted the letter it would help, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Doyle carefully adjusted his left cuff. 

“Tt might tell us the object, the reason 
for the crime, but it would not tell us the 
name of the murderer,” he answered. 

She stared at him. ‘Murderer?’ 

It seemed to her as though the Llood 
were suddenly drained from her veins. 

“Armstrong was murdered.” 

For twenty-four hours the idea Doyle 
now phrased had been lurking in Ruth’s 
mind. At first it had seemed incredible; 
her mind had rejected it. At least, her 
consciousness had rejected it, but sub- 
consciously it retained its foothold. Yet, 
because the suggestion was so abhorrent, 
she argued with Doyle, although somehow 
she knew that what he said was true. 

“But that can’t be so!” she cried. 
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“Why does Lacy want the letter?” 

“But you just said that motives neve 
mattered,” she countered. 

“That was a generality, uttered more to 
indicate my method. You know what the 
famous Frenchman said—that all gener. 
alities are false, including this one.” Hig 
deep bass voice grew suddenly angry, “{ 
do not care for people to pick me up in 
trivial things. What does it matter what 
I said five minutes ago? I am a genius 
and it is absurd to search my speech for 
petty consistencies. Idiots can be con. 
sistent; it is because they are consistent 
that I am able to solve the slight difficulties 
that such a case as this, for instance, may 
present. Some day I will come across 
inconsistencies in an investigation, and | 
will know that I am opposed to genius, 
That case will be worth while.” 

His colossal vanity might, even in this 
serious moment, have provoked her to 
incredulous mirth, had it not been for the 
fact that his manner compelled belief. 

“Now, Mrs. Reverly, please concen- 
trate. I wish you to tell me everything.” 
, I imagine that Dick has told it all to 
you,” she replied. ‘The man called 
yesterday just before luncheon——” 

He interrupted her with an impatient 
exclamation. ‘Not yesterday, not today, 
Mrs. Reverly. I suppose you’ll think it 
necessary to tell me that you’ve been. to 
Dyce’s Head today.” 

“You saw me?” she asked. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “But 
you’re human, and you’re a woman. Of 
course you went there.” 

“That’s a cheaply obvious guess,” she 
said, yielding to the irritation he aroused. 

“T never guess. I reason. We called 
here this morning and learned that you 
were playing golf. We strolled to the 
ninth tee. You did not come there. 
Balfour here told me the seventh fairway 
is near the cliff. Why didn’t you play 
the eighth and ninth holes? Because you 
suddenly grew weary of golf. Why did 
you grow weary? You are not an impul- 
sive woman. What happened to make 
you discontinue your game? The answer 
is too obvious: finding yourself in the 
neighbourhood of the tragedy, so recently 
recalled to your mind by Lacy, you could 
not resist the influence of the place. You 
went to look at it. Afterwards you were 
in no condition to play golf. You were 
unnerved. Please don’t interrupt me 
again; you deflect the course of my 
thoughts. Kindly tell me about the night 
of the murder.” 

And now her latent resentment at the 
man became active. “Don’t use that 
word! You don’t know that it was a 
murder. What right have you to make 
such an assumption?” 

His eyes suddenly softened, grew sym- 
pathetic. “I’m sorry, Mrs. Reverly. 
frequently forget that people have feelings. 
Thank God Ihave none. How do I know? 
To be frank, I don’t. But I know that 
Bryan”—he named the best advertised 
private detective in New York—‘has 4 
man down here working on the case.” 

“A man working on the case?” She 
stared at him. “How do you know 
that?” 

He looked at her a moment, then turned 
to Balfour. “Look here, Dick,” 
snapped. “Will you kindly explain te 


Mrs. Reverly that my methods are unique! 
I carry more details in my brain than tht 
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Are you dissatisfied — 


with your complexion? Do you long 
for a skin so fresh and radiant that no 
one can see it and not admire it? 

Then begin now to make your skin 
what you want it to be. Each day 
your skin is changing; old skin dies 
and new takes its place. 

By giving this new skin the care it 
needs, you can free your complexion 
from faults that have troubled you for 
months, and even for years. 


You will find the right treatment— 


for your special type of skin in the 
booklet of famous skin treatments, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” which 


is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Thousands of girls and women, by 
following these famous skin treatments, 
have built up a fresh clear, beautiful 


complexion. You, too, can have the 


flawless skin you have always longed 
for, by giving it this special care. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 
— see what an improvement even a 
week or ten days of the right treat- 
ment will make in your complexion. 


A 25 cent cake lasts a month or six 
weeks. Woodbury’s also comes in 
convenient 3-cake boxes. 


“A Skin You Love to Touch” 
by Guy Hoff 


skin you love touch” 


Three Woodbury skin preparations — 
guest size—for 10 cents 

THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
1610 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed 10 cents — Please send me a 
miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations, containing 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

A sample box of petemmenry be Facial Powder 


Together with the treatment let, “‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1610 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 
English agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, Cc. 4. 


Name..... 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 


Copyright, 1983, by The Andrew Jergens Ce. 
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average man could attempt to hold. 
It is vital that I be not distracted.” 

No other man could have given utter- 
ance to such words without at the same 
time having given offense. But there was 
something so intensely earnest about 
Doyle that, even in his moments of most 
flagrant vanity, his sincerity caused one to 
condone his rudeness. 

“Excuse me,” said Ruth. 

Doyle waved a deprecating hand. “It’s 
all right, Mrs. Reverly; just don’t let it hap- 
pen again. 

“However—on my way to Newtown, 
to attend to a trifling matter, I met 
Sanderson, of the Bryan Agency, in the 
smoking car of the train. It has been my 
pleasure occasionally to assist Bryan in 
matters a shade too comprehensive for his 
policeman’s methods. I permitted Mr. 
Sanderson to tell me the facts of this case. 
It piqued my curiosity. I decided that 
here was a matter well worth a day or so 
of my time. I offered to help him. 
He almost wept with delight. And then, 
arriving here, I suddenly remembered that 
my friend Balfour had a summer place 
here. I was able to get from him not 
merely routine facts which I had hoped to 
obtain, but more intimate details, in- 
cluding your adventure of yesterday. 

“Now, as to the facts in the possession 
of Sanderson. Three men are known to 
have had good reason to kill Armstrong. 
Each one of those three is known to have 
seen Armstrong on the night of the murder. 
One of those three men killed him.” 

“What were their reasons?” 

“T have explained to you my unwilling- 
ness to consider motive until I -have estab- 
lished opportunity,” replied Doyle. 

“Who are the men?” she asked. 

“Two of them would be merely names 
to you. The other ” He eyed her 
keenly. “You look to me like a brave 
woman, Mrs. Reverely. Of course you may 
not be. I know very little about women, 
and that little is not flattering to them. 
Women, I find, lack the intelligent im- 
personality of the male. Their feelings 
creep into all matters. It is hard for 
women to forget their personal relations. 
However, the third man is your husband.” 

For a moment her tongue seemed to 
have become atrophied. Then, as she 
started to speak, she lost control of the 
delicate machinery of speech. She thought 
that words would issue from her mouth, 
and instead came a peal of laughter. 

Doyle leaned eagerly forward. Balfour 
seized him angrily by the shoulder. 


“You incredible beast!” said Dick. “TI 
ought to throw you out the window.” 

Doyle gave him a glance of purest scorn. 
“Be still, you fool!’ he snapped. ‘Now 
I know that her husband is innocent.” 

Ruth’s laughter ceased. Her lips curled 
in the nearest approximation of a sneer 
of which so gentle a person was capable. 
“And how does my reception of your news 
prove that?” she asked. 

“T find that women, because of their very 
lack of an impersonal quality, are apt to 
be truer barometers of the psychic weather 
conditions of other people than men can 
ever be. It is referred to frequently as in- 
tuition. And if I have been brutal, Mrs. 
Reverly, I have been so exactly as a surgeon 
is brutal in order to save his patient contin- 
uing pain. If your husband held in him the 
potentialities for deliberate murder, there 
would have been fear in your laugh, not 
scornful horror. You know your husband; 
women know their husbands more. thor- 
oughly than they themselves realize. If your 
husband had been the man who struggled 
with Armstrong on the top of Dyce’s Head, 
you would have been subconsciously aware 
of his capacity for homicide, and would 
have revealed your knowledge to me. Now, 
Mrs. Reverly, will you please answer some 
questions?” 

But the strain of the situation had been 
a little too much for her. Her cousin 
turned to Doyle. ‘“‘Let’s put it off a little 
while, Pat,” he suggested. 

“Would you mind?” pleaded Ruth. 

Doyle shrugged. “I understand, Mrs. 
Reverly. This afternoon, then?” 

“At tea,” she said. “But, before you go, 
will you tell me how it happened that a year 
has elapsed without action being taken? 
And who has engaged the Bryan Agency?” 

“Sanderson knew neither of those 
things,” replied Doyle. ‘I imagine that 
Ican find out. But it’s really unimportant, 
Mrs. Reverly.” 

“It might, in some way, lead to the 
reasons You said that my husband 
had a reason for killing Mr. Armstrong!” 

“That is why I am so uninterested in 
motives. Sanderson thinks because your 
husband is your husband, that his love for 
you, presumably existing while Armstrong 
was alive, would constitute a motive. 
I have already eliminated your husband 
from this case. And when I say that he 
is eliminated it is as effectual as the 
verdict of a jury in his favor. Motive 
means nothing.. Opportunity everything.” 

“Yet you say that my husband had 
opportunity,” she quavered. 
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‘And I say that if he had potentialities 
for such a crime, they would have been 
photographed upon the delicate retina of 
your subconsciousness, and would have 
revealed themselves to me a moment ago.” 

“You mean to say, Mr. Doyle, that by 
talking with me you would learn more 
about my husband than I myself would 
be aware that I knew?” 

“Of course. I am Patrick H. Doyle.” 

His air of finality was absolutely con- 
vincing. She was still under the sway of 
this imperious intellect when, exhausted 
nervously by the scene, she went to her 
room. She tried to lie down, but restless- 
ness drove her from the couch. To occupy 
her hands and mind she set about arranging 
her dressing table. This done, she at- 
tacked a long delayed task. She began to 
put in order her husband’s toilet articles. 
Slowly her nerves came under control, as 
though touching these inanimate objects 
brought her nearer to him. Then, as 
sbe emptied a sort of jewel box which 
contained scarf pins, dress studs and the 
like she saw half of a gold cuff link. 

She stared at it for a moment, then ran 
madly across the room to where she had 
placed, this morning, the bit of gold that 
she had picked up from the long grass on 
Dyce’s Head. The two fitted. 

What had Doyle said? That there had 
been a struggle between Armstrong and his 
murderer. In that struggle a cuff link 
might easily have been broken . . . 

A sudden horror cf Doyle, an overwhelm- 
ing fear, possessed her. He had been playing 
with her, trying, with his ridiculous talk 
about motives and his own unique method, 
to trap her into some betrayal of Bent. 
Her eyes widened, flashed with anger. Then 
anger was replaced by blank horror. Her 
very thoughts were an admission that the 
evidence against Bent was strong. Her 
thoughts were an admission that she be- 
lieved Bent capable of murder. But she 
didn’t believe it! Not for one single sec- 
ond could she entertain such a possibility. 

She knew it. She knew it! Yet, even 
as she knew it and so declared to herself, 
she looked at the two pieces of gold, one 
bright and the other tarnished, that fitted 
so perfectly together. 
accident had revealed the tarnished bit to 
her. It might have lain forever in the 
grass. Could potentialities lie in the soul 
of one dear to us, to be undiscovered save 
by the sheerest accident? 

She leaned forward and rested her face 
upon her hands as though to shut out a 
dreadful vision. 


Arthur Somers Roche sets the reader working with Ruth to untangle a mystery that 
grows more baffling and fascinating with each page—in November CosMOPOLITAN 


A Gentleman of Courage 


father would undoubtedly have challenged 
aman in a similar situation. But his plan 
changed suddenly. He picked up a stone 
and hurled it with such accuracy that 
Aleck, seeing the missile on its way, dodged 
behind the cabin. Then he jumped ashore. 

Peter waited for him. He was not 
afraid, but his heart was beating fast. 
Aleck seemed to have grown considerably 
overnight, Peter thought. He was almost 
as big as Jame Clamart, and his face was 
red with an exultant passion as he 
advanced, stuffing the sling-shot into one of 
his pockets. There was no doubt this was 


(Continued from page 54) 
just the opportunity Aleck was looking 
for, and Peter retreated with caution into 
the balsams and cedars. 

Aleck began to run—and Peterran. He 
was light as a rabbit on his feet, and as he 
hopped over logs and underbrush he heard 
Aleck crashing like a big animal behind 
him. Twice he allowed his enemy to 
come almost within reach of him, and then 
spurted ahead. At last Aleck stopped. 
He was puffing and blowing and his fat 
face was covered with sweat. 

“Runny-cat!”” he choked derisively. 

He caught himself in amazement as 


Peter turned and advanced toward him. 
“Always smile when you're in a tight 
place,” Peter’s father had taught him, 
and Peter tried bravely to live up to the 
tule. A fixed grin was on his face. 

“I’m going to lick you,” he announced. 
“You're nothing but a girl-beater and a 
windbag, an’ your wind’s all gone. I 
wasn’t running away from you, Fatty— 
I was leadin’ you on! You'll be yelling 
for help when I get half done with you!” 

And then Peter jumped in. He was 


quick. His fists were small but hard. 
His wind was good. And the suddenness 


Only the sheerest’ 
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How do they accomplish it ? 


The women who give their skin the hardest wear 
manage to keep their faces young long after 
other women have grown old and unattractive. 


aw actress gives her complexion harder wear and demands 
more of it in return than any other woman. She must kee 
her skin fine and clear though she covers it with cosmetics. It 
must be fresh in spite of late, weary hours. 

How does she accomplish this? By careful study of her skin 
she has discovered the two indispensable things it needs to keep 
it in the fresh, beautifully supple condition she demands. 

First the — kind of cleansing at night that leaves the 
face soft and clear—every bit of dirt, every trace of cosmetic, 
every shadow of weariness taken away. Then the exquisite 
morning freshening that keeps the skin flower-like through the 
day and guards it completely from every coarsening thing. 

These are the two fundamentals of skin loveliness. For these 
two things many well-known actresses depend on the two en- 
tirely different creams that Pond’s developed especially for this 
method of keeping a woman’s skin young and fresh—Pond’s 
Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream, And many other 
women write enthusiastically about the smoothness these creams 
give their skin. 


See what this famous method nill do for you 


Do this every night. With the finger tips or a piece ot 
moistened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. Fhe very 
fine oil in it penetrates every pore of your skin. Then wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. Dirt and excess oil, the rouge and powder 
you have used during the day are taken off your skin and out 
of the pores. Do this twice. Your skin looks fresh and is 
beautifully supple. 
And every morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
evenly. If you wish, rouge—powder. How smooth and 
velvety your face feels to your hand! Nothing can roughen it. 
And it will stay that way all day. 

To see how Pond’s two creams actually improve your skin, 
use this method regularly. Buy both creams today in jars or 
tubes. The Pond’s Extract Company, 


Every skin needs these Two Creams—The 
Cold Cream for cleansing, The Vanishing 
Cream to protect and to hold the powder 


Photo by Edwin Bower Hesser 


Mae Murray, one of the most allur- 
ing of screen stars, says, “I have 
found that Pond’s Two Creams give 
the complexion a lovely freshness and 
smoothness.” 


Charming Peggy Wood says, 

Pond’s Cold Cream cleanses easily 
and leaves my skin feeling fresh. 
Then the Vanishing Cream 1s a love- 
ly smooth base for powder.”’ 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe 


The common troubles that make a woman’s skin look 
older—Pond’s two creams banish them 


Accumulation of oil and dirt in the pores. For this condition 
cleanse every night with Pond’s Cold Cream, which is so light 
it penetrates the glands and takes out excess oil and dirt yan 
Then every morning put on Pond’s Vanishing Cream to keep 
your face fresh through the day. 

Premature wrinkles, scaling, dry shine—are especially the 
troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them, keep your skin soft day 
and night. Cleanse with plenty of Pond’s Cold Cream nightly 
and keep some on over night. Feel your skin relax. Then by 
day Pond’s Vanishing Cream prevents your skin from drying 
out again. 

Coarsening Sun and Windburn, The daily repetition of 
weather damage ages your skin. For everyday exposure, use 
faithfully the nightly Pond’s Cold Cream cleansing and in the 
day the delicate yet sure protection that Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream gives. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


The Pond’s Extract Co., 134T Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two creams 
every normal skin needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
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Wreck survivors 
tell how tobacco 
kept them going 


When food and water gave out 
on third day, they smoked 
until rescued 


Perhaps they were only pirates of the 
sea; nevertheless, they were very much 
human beings when they found themselves 
miles out to sea adrift in an open boat. 

With two days’ supply of food and 
water, they confidently expected to be 
rescued in plenty of time. But when the 
third day passed and no friendly sail ap- 
peared on the horizon, it began to look 
like a case for Davy Jones’s locker. 

One of the victims, crazy with thirst, 
suggested that they divide a bottle of 
iodine and end the agony quickly. 

“The tobacco hasn’t given out yet,” 
said another. “Let’s stick it out a while 
longer.” And they did. 


Late in the afternoon of the fifth day a 
tramp schooner saw their distress signals 
and came valiantly to the rescue. 

“The only thing that kept us going at 
all was tobacco,” one of the survivors 
admitted when he was safely deposited 
on dry land again. 

Pipes filled with Edgeworth probably 
have no more soothing effect than pipes 
filled with other tobaccos, but most Edge- 
worth smokers feel that they need Edge- 
worth to get complete pipe satisfaction. 

If you have never smoked Edgeworth, 
send your name and address on a post- 
card to Larus & Brother Company. They 
will be glad to send you free samples— 
generous helpings both 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Ready-Rubbed. 

Smoke a few pipefuls 
and judge for yourself 
whether or not you 
wish to become a per- 
manent member of the 
Edgeworth Club. 
Edgeworth sold 
in various sizes 
to suit the needs 
and means of all 
purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are 
packed in small, 
pocket-size pack- 
in handsome humidors holding a 

and also in several handy in- 


ages, 
pound, 
between sizes. 


For the free samples, kindly address 
Larus & Brother Company, 61 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. If you will also 
include on your postcard the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


of his attack took Aleck off his guard. 
The first blow was what Peter called a 
stomacher, and Aleck let out a huge grunt. 
He bellowed anathema as he began to 
swing his heavy arms. Peter reached his 
nose and one eye and his mouth. He was 
like a hornet. His two small fists were 
swiftly moving hammers. They took 
away from Aleck what breath he had left, 
his nose began to bleed, his lip was cut, and 
then Peter gave him another stomacher. 
Could he have lasted for five minutes at 
this speed Aleck would have been a wreck. 

But Peter was delivering all his metal in 
one smashing broadside. Aleck floundered 
and puffed. Every nerve in Peter’s body 
was at its breaking point, and he was like 
a thing gone mad. But he was beating 
against a mass of stupid flesh. His blows 
began to carry less force, and he was com- 
pelled to breathe with his mouth open. 

He gave Aleck one last slashing cut in the 
mouth and then his strength seemed to 
break. His enemy’s arms tightened around 
him and they went down together. Peter 
was under, just as in that other tragic 
moment when Mona had saved him. His 
one consolation was a final look at Aleck’s 
face close above him. He had done a 
pretty good job, anyway. 

Both rested, gaining their breath. Then 
Aleck began to pommel, weighting Peter 
down with his entire bulk. 

“T got you now,” he managed to gasp. 

Peter saved his breath. He realized the 
futility of struggling against that weight. 
Aleck was like a porpoise, and every half- 
minute or so was compelled to cease his 
jabbing to get a new supply of breath, a 
large amount of which he wasted in verbal 
laceration of Peter’s feelings. 

“T’m a tub of fat, am I?” he demanded. 
“T’m a windbag, eh? A girl-beater, am I? 
Take that, an’ that, an’ that! An’ yell 
for your girl, Petey, to come an’ help you!” 

Then he would pause again to gather 
lung momentum for another attack. Each 
assault left Peter a little bit more helpless 
than before. He could feel himself swelling. 
One eye, he knew, was entirely shut. But 
all his mental and physical discomfort 
were dissipated by the threat of a new 
horror which came in a sudden inspiration 
of triumph from Aleck’s swollen lips. 

“T’m goin’ to yell for Mona,” he said. 
“T’m goin’ to have her come and see what 
I’ve done to you!” 

And he did yell when he got his wind 
again. In reality his challenge for Mona 
to come and see her Petey licked was 
husky and not far-reaching, but it seemed 
to Peter the whole world must hear it. 
“An’ when she comes I’m going to make 
you say you ’re licked or I’ll beat your head 
off,” Aleck told him. And then he sat up 
straight, his heavy bulk astride Peter’s slim 
body, and called Mona’s name again. 

Peter’s brain went hot. Was this to be 
the answer to Mona’s prayer? . . 

Then a thrill shot through him when he 
found the weakness had left his arms. He 
was breathing easily, too, in spite of Aleck’s 
weight. If he could only get up—if he 
could have just one more chance. 

It was something quicker than Peter 
himself that moved him, an _ intuitive 
flash, a lightning-swift call of his brain 


You will find a poignant 
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upon hidden forces of self-preservation 
within him—a twist, a convulsion of his 
body, a squirming upheaval so sudden and 
unexpected that Aleck lost his balance 
with Mona’s name half out of his mouth, 
and the other half never came. He fell 
sprawling, and Peter was upon him again 
like a cat. Aleck’s face was his target, and 
he beat it—fast, furious and hard. He was 
amazed at the return of his strength. It 
exhilarated and inspired him, and in his 
mad enthusiasm he bit one of Aleck’s 
ears. A roar of pain came from the 
bully. Peter’s fist lodged squarely in 
Aleck’s eye, and a second howl followed. 

At heart the tug master’s boy was a 
coward, like every bully, and in another 
minute he was crying for quarter. But 
Peter’s momentum was too great to be 
stopped on such short notice. He con- 
tinued, until in the end Aleck Curry 
was a blubbering, wind-broken, thoroughly 
whipped rascal hiding his face in the earth. 

Not until then did Peter stand up, seeing 

- the world dimly with one eye. And then 
—in that glorious moment of triumph and 
answered prayer—his heart stopped dead 
in his body for a single moment. Not ten 
feet away from him stood Mona! Even 
with bis fading vision he saw the wild 
flush in her face and the wonder and joy 
in her eyes. The truth they betrayed 
turned his darkening world into a paradise. 
She had seen him whip Aleck Curry! 

He turned to Aleck. ‘Get up!’’ he said. 
“Get up or kick in your ribs!” 

Aleck dragged himself to his knees, then 
slouched to his feet. He was a pitiable 
sight. His eyes were little slits. His face 
was swollen until it looked as though he 
had the mumps. 
gasping for his breath. 

“Are you licked?”’ demanded Peter. 


hand. “I guess I got enough.” 


“Tf you ain’t sure—I mean if you aren't’ 


sure—lI’ll finish it,” said Peter. 

“T got enough.” 

“Then gimme the sling-shot.”’ 

Aleck surrendered the weapon. In that 
moment he caught a dim visioa of Mona. 
He gulped and swallowed. 

“Now promise Mona you won’t bother 
her any more—or I'll lick you again!” 

“T promise.’ 

won’t throwstonesat her gulls?” 

“No. ” 

“All right, Fatty. Now go on back to 
the tug. And stay there!” 

He watched Aleck until he had disap- 
peared among the ‘cedars. Then, he 
turned toward Mona. A little shyly, with 
shining eyes, she came to him. He 
wiped his eye. He could just see her. 

“Oh, Peter!’? she whispered softly. He 
could feel her soft little handkerchief at his 
face, just as he had felt it that first day 
in the edge of the forest. And she was 
saying, “‘Peter—you’re glorious!” 

And then something happened that sent 
a tremble through the world on which 
Peter stood. Raising herself on tiptoe, 
Mona kissed him softly and sweetly. 

“There, that is what Aleck Curry has 
wanted all the time, and I’m giving it to 
you. Say thank you, Peter!” 

“Thank you,” said Peter. 
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The Four-cylinder Four-passenger Coupe 
The Standard of C: ison 


HE new Buick four-cylinder Coupe provides 
roomy comfort for four passengers. The wide 
seat for two, placed well back from the comfortable 
driver’s position, and the cushioned folding chair * 
for a fourth occupant, are designed and arranged “2 
with more than ample space for restful ease. A 
new Buick valve-in-head engine provides greater 
power, while proved Buick four-wheel brakes 
bring greater driving safety. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal Cities 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Dealers Everywhere 
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cried the créditor, his voice rising in a too 
familiar shout. And at the words, as 
if they had been some magic spell, the 
street seemed suddenly to wake from 
slumber. A moment before it had been 
dozing peacefully in the afternoon sun- 
shine, the only signs of life in it a cat 
which had found part of a fish in the gutter 
and was taking a late luncheon, and a 
costermonger with his barrow who was 
reinflating his Jungs to speak further on 
the matter of Brussels sprouts. But now 
it became mysteriously crowded. Maids 
popped out of windows, areas disgorged 
landladies, the very stones seemed to 
belch forth excited spectators. I found 
myself the center of attraction—and for 
some reason which was beyond me cast 
for the réle of the villain.’ What I had 
actually done to the poor old man nobody 
appeared to know, but the school of 
thought which held that I had picked his 
pocket and brutally assaulted him had the 
largest number of adherents, and there was 
a good deal of informal talk of lynching me. 
Fortunately a young man in a blue suit 
constituted himself a peacemaker. 

“Come along, o’ man,” he said sooth- 
ingly, his arm weaving itself into that of 
the fermenting creditor. “You don’t 
want to make yourself conspicuous.” 

“Tn there!”’ roared the creditor, pointing 
at the door. 

The crowd seemed to recognize that 
there had been an error in its diagnosis. 
The prevalent opinion now was that I 
had kidnaped the man’s daughter and 
was holding her prisoner behind that 
sinister door. The movement in favor 
of lynching me became almost universal. 

“Now!” said the young man, whom I 
was beginning to like more every minute. 

“T’ll kick the door in!” 

“Now, now! You don’t want to go 
doing anything silly or foolish,” pleaded 
the peacemaker. ‘“There’ll be a policeman 
along before you know where you are.” 

I must say that if I had been in the 
bearded one’s place this argument would 
not have influenced me greatly, but I 
suppose respectable citizens with a repu- 
tation to lose have different views on the 
importance of colliding with the police, 
however right they may be. The creditor’s 
violence began to ebb. He hesitated. 

“You know where the fellow lives,” 
argued the young man. “See what I 
mean? Meantersay, you can come and 
find him whenever you like.” 

This, too, sounded thin to me. But it 
appeared to convince the injured man. 
He allowed himself to be led away, and 
presently, the star having left the stage, 
the drama ceased to attract. The audi- 
ence melted away. 

A hoarse voice spoke through the letter 
box. “Has he gone, laddie?” 

I put my mouth to the slit, and we 
talked together like Pyramus and Thisbe. 

“He isn’t lurking round the corner 
somewhere, waiting to pop out?” 

“No. He’s gone.” 

The door opened, and an embittered 
Ukridge emerged. 

“Tt’s a little hard!” he said querulously. 
“You would scarcely credit it, Corky, 
but all that fuss was about a measly one 
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No Wedding Bells for Him 


(Continued from page 101) 


pound two and threepence for a rotten Bowles, who nearly dropped the potato 
little clockwork man that broke the first dish in his emotion; but still I must say 
time I wound it up. Absolutely the first that on the whole the man was not an 
time, old man! It’s not as if it had been exacting guest. His only defect, indeed, 
a tandem bicycle, an enlarging camera, was the habit he had developed of looking 


a pocket camera and a magic lantern.” 

I could not follow him. 

“Why should a clockwork man be a 
tandem bicycle and the rest of it?” 

“Tt’s like this,” said Ukridge. ‘There 
was a bicycle and photograph shop down 
near where I lived a couple of years ago, and 
I happened to see a tandem bicycle there 
which I rather liked the look of. So I 
ordered it provisionally from this cove. 
Absolutely provisionally, you understand. 
Also an enlarging camera, a pocket camera 


in on me in my bedroom at all hours of the 
night to discuss some new scheme designed 
to relieve him of his honorable obligations 
to Miss Mabel Price of Balbriggan; Pea- 
body Road, Clapham Common. My out- 
spoken remarks on this behavior checked 
him for forty-eight hours, but at three 
o’clock on the Sunday morning that ended 
the first week of his visit, light flashing out 
above my head told me that he was in 
again. 

“T think, laddie,” I heard a satisfied 


and a magic lantern. The goods were to be_ voice remark, as a heavy weight descended 
delivered when I had made up my mind on my toes, “I think, laddie, that at last 
about them. Well, after about a week the I have hit the bull’s-eye and rung the tell. 
fellow asks if there are any further par- Hats off to Bowles, without whom I would 
ticulars I want to learn before definitely never have got the idea. It was only when 
buying the muck. I say Iam considering he told me the plot of that story he is 
the matter and in the meantime will he ke reading that I began to see daylight. 
good enough to let me have that little Listen, old man,” said Ukridge, settling 
clockwork man in his window which walks himself more comfortably on my feet, 
when wound up.” “and tell me if you don’t think I am on to 

“Well?” a good thing. About a couple of days 

“Well, damme,” said Ukridge, aggrieved, before Lord Claude Tremaine was to 


“it didn’t walk. It broke the first time marry Angela Bracebridge, | , the most 


I tried to wind it. Then a few weeks 
went by and this bloke started to make 
himself dashed unpleasant. Wanted me 
to pay him money! I reasoned with the 
blighter. I said: ‘Now look here, my man, 
need we say any more about this? Really, 
I think you’ve come out of the thing ex- 
tremely well. Which,’ I said, ‘would you 
rather be owed for?’ A clockwork man, 
* a tandem bicycle, an enlarging camera, 

ket camera and a magic lantern?’ 
You'd think that would have been simple 
enough for the meanest intellect, but no, 
he continued to make a fuss, until finally 
I had to move out of the neighborhood. 
F ortunately | I had given him a false 
name... 

“Why 

“Just. an ordinary business precaution.” 

| see.” 

“T looked on the matter as closed. But 
ever since then he has been bounding’ out 
at me when I least expected him. It’s 
persecution, that’s what it is—perse- 
cution!” 

‘Why don’t you pay the man?” 

“Corky, old horse, talk sense. How. 
can I pay the man? "Apart from the fact 
that at this stage of my career it would be 
madness to start flinging money right and 
left, there’s the principle of the thing!” 


The immediate result of this disturbing 
episode was that Ukridge, packing his 
belongings in a small suitcase and re- 
luctantly disgorging a week’s rent in lieu 
of notice, softly and silently vanished 
away from his own lodgings and came to 
dwell in mine, to the acute gratification of 
Bowles. I had often given him sanctuary 
before in his hour of need, and he settled 
down with the easy smoothness of an old 
campaigner. He was good enough to 
describe my little place as a home from 
home and said that he had half a mind to 
stay on and end his declining years there. 

I cannot say that this suggestion gave me 
the rapturous pleasure it seemed to give 


beautiful girl in London . . 

“What the deuce are you about? 
And do you know what the time is?” 

“Never mind the time, Corky my boy. 
Tomorrow is the day of rest and you can 
sleep on till an advanced hour. I was 
telling you the plot of this Primrose 
novelette thing that Bowles is reading.” 

“You haven’t waked me up at three in 
the morning to tell me the plot of a 
rotten novelette!” 

“You haven’t been listening, old man,” 
said Ukridge with gentle reproach. “I 
was saying that it was this plot that gave 
me my big idea. To cut it fairly short, 
as you seem in a strange mood, 
Lord Claude bloke, having had 2 rummy 
pain in his left side, went to see a doctor 
a couple of days before the wedding, and 
the doc gave him the start of his young 
life by telling him that he had only six 
months to live. There’s a lot more of it, 
of course, and in the end it turns out that 
the fool of a doctor was all wrong; but 
what I’m driving at is that this develop- 
ment absolutely put the bee onthewedding. 
Everybody sympathized with Claude and 
said it was out of the question that he 
could dream of getting married. So it 
suddenly occurred.to me, laddie, that here 
was the scheme of a lifetime. I’m going 
to supper at Balbriggan tomorrow, and 
what I want you to do is simply to—* 

“You can stop right there,” I said with 
emotion. “I know what you want me to 
do. You want me to come along with you, 
disguised in a top hat and a stethoscope, 
.and explain to these people that I am a 
Harley Street specialist and have dis- 
covered that you are in the last stages of 
heart disease——”’ 

“Nothing of the kind, old man, nothing 
of the kind. I wouldn’t dream of asking 
you to do anything like that.” 

“Yes you would, if you had happened 
to think of it.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, since you 
mention it,” said Ukridge thoughtfully, 
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Beauty at Your Finger Tips 


DAY, as the possibilities of intelli- 

gent care of the skin are becoming 

more generally realized, it is literally true 

that thousands upon thousands of women 

are growing younger in looks, and likewise 
in spirits. 

The secret of restoring and retaining a 
youthful complexion lies chiefly in the 
faithful and well-directed use of the proper 
sorts of face creams. The constant employ- 
ment of creams by actresses in removing 
make-up is largely responsible for the clear- 
ness and smoothness of their skins. 

First, the beautiful skin must be clean, 
with a cleanliness more thorough than is 


" attainable by mere soap-and-water washing. 


The pores must be cleansed to the same 
depth that they absorb. This is one of the 
functions of Pompeian Night Cream. It 
penetrates sufficiently to reach the em- 
bedded dust. Its consistency causes it to 
mingle with the natural oil of the pores, 
and so to bring out all foreign matter 
easily and without irritation to the tissues. 

The beautiful skin must be soft, with 
plastic muscles and good blood-circulation 


beneath. A dry, tight skin cannot have the 
coveted peachblow appearance; set muscles 
make furrows; poor circulation causes pale- 
ness and sallowness. 

Pompeian Night Cream provides the 
necessary skin-softening medium to skins 
that lack the normal degree of oil satu- 
ration. Gentle massaging with it flexes the 
facial muscles, stimulates the ‘blood circu- 
lation, and tones up all the facial tissues. 

Upon retiring, first use Pompeian Night 
Cream as a cleanser; apply with the fingers 
and then wipe off with a soft cloth, freeing 
the pores of all the day’s accumulated dust 
and dirt. Afterward apply the cream to 
nourish the skin, leaving it on over night. 

The faithful following of this simple 
treatment works wonders in the skin— 
removing roughness, redness, and black- 
heads, and warding off wrinkles, flabbiness, 
and sallowness. It is the most approved 
treatment for restoring and retaining a 
youthful complexion. 

Pompeian Nicut Cream (Cold Cream) 60cperjar 


Pompeian Day Cream (vanishing) 60c per jar 
Pompeian Beauty PowDER 60c per box 
Pomretan Broom (the rouge) 6oc per box 


New 1924 Pompeian Art Panel and Samples 
Send coupon with ten cents for beautiful new 1924 Pompeian Art Panel, 


“Honeymooning in the Alps.” 


With this panel we send samples 


of Pompeian Night Cream, Day Cream, Beauty Powder, and Bloom. 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 2036 Payne Avenve, CLEVELAND, On10 
Also Made in Canada 
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§ Forecasting Your Autumn 


Complexzon 


By Mme. JeannetTe 


A little foresight zow will lay the foundation 
for the health and beauty of your skin dur. 
ing the trying days of the Fall. 

It is during these months that every woman 
should form the habit of careful daily atten- 
tion to her skin —her face, neck, shoulders, 
arms, and hands, 


Don’t Let Your Skin Get Dry 


After the many hours of out-of-door life 
that always come with summer, eve 
woman’s skin tends toward an unhealthy 
dryness. Pompeian Night Cream is the 
exact cream to use at this time. It has every 
property necessary to counteract dryness. 
It is a direct agent for sanitary cleansing, 
and it smooths and softens the dry tissue 
of the skin till the pores again have a chance 
to “breathe.” 

I would advise a generous application of 
Pompeian Night Cream as unfailingly as 
you go to bed at night. 

Rub the cream well over the surface, but 
do not attempt to rub hard; it is better and 
easier gently to pat the cream into the skin. 
Strike the surface covered with cream by 
using the flat of the fingers—quick little 
blows, and continue till at least some of the 
cream has disappeared. 

Use soft cloths to wipe away the remaining 
tracesofthecream, and whatever may remain 
will soften the skin during your hoursofsleep. 


Morning Loveliness 


The first thing in the morning the skin 
may be “asleep,” and there is nothing more 
helpful to arouse circulation than a whole- 
some splashing of cold water. 

Pat the face dry with your towel, or your 
bare hands if you prefer. 

When you apply Pompeian Day Cream, 
take care to spread it on all parts of the skin, 
and to blend it smoothly till it disappears. 


Powder and Rouge 


The Pompeian Beauty Powder should 
cover the neck and face with even thickness 
so you will not have a face of one tone and 
a neck of another. 

Pompeian Bloom (the rouge) comes in 
a convenient cake that rubs off easily for 
use and stays on well for the user. The 
new Orange tint is surprisingly natural, 
especially when used with the Naturelle or 
Rachel tint of Beauty Powder. 


Pompeian Lip Stick 
This final touch is essential with the rose- 


petal cheeks—and its color is natural and 
healthy-looking. 


3 Specialiste en Beauté 


TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND Ne 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 


1924 Pompeian Art Panel, “Honeymooning in 
the Alps,” and the four samples named in offer. 


Name 


Address. 


State. 


City 
Flesh shade powder sent unless you write another below 
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fresh 
towel for every 


Don't confuse ScotTissue Towels 
with harsh, non-absorbent paper 
towels. Remember, it isn't Thirsty- 
Fibre unless it bears the name 
Scot Tissue. 


Every ScotTissue Tow.! contains 
millions of soft Thirsty Fibres, which 
absorb four times their weight in 
water. They make ScotTissue the 
quickest-drying, most satisfactory 
towels made. 


wash-up 


Just think how delightful it is to get 
an individual, never-before-used towel 
for every wash-up and know that your 
hands are the very first to touch it. 


That's what you get in every 
ScotTissue Towel—every time. A 
towel that is soft and soothing— 
without taint or suspicion—never 
laundered, never used before—never 
damp or half clean when you need 
it. Delightfully cool and refresh- 
ing for summer use. 


ScotTissue Towels are the only 
towels that contain those marvelously 
absorbent Thirsty Fibres. Millions 
of these tiny tentacles of fibre spring 
to their task of drying, at first contact 
withmoisture. That's why ScotTissue 
Towels dry so quickly, thoroughly, 
safely. 


Whether you buy towels for your per- 
sonal use or whether you buy them in larger 
quantities for the use of others, you will find 
ScotTissue prices as attractive as you find 
the towels comfortable and pleasant to use. 


Send us your order or write us for price per 
carton of 150 towels or per case of 25 cartons 
(3750 towels). Less in larger quantities of 5, 
10 and 25 case shipments. If you need 
fixtures, we have them moderately priced 
to meet all requirements. 


Scott Paper Company 
Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco 


New York 


for “Clean Hands in‘Business~.,.... ..... 


“it woulda’t be a bad scheme. But if you 
don’t feel like taking iton .. .” 

“T don’t.” 

“Well, then, all I want you to do is to 
come to Balbriggan at about nine. Supper 
will be over by then. No sense,” said 
Ukridge thoughtfully, “in missing supper 
. . « Come to Balbriggan at about nine 
ask for me and tell me in front of the 
gang that my aunt is dangerously ill.” 

“‘What’s the sense in that?” 

“You aren’t showing that clear, keen 
intelligence of which I have often spoken so 
highly, Corky. Don’t you see? The 
news is a terrible shock to me. It bowls 
me over. I clutch at my heart——” 

“They'll see through it in a second.” 

“T ask for water——” 

“Ah, that’s a convincing touch. That'll 
make them realize you aren’t yourself.” 

“And after a while we leave. In fact, 
we leave as quickly as we jolly well can, 
You see what happens? I have estab- 
lished the fact that my heart is weak, and 
in a few days I write and say I’ve been 
looked over and the. wedding must un- 
fortunately be off because——” 

“Darned silly idea!” 

“Corky, my boy,” said Ukridge gravely, 
“to a man as up against it as I am no idea 
is silly that looks as if it might work. 
Don’t you think this will work?” 

“Well, it might, of course,’ I admitted, 

“Then I shall have a dash at it.”’ 

“How am I supposed to know that your 
aunt is ill?” 

“They phoned from her house, and you 
are the only person who knows where I’m 
spending the evening.” 

“And will you swear that this is really 
all you want me to do?” 

“Absolutely all.” 

“All right,” I said. “I feel in my 
bones that something’s going to go wrong, 
but I suppose I’ve got to do it.” 

“Spoken like a true friend,” said’ 
Ukridge. 


At nine o’clock on the following evening 
I stood on the steps of Balbriggan waiting 
for my ring at the bell to be answered. 
From behind a lighted window on the 
ground floor of the house came the tinkle 
of a piano and the sound of voices raised 
in one of the more mournful types of hymn. 
I recognized Ukridge’s above the rest. He 
was expressing with a vigor which nearly 
cracked the glass a desire to be as a little 
child washed clean of sin, and it somehow 
seemed to deepen my already substantial 
gloom. Long experience of Ukridge’s 
ingenious schemes had given me a fatal- 
istic feeling with regard to them. 

The door opened. A maid appeared. 

“Is Mr. Ukridge here?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Could I see him for a moment?” 

I followed her into the drawing room. 

“Gentleman to see Mr. Ukridge, please,” 
| said the maid, and left me to do my stuff. 
| Iwas aware of a peculiar feeling. It was 
a sort of dry-mouthed panic, and I sud- 


_|denly recognized it as the same helpless 


stage fright which I had experienced years 


before on the occasion when, the old 
place presumably being short of talent, 
I had been picked on to sing a solo at the 
annual concert at school. I gazed upon 
the roomful of Prices, and words failed me. 
Near the bookshelf against the wall was a 
stuffed sea-gull of blackguardly aspect, 
‘suspended with outstretched wings by 4 
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BrRotTHers ANNOUNCE 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 


Dodge Brothers have not simply 
brought out a complete new line 
of motor cars. They have done 
something infinitely wiser and 
better than that. 


They have brought new beauty, 
new riding ease and new mechan- 
ical perfection to the product on 
which their reputation as builders 
has been founded. 


They have built a better and a 
more desirable line of motor 
cars—yet basically and funda- 
mentally the identity of their 
product remains the same. 


The same sturdy engine is under 
the hood; the same dependable 
chassis, improved in numberless 
details, underlies the body. 


But the rear springs—now un- 
derslung—have been materially 
lengthened. The wheelbase, too, 
is longer, and the combined re- 
sult is a notable improvement 
in riding qualities. 


Douce 


Bodies of all types have been 
designed to give improved ap- 
pearance, and greater comfort. 
Lower, longer, with deeper seats 
and more leg room, the lines of 
these new cars are low-swung 
and graceful—the interiors are 
comfortable and roomy. 


New head lamps and fenders, 
especially designed by Dodge 
Brothers to conform with the 
general lines of the car—a long 
straight hood and cowl effect — 
longer and wider running boards 
—unusually wide doors—com- 
bination stop signal and tail 
lamp—and instruments attrac- 
tively grouped on raised panel 
—are a few of the numerous 
body innovations common to all 
types. 


Combining these features with 
important mechanical improve- 
ments too numerous and tech- 
nical to enumerate here, it is not 
extravagant to predict a recep- 
tion for these cars unprecedented 
in automotive annals. 


BROTHERS 
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piece of string. Its eye was bright and 


sardonic. I found myself gazing at it in a 
hypnotized manner. It seemed to see 
through me at a glance. 

It was Ukridge who came to the rescue. 
Incredibly at his ease in this frightful 
room, he advanced to welcome me, re- 
splendent in a morning coat, patent 
leather shoes and tie, all of which I 
recognized as my property. 

“Want to see me, laddie?”’ 

His eye met mine meaningly, and I 
found speech. We had rehea' i 
little scene with a good deal of care over 
the luncheon table, and the dialogue 
began to come back to me. 

“I’m afraid I have serious news, old 
man,” I said in a hushed voice. 

“Serious news?” said Ukridge, trying 
to turn pale. 

“Serious news!” 

I had warned him during rehearsais 
that this was going to sound uncommonly 
like a vaudeville cross-talk act, but he had 
ruled out the objection as far-fetched. 
Nevertheless, that is just what it did sound 
like, and I found myself blushing warmly. 

“What is it?’ demanded Ukridge 
emotionally, clutching me by the arm in 
a grip like the bite of a horse. 

“Ouch!” I cried. “Your aunt!” 

“My aunt?” 

“They telephoned from the house just 
now,” I proceeded, warming to my work, 
“to say that she had had a relapse. Her 
condition is very serious. They want 
you there at once. Even now it may be 
too late.” 

“Water!” said Ukridge, staggering back 
and clawing at his waistcoat—or rather at 
my waistcoat which I had foolishly omitted 
to lock up. “Water!” 

It was well done. Even I, much as I 
wished that he would stop wrenching 
one of my best ties all out of shape, was 
obliged to admit that. I suppose it was 
his lifelong training in staggering under 
the blows of fate that made him so con- 
vincing. The Price family seemed to be 
shaken to its foundations. There was 
no water in the room, but a horde of 
juvenile Prices rushed off in quest of some, 
and meanwhile the rest of the family 
gathered about the stricken man. 

“My aunt! Ill!’ moaned Ukridge. 

“TI shouldn’t worry, o’ man,” said a 
voice at the door. 

So sneering and altogether unpleasant 
was this voice that for a moment I almost 
thought that it must have been the sea- 
gull that had spoken. Turning, I per- 
ceived a young man in a blue suit whom I 
had seen before. It was the peacemaker, 
the fellow who had soothed and led away 
the infuriated bloke to whom Ukridge 
owed a bit of money. 

“T shouldn’t worry,” he said again, and 
looked malevolently upon Ukridge. 

His advent caused a sensation. Mr. 
Price, who had been kneading Ukridge’s 
shoulder with a strong man’s silent sym- 
pathy, towered as majestically as his 
five feet six would permit him. 

“Mr. Finch,” he said, “may I inquire 
what you are doing in my house?” 

“All right, all right . . .” 

“T thought I told you . . .” 

“All right, all right,” repeated Ernie 
Finch, who appeared to be a young man of 


character. 
impostor.” 

“Impostor!” 

“Him!” said young Mr. Finch, pointing 
a scornful finger at Ukridge. 

I think Ukridge was about to speak, 
but he seemed to change his mind. As 
for me, I had edged out of the center of 
things and was looking on as incon- 
spicuously as I could from behind a red 
plush sofa. 

“Ernie Finch,” said Mrs. Price, swelling, 
“what do you mean?” 

The young man seemed in no way dis- 
couraged by the general atmosphere of 
hostility. He twirled his small mustache 
and smiled a frosty smile. 

“T mean,” he said, feeling in his pocket 
and producing an envelope, “that this 
fellow here hasn’t got an aunt. Or, if 
he has, she isn’t Miss Julia Ukridge, the 
well known and wealthy novelist. I had 
my suspicions about this gentleman right 
from the first, I may as well tell you, and 
ever since he came to this house I’ve been 
going round making a few inquiries about 
him. The first thing I did was to write his 
aunt—the lady he says is his aunt— 
making out I wanted her nephew’s address, 
me being an old school chum of his. Here’s 
what she writes back: ‘Miss Ukridge 
acknowledges receipt of Mr. Finch’s 
letter, and in reply wishes to state that 
she has no nephew.’ No nephew! That’s 
plain enough, isn’t it?” He raised a hand 
to check comment. ‘And here’s another 
thing,” he proceeded. “That motor-car 
he’s been swanking about in. It doesn’t 
belong to him at all. It belongs to a man 
named Fillimore. I noted the number and 
made investigations. This fellow’s name 
isn’t Ukridge at all. It’s Smallweed. He’s 
a penniless impostor who’s been pulling all 
your legs from the moment he came into 
the house; and if you let Mabel marry him 
you'll be making the biggest bloomer of 
your lives!” 

There was an awestruck silence. Price 
looked upon Price in dumb consternation. 

“T don’t believe you,” said the master 
of the house at length, but he spoke 
without conviction. 

“Then perhaps,” retorted Ernie Finch, 
“you'll believe this gentleman. Come in, 
Mr. Grindlay.” Bearded, frock-coated 
and sinister beyond words, the creditor 
stalked into the room. “You tell ’em,” 
said Ernie Finch. 

The creditor appeared more than 
willing. He fixed Ukridge with a glittering 
eye, and his bosom heaved. 

“Sorry to intrude on a family on Sunday 
evening,” he said, ‘but this young man 
told me I should find Mr. Smallweed here, 
so I came along. I’ve been hunting for 
him high and low for two years and more 
about a matter of one pound two and 
threepence for goods supplied.” 

“He owes you money?” faltered Mr. 
Price. 

“He bilked me,” said the creditor. 

“Ts this true?” said Mr. Price. 

Ukridge had risen and seemed to be 
wondering whether it was possible to 
sidle unobserved from the room. At this 
question he halted and a weak smile 
played about his lips. 

“Well . . .” said Ukridge. 

The head of the family pursued his 


“T’ve only come to expose an 
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examination no further. His mind 
peared to be made up. His eyes flashed, 
He raised a hand and pointed to the door, 

“Leave my house!” he thundered. 

“Right-o,” said Ukridge mildly. 

“And never enter it again!” 

“Right-o,” said Ukridge. 

Mr. Price turned to his daughter, 

“Mabel,” he said, “this engagement of 
yours is broken. Broken, do you under. 
stand? I forbid you ever to see this 
scoundrel again. You hear me?” 

“All right, pa,” said Miss Price, speaking 
for the first and last time. She seemed 
to be of a docile and equable disposition, 
I fancied I caught a not displeased glance 
on its way to Ernie Finch. 

“And now, sir,” cried Mr. Price, “go!” 

“Right-o,” said Ukridge. 

But here the creditor struck a business 
note. ‘And what,” he inquired, “about 
my one pound two and threepence?” 

Itseemed for a momentthat matters were 
about to become difficult. But Ukridge, 
ever ready witted, found the solution, 

“Have you got one pound two and three. 
pence on you, old man?” he said to me, 

And with my usual bad luck, I had. 


We walked together down Peabody 
Road. Already Ukridge’s momentary dis- 
comfiture had passed, and he was gazing 
upon the world and all that was in it with 
a joyous eye. He had even endeavored to 
express his feelings by crooning in a dis- 
cordant undertone about wanting to be as 
a little child washed clean of sin. 

“Tt just shows, laddie,” he said ex- 
uberantly, “that one should never despair. 
However black the outlook, old horse, 
never, never despair. That scheme of 
mine might or might not have worked— 
one cannot tell. But instead of having to 
go to all the bother of subterfuge, to which 
I always object, here we have a nice, 


clean-cut solution of the thing without any’ 


trouble at all.”” He mused happily for a 
moment. “I never thought,” he said, 
“that the time would come when I would 
feel a gush of kindly feeling towards 
Ernie Finch; but upon my Sam, laddie, if 
he were here now I would embrace the 
fellow. Clasp him to my bosom, dash it!” 

He fell once more into a reverie. 

“Amazing, old horse, how things work 
out. Many a time I’ve been on the very 
point of paying that blighter Grindlay 
his money merely to be rid of the annoy- 
ance of having him always popping up, 
but every time something seemed to stop 
me. I can’t tell you what it was—a sort 
of feeling. Almost as if one had a guardian 
angel at one’s elbow guiding one. My 
gosh, just think where I would have been 
if I had yielded to the impulse! It was 
Grindlay blowing in that turned the 
scale. By gad, Corky my boy, this is the 
happiest moment of my life.” 

“It might be the happiest of mine if I 
thought I should ever see that one pound 
two and three pence again.” 

“Now, laddie, laddie,” protested Ukridge, 
“these are not the words of a friend. 
Don’t mar a moment of unalloyed glad- 
ness. Don’t you worry, you'll get your 
money back. A thousandfold!” 

“When?” 

“One of these days,” said Ukridge 
buoyantly. ‘One of these days.” 


In Cosmopouitan for November P. G. Wodehouse entertains you with one of the richest 
chapters in the eventful life of good old Ukridge—“The Long Arm of Looney Coote” 
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Picturing the New Victoria Model 


FOURS 


Six Cylinders 


- The introduction by Nash of this new Victoria 


is of profound importance to that vast American 


public eager for the most exclusive enclosed car 


excellence yet anxious to restrain its expenditure 
to a moderate figure. 


Both in beauty of body and brilliance of per- 
formance this new model is without precedent 
or parallel in its field. 


It stands out vividly and compellingly as a value 
so unique and dominant as to assure it from the 
outset an overwhelming welcome. 


The new-type windshield, slanted rearward with 
consummate artistry, broadens the driver’s area 
of vision and with the long, rolling sweep of the 
new-type fenders serves to heighten even further 
the distinctive smartness of the car. 


Features and appointments of the new Victoria— Full 
127-inch wheelbase. Toned Nash Blue. New slanted-type windshield. Broader 
driving vision. Long rear deck with built-in trunk set low in deck. Seats for four 
passengers, and a child’s seat just behind the driver. Nickeled guard bars on top 
of trunk. Kick plates to protect paint from heel and toe. Rear-view mirror. 
Lengthened full-sweeping fenders. Rubber-filled running boards. New and com- 
pact grouping of instruments under glass. Flush type vanity case and smoking set. 
Fine quality clock on dash. Automatic windshield wiper. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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BECAUSE of its pat- 


ented hollow strand 
construction and sturdy 
truss supports, the Way 
Sagless Spring is guaran- 
teed not to sag, stretch or 
break for at least a quarter 
century. 


A bedspring that costs less 
may be comfortable for a while 
—but the Way Sagless Spring 
is permanently comfortable— 
always quiet, always restful. 
It’s the most economical kind 


Only in the genuine Way Sag- 
less Spring can you get all the exclu- 
sive “Way” features and advantages. 
To be sure you get the genuine, look 
for the red stripes on the frame. 


Whatever style of bed-you buy, for looks, be 
sure to equip it with a Way Sagless Spring for 
sleeping comfort. 

“The Restful Way” is interesting reading. 
Write for a copy. 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 

938 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Branch factories in Chicago and Cleveland; 

Distributing Warehouses at Pittsburgh, 
1 uffalo, Detroit, St. Louis. 
Made and Sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 

In Canada: by Parkhill Bedding, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Dominion Bedstead Co., Ltd., 
Montreal and Toronto. 

Southern Distributors. The Belknap Hdwe. 
& Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; Chitten- 
den Eastman Company, Burlington, 
Jowa; Peck & Hills Furniture Co., Denver. 


A Way Sagless Day Bed 
—makes one room serve as two. 
Opens into a full size bed, 
equipped with genuine Way 

Sagless Spring. 


she asked. “Well, I shan’t stay long— 
that is to say, unless I have to stay long 
in order to get my just rights. And, any- 
how, you’re always glad to see me, aren’t 
you, Daddy Fructor?” 

He gave a grunt meant, evidently, 
to be accepted as denoting hospitality. 
One of his welcoming arms had fotnd its 
way about her, and the uneasy fingers of 
the hand on that arm began mechanically 
playing the stops upon a row of fascinating 
little buttons that ran down her back. 

“Now there, I knew you’d be glad, even 
if that cruel Uncle Mikey there did try to 
shoo me away.” Sidewise, she shot a 
softly reproachful glance at the impenitent 
offender who had followed in behind her. 

The preliminaries were over; Miss Salem 
had a canny appreciation of psychologies. 
She bored straight to actualities: 

“Daddy Fructor, Madge Palfrey has 
just been here. And if you care to know, 
that’s why I’m here again.”’ 

“No, now, goilie, now, goilie, no——” 

“Why, Daddy Fructor, how can you be 
such a fibber? Not half an hour ago a little 
bird called me up on the telephone and 
whispered to me that she had just that very 
minute left. What do you say to that?” 

For the moment, Mr. Fructor said 
nothing to that. From his expression, it 
might have been interpreted, though, that 
if he found out the identity of the little 
bird in his employ who had been whisper- 
ing, why then, promptly, he would open the 
cage and to that particular little bird give, 
as the saying is, the air. Looking into his 
face, they could, in their imaginations, 
already behold one little bird winging away 
into the great open spaces, looking for 
another job. 

“Sure she was here, since you mention 

it,” he admitted in the explicit marner of 
one whose memory agreeably has just been 
refreshed. ‘‘She did drop in for chuss a 
little while. That ain’t no crime, is it?— 
paying a sociable visit?” 
“Sociable visit—ha-ha!”” In such a one 
as this one, all so cuddlesome and artless as 
she was, shrewishness seemed impossible, 
yet a mere trace of a sound suggesting the 
thin ard distant humm ing of a wasp scme- 
how did now, and at times thereafter, 
creep into the mellow singing tones. “I 
happen to know, Gus Fructor, that Madge 
Palfrey was blessing you out for everything 
she could lay her tongue to.”’ 

“Well, if she should feel herself a little bit 
put out about something, am I responsible?” 

“Of course not, you old precious! I’m 
not scolding you, only telling you I heard 
about everything that occurred, so tkat 
you needn’t waste your breath trying to 
deceive me. By the merest chance I also 
happen to know that Peter Gitney has the 
script for a new play almost ready for you.” 
Mentally, Mr. Fructor wrung tte little 
whispering bird’s neck and derived a 
peculiar personal comfort from so doing. 
“And yet no longer ago than yesterday, 
when I was feeling overwrought—when I 
felt that I must just pour out my soul to 
somebody and I came down here—Gus 
Fructor, for Heaven’s sake leave those buttons 
alone!—came down here to you, just asa 
child might come to a parent—Now you’re 
patting my hand! Don’t you see how 


nervous you’re making me when I’m trying 
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ty» keep my emoiions under control?—came, 
just as a young daughter might come to her 
own father, and told you that as a matter 
of plain justice 1 expected to have first 
choice of the first good strong play that you 
boys might get hold of for the fall, you 
didn’t mention Gibney’s name. 

“Was that fair? Was that keeping the 
faithP—when you know Gibney has been 
just dying for years to furnish me with a 
suitable starring vehicle? No, you just 
soothed me down with soft words and 
vague promises that didn’t mean anything. 
Oh, it’s lucky for me I found you out! But 
I wouldn’t have found you out if I hadn't 
happened to be so fortunate as to have 
somebody for a friend who has my best 
interests at heart—even if you haven't. 
Oh, how—how—how could you?” 

She winked the fringing lashes and two 
great tears detached themselves from a 
bottomless reservoir and rolled down those 
faultless cheeks. 

“But goilie, listen; say, listen here, 
goilie,” he protested. “I pletch you my 
dying woid Palfrey didn’t all the time she 
was here once mention that Gibney piece. 
Her being here ain’t got nothing to do with 
you nor Gibney neither.” 

“Silly! Of course she didn’t mention it.” 
Miss Salem lifted her flowered face to his, 
mastering her agitation. “She wouldn't 
mention it for a while—she’s entirely too 
deceitful.”” With a compassionate little 
intake of the breath she corrected herself. 
‘‘What I mean to say is that Miss Palfrey 
is too subtle to come right out and show 
you what’s in her mind, yet. ~ She may 
sometimes forget she’s a lady but she never 
forgets her own selfish ends. Why, can’t 
you see, you poor stupid things, that this 
tantrum she had here a little while ago was 
all carefully worked out beforehand; that 
she’s merely trying to frighten you— 
intimidate you would be a better word—so 
as to pave the way to demanding exactly 
what she wants out of you two boys and, 
what is more, getting it? Don’t you 
suppose «she has heard about Gibney’s 
play? Do you expect to keep any secrets 
from certain people? Why, I wouldn’t te 
surprised to learn she actually was paying 
somebody to keep her privately posted cn 
what goes on inside this office. I’ve heard 
of such things being Cone by unscrupulous, 
conniving, cattish, malicious——”’ 

Again she caught herself up, and from 
this on her tone was sympathetic: 

“Not that I altogether blame Mics 
Palfrey. She’s not so young as she was 
—poor old jealous dear! She must realize 
that she is losing her following, remem- 
bering that distressing feilure of hers 
just a few weeks ago. Still, what could 
you expect of such an old-fashioned 
actress in such an old-fashioned piece? 
Although I always will think that with 
the lead properly cast tke thing. might 
have been pulled through! She can see 
that, at her age, it’s only a question of 
a very short time until she must quit 
playing leads and do minor character 
réles—mother parts and things like that. 
So, naturally, she’ll fight with any weap- 
ons. As I say, I don’t really blame poor 
middle-aged Madge Palfrey; but I’m 
ashamed of you, Daddy Fructor, for not 
reading her motives better. 
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The 7-passenger Sedan 
$1995 f. 0. b. Toledo 


nnouncing the °New— > 


SEDANS 


The 5-passenger Sedan 
$1705 f. o. b. Toledo 


A new distinction—noticeably longer lines—added comfort 
and convenience—an astonishing degree of inside quiet— 
these are outstanding attributes of the new Willys-Knight 
5- and 7-passenger Sedans. 


Wilson built bodies, finished in Baker Fastex Velour, deep 
cushioned, with full-opening door windows easily operated by 
crank-type window regulators, are some of the new refinements 
in motor cars already famous for beauty, comfort, sturdiness 
and the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine which improves 
with use. | 

Other Willys-Knight models: 5-pass. Touring $1235, 3-pass. Roadster $1235, 7-pass. 


Touring $1435, 5-bass. Country Club $1635, 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan $1595; f. 0. b. 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and sbecifications without notice. 


Inc., ToLeDo, 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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“T know what the trouble with you boys 
is! I’ve always been so open and frank 
and aboveboard with you, you suppose all 
other women are the same. But there, 
I’ve said enough about fussy, disagreeable 
things, haven’t I? I think we under- 
stand one another, don’t we?” She 
comprehended all three with a confident, 
slightly tremulous little smile. “T’ll be 
going now. Only, it’s agreed, of course, 
that I am to have the chance to star in 
Gibney’s new play—if I like it and choose 
to after reading it? If I don’t choose, 
why, then, that’s another matter. But I 
feel somehow I’m going to like it. I may 
be too young and too inexperienced to 
know how to protect myself in this busi- 
ness, but I’m thankful I have a grown-up 
woman’s intuition.” 

With a seeming reluctance she disen- 
gaged herself from Mr. Fructor’s somewhat 
limp and spiritless clasp, and flitted, a 
graceful black and white butterfly, to the 
door. There she paused for a brief space 
apparently unconscious of the wistful 
charm of the posture. 

“Oh, yes, there was just one thing 
more—a little teeny weeny favor! I 
know you’re going to grant it. If I do 


like the play you'll send the director and , 


the supporting members of my company 
—after I’ve passed on who they’ll be—up 
to my camp at Placid, won’t you? I live 
on my nervous resistance, as all of you 
know. I just couldn’t go through the 
strain of rehearsing here in this stifling, 
dusty old city; my specialist says I 
couldn’t. Really, it won’t be much 
trouble. They can stay at one of the 
hotels in the village and motor out to my 
place every morning. It’s only eleven 
miles and a very good mountain road part 
of the way. Mind now, that’s a promise!” 

Che blew innocent kisses at them and 
was gone from their sight. 

There ensued among those she had 
quitted a short portentous silence which 
ended when Mr. Finn, pursing up his lips, 
whistled in imitation of a feathered wild- 
woods songster, at the same time favoring 
the others present with a slow wink. 

“T give you right, Mike,” assented 
Mr. Fructor heavily. “Seemingly, what 
we have been running here, without our 
knowing it, is a downtown branch Bronnox 
Zoo.” He emerged from behind his desk 
and made figurative gestures of rolling up 
his sleeves. ‘That one on the switch- 
board—she’s the foist one goes!” 

“You’d not can the kid just on sus- 
picion?” asked Mr. Finn. 

“Say, Mike, listen—if I was any more 
suspicious than what now I am, with only 
my bare hands I would kill that blondine.” 

“That can wait—the murderin’ can,” 
stated Mr. Finn. ‘We'll do it together, 
once we get the guilty gals located. 
Right now there’s something a blamed 
sight more important for us to be thinkin’ 
about.” Hegrunted mournfully. “Isup- 
pose you realize, Gus, that we’re in the 
middle of a blamed serious fix. That there 
little human cloudburst that just left here, 
she had the right dope, being smarter in 
these things than we are. It’s a petrified 


cinch that Palfrey is on to us too. 
“Why we went ahead and signed up 
with Gibney for a single play when, 
if we’d stopped to think, we might ’a’ 
knowed both them hell-cats would want 
first grab at it, is what beats me. 
ain’t all that’s got me beat, neither. 


That 
To 


begin with, why did we ever hook up with- 


two stars that’re so much alike in their 
work that what fits one for a part will fit 
the other? If we hand over the Gibney 
show to Palfrey—and it goes across—why 
then, Salem will wash the foundations of 
this building out by the roots and make 
life a wet misery for the pair of us. If 
we give it to Salem we’re worse off. 
Because Palfrey is liable to tear out the 
office fixtures and throw ’em at us. And 
there you are!” 

“You said sufficient,” agreed Mr. 
Fructor morosely. ‘You ain’t telling me 
no news whatsoever. Things keep on 
going this way, what we’ll need won’t be 
no office nor no office fixtures neither— 
chuss a nice padded cell apiece and some 
paper dolls to play with. One show is all 
we got to divide between ’em—one show 
only; but with two swell titles to pick 
from, I’Jl say that much.” He cheered up 
slightly as a drowning man might show 
cheer at a brace of straws within reach. 
“Let’s see, now, one of them titles 
is called ‘Who’s Giving This Woman 
Away?’—ain’t that a peach, Finn?—and 
the other one also is approp—approp— 
suitable. It’s called ——” 

There was a rapping without at the 
door panels. In spasmodic rage Mr. 
Fructor clutched his wilted collar. 

“What is this, anyhow?” he demanded. 
“Grand Central Toiminal? Well, come on 
in, everybody that ain’t already been here! 
Come right on into the public waiting 
room. Always we are glad here to receive 
company.” 

The door was drawn slightly ajar and a 
red-headed youth showed a cautious 
face in the cranny. 

***Scuse me, Mr. Fructor, but that Miss 
Trixie Saybrook is back here again.” 

“Again? Again?” 

“Don’t you remember, sir? She’s the 
one was in the other day, askin’ would 
you give her a chanct at the ingénue 
part in the new Jack Dawson farce. Left 
her photographs and press notices.” 

“Uh—her? Well, didn’t I tell you to 
tell her she wasn’t the type?” 

“Yes, sir, I told her. And she says to 
tell you how do you know she ain’t the 
type when you ain’t never seen her?” 

“Because they ain’t never the type!” 
Mr. Fructor threw both his arms aloft in 
an abandon of rage. “Twenty years, 
man and beast, have I been in this busi- 
ness and they ain’t none of ’em ever the 
right type. As a favor to me, tell her to 
go away, quick, please. Tell her I’m in 
conference. Tell her to go to——” 

“Yes, sir, I told her all that. And she 
says she ain’t goin’ away. Says she’s 
goin’ to stick right there in the outside 
office till she can talk with somebody 
besides office boys. Says she supposes 
that when she starves to death here in 
Noo York tryin’ to get a job, and goes to 
Heaven, Saint Peter won’t let her in 
because she ain’t the type. Says she’s 
gettin’ sick and tired of it. Says——” 

“That'll do! Drain, would you please 
go out and talk with this here goil?” 

“Yes, Drain,” put in Finn, adding a 
supplementary clause, “tell her we say 
she’s too blamed fresh for her own good.” 

“Drain, vou positively wouldn’t do noth- 
ing of the sort,” snapped Mr. Fructor. 
“Instead, you should tell her me and Mr. 
Finn would ourselves talk with her one 
half-hour from now. Witha good spunky 
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goil like that, Finn, you soitainly got tp 
make room for her somewheres.” 

“Well, but——” began Mr. Finn, 

“Listen, I beg you,” cried Mr. Fructor 
“what am I round here—a silent partnep 
Couldn’t I once in a while get a woid ip 
edgeways? Couldn’t I once in a while 
have my own way about some little 
something? Drain, go do like what ] 
have just told you.” 

Left alone with his partner, Mr. Fructor 
lost his temporarily masterful attitude 
Gloom once more enveloped him. 

“Where was. I at, Mike?” he asked. 
“Oh, yes.” He sighed deeply. “You're 
younger than what I am, Mike, so maybe 
you'll be able to stand it a few years 
longer. But for a man with a blood 
pressure like I got, what’s the chance? 
I’m asking you. Right now I must mp 
the chance of sunstroke prostrations 
trying to figure an out for us in this here 
present situation—two leading ladies and 
one firm of producers; two poifectly good 
titles but only one show; the summer going, 
the fall coming, and pretty soon it would 
be winter and we——” 

He spun about on his heels, swiftly, 
as dervishes are supposed to spin. 

“Mike!” he cried, “‘an idea comes to me, 
Listen while I tell it, and don’t tell me it’s 
crazy until I’m through. Here’s what we 
do. We let both them goils have the 
Gibney show. Only, each don’t know the 
other has got it—get what I mean?” 

“No, I’m if I do.” 

“Keep or “:.2-:nz then. Under dif- 
ference title: *: get éwo full sets of script 
made. We nire iwo companies—one 
company for Palfrey, one company for 
Salem. We hire two directors, one for 
each. We send one company up yonder 
to them Adiron—Adiron—them mountains 
to rehearse with Salem like she herself 
chuss suggested. Palfrey won’t rehearse 
in town neither when she finds out Salem 
ain’t—she’ll yell for the same privileges, 
too. That’s good for us, only we don't 
let on to her it’s good. We'll say since we 
made an exception in Salem’s case we 
naturally would be quite willing to make 
exceptions the same for Palfrey. 

“She’s got a cottage rented down the 
Joisey coast for the season, ain’t she? 
All right, we ship her company down 
there to suffer where she is. We don't 
have no try-outs; for this time, we get 
along the best we can without any those 
out of town performances. We keep both 
companies busy polishing up their lines 
right up to the very last minute, pretty 
near it. We hold the dress rehearsals in 
places two-three hundred miles apart. 
We don’t bring the companies in until 
late in the afternoon the day they open. 
And then on the same night they both 
open cold at separate theaters here— 
Salem, say, at the Alcazar, Palfrey at the 
Fructor, or vicy voisa as the case may be. 

“Think of the novelty of it, Mike— 
think of the talk it’ll make! A double- 
barrel sensation! A _ riot! The same 
indentical show opens twice at once, om 
the same first night, on Broadway—woid 
for woid, scene for scene, mind you. But 
the two stars don’t know it beforehand and 
the two companies don’t know it, and the 
critics or the public they don’t know tt, 
neither. Not until the next morning oF 
maybe late that night does anybody at 
all know it. Well, Mike, for a swell idea, 
how does that strike you?” 
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Buy Extra Lamps 
the Handy Kit 


Extra auto lamps! You never know when you'll need 
one, any more than you know when your spare tire 
will be called into service. 

The National MAZDA auto lamp kit provides for re- 
placement of headlights, instrument, tail or stop lamps. 
Five lamps in a convenient carton that can be dropped 
into a side pocket and kept safe for emergencies. 

Buy a kit of lamps today from the National MAZDA 
lamp dealer. On his counter, in the container shown 
above, you'll find a kit of National MAZDA lamps 
selected for your car. They’re standard equipment on 
80% of a cars. 
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MAZDA LAMPS 


for Automobiles 
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After 


tobacco is fully aged; after it is 
carefully blended, and after it 
is packed for smoking, the 
sooner you smoke it the better 
it is. 


this 


is why Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer fresh from the 
factory. The cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon 
which the tobacco can be 
sold. This insures your getting 
Tuxedo fresh—wherever— 
whenever, you buy it. 


buy 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today, 
smoke a pipeful—and see how 
good fresh tobacco can be. 


INCORPORATED 


Gal FRESH 


TOBACCO 


“Strikes me dumb, mighty near. You 
ain’t in earnest, are you?” 

“Finn, my boy, only I wish I would be 
so sure I live to be one hundred as I am 
I am in earnest now.” 

“But what’s the good of it? We spend 
all that good money making two separate 
productions of the one show and yet, even 
if we could keep the thing a secret right 
up to the first night, where do we get off?” 

“Where do we get off? Once more I 
ask you, listen. Here’s where we get off. 
If both Palfrey and Salem should flop, it 
ain’t our fault, is it? They had their 
chance, didn’t they? If one of them 
should flop and the other should go across 
big, anyhow still we have got us a success 
running, ain’t we? We break fifty-fifty 
on the investment.” 

“Ye-es, of course——” 

“Wait, I ain’t through yet. If one 
flops and the other don’t flop, the one which 
flops would be so sore at herself she would 
try to take it out on us. Right away she 
would say that we played a low-down trick 
on her, wouldn’t she? You bet you she 
would! Doubtless she would try to break 
off her contract with us, such grounds, 
and if she couldn’t do that it’s yet more 
doubtless she would play off sick and wind 
up by asking us to release her; which that 
would be a big favor to us, only naturally, 
for business reasons, we would act other- 
wise until after we got rid of her without 
losses to the firm—get what I mean? Then 
we wouldn’t have the two of ’em on our 
hands driving us crazy with their w’ims— 
but only chuss the one. And with one 
we maybe could get along. Finally, if 
both of them should make a sensational 
hit they’ll each one be working so hard, 
trying to outdraw and outlast the other, 
they won’t neither of ’em get time off to 
be picking on us, the way it is now. Also, 
in such case, all over the country people 


will be talking about the firm what had © 


the big idea in the first place. For the 
free advertising alone I wouldn’t take fifty 
thousand.” 

“But how about Gibney?” asked. Mr. 
Finn, still in the doubtful column. ‘You 
can’t keep him out of the secret. S’posen 
now, for instance, that he wouldn’t be 
willin’ to stand for all this here monkey 
business with his play? And even if he 
would be willin’, won’t the fact it’ll look 
like, on the surface, that he’s wrote two 
shows for us this season be an awkward 
thing?—makin’ them two dames suspi- 
cious, likely as not?” | 

Mr. Fructor wagged a plump admonish- 
ing finger in his associate’s face. 

“Mike, when did ever you know me to 
think up the front half of a notion witheut 
at the same time or even sooner I hadn’t 
already thought up the last half of it? 
With one of these fussy young authors 
maybe it couldn’t be done. But with an 
old experience head like Pete Gibney 
and him a smart business man besides— 
well, you see for yourself if he don’t 
act reasonable when I have outlined the 
proposition to him as I chuss have to you. 
Right now, I start proving it to you.” 

He lifted the receiver off the prongs of 
the desk telephone. 

“Oh, Boidie?’”’ he said with a dulcet 
significance. “Is that you, Boidie?” 

“What talk have you now?” asked Mr. 
Finn, astonished. “You know our ex- 
change gal’s name ain’t Birdie—it’s 
Sadie.” 
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“Sh-h-h!” Mr. Fructor cupped his free 
hand over the rubber mouthpiece and 
spoke in an aside. “Even in all this new 
oxcitement, Finn, I don’t forget we got 
some detectative work to do here. Watch 
—I am trying something.” He removed 
the cupped palm and again put his lip 
close to the transmitter: “Say, Jennie 
Wren, if still you feel like doing a little 
more whispering, suppose you whisper 
long distance that I would like to speak 
with Mr. Peter Gibney at his house jp 
Greenwich right away. In case you been 
so busy with your own private business 
today that you forget the number, here 
it is: Greenwich four ugh ugh seven , , , 
Ring me back when you get him—Boidie!” 

He readdressed the younger man: 

“Give me credit, Mike—even over the 
wire I could feel that Sadie Fineshrieber 
jump when I called her by them pet 
names . . . Nowabout Gibney. Tobe 
‘gin with, he wants to go away to Europe 
for a rest. All right then, with a script 
from Gibney we know it will be in good 
shape when he hands it in. Let him go 
along off to Europe. Then we stick on 
them two swell titles which he sent ’em 
in today. We give it out that Palfrey’s 
new play for this season and also Salem's 
new play is both of ’em the works of un- 
named authors; or else we stick on for the 
authors’ names two fancy imagination 
‘names which Drain thinks up. Then, after 
the first night, if both shows should flop, 
we let it go at that. But if we got a hit, 
or by any chance a couple hits, why, we 
make announcement in the papers that 
Gibney is really the fellow what wrote the 
show. One way he gets his 
royalties and the other way he gets double 
sets of royalties and all for the same job 
of woik. And yet a minute ago you was 
standing there saying to me maybe Gibney 
might kick on the idea! Huh!” 

The telephone tinkled. Mr. Fructor, 
all blazing enthusiasm, snapped up the 
receiver. 

“Gibney?” he called. “Say, is that you, 
Gibney? . . . Fructor speaking. Say, 
Gibney, how quick, please, would it take 
you to get down here to the office? ... 
What for? . . . For a very important 
conference, that’s what for . . . What 
you say, Gibney? . . . No, I couldn’t tell 
you over this line what all it’s about. 
We got too many these yellow-headed 
canaries round here. But say, Gibney, 
listen, believe me, positively you’re going 
be surprised when I tell you what it is 
when. you get here... Hey?... 
Coming on the five-three? . . . Fine! I 
assure you, Gibney, you wouldn’t never 
regret it, coming . . . Good by, Gibney.” 


Among the Broadway wiseacres—and 
the Broadway wiseacreage is heavy—there 
was a synonym, “The luck of a Fructor.” 
It signified a traditional sequence of 
achievements, seemingly due only to the 
constancy of a continuing good fortune. 
The knowing ones just could not see their 
way clear to giving him endorsement for 
foresight or for daring or even for an if 
stinctive sapience. They agreed, using the 
language of the trade, that he got by, 
dragging his partner along with him, 
because he carried a horseshoe in every 
pocket and wore a necklace of rabbits’ feet 
under his shirt. 

Be this as it might have been, it must be 
set down on the record that in the no’ 
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matter of Fructor & Finn’s two-starred 
premiére of the masquerading drama by 
Peter Gibney, the proverbial Fructor 
luck justified its proverbial self. No 
untimely intimation as to the nature of 
the contemplated surprises seeped out in 
advance. They crept in on rubber shoes 
and burst on an unsuspecting metropolis— 
bango!—at approximately the same hour, 
to wit, 8:45 P.M. on a given date in the 
early part of October. By midnight, 
everybody who stays up until midnight 
knew, or should have known, of the 
amazing phenomena that simultaneously 
had come to pass. 

What otherwise would have _ been 
theatrical intelligence became on a sudden 
Front Page Stuff. For these double- 
stranded and interlocking openings made 
news, not meet for bored reviewers to deal 
with in the stock terms of their jargon, but 
rather, red and juicy stuff for real re- 
porters to set their eager teeth in. 
Overnight, with the spread of the tidings, 
two opposing cliques sprang up—one 
group being committed to the contention 
that in the rédle of Martha Fairways 
in “The Sins of the Father’ Miss 
Madge Palfrey was unapproachably mag- 
nificent, the other equally certain that 
not for years had an emotional actress 
scored so pronounced a triumph as 
Miss Ida Salem, playing Martha Fairways 
in “Who Giveth This Woman?” 

Likewise overnight, the town seized 
on and proceeded to perpetuate a new fad. 
You bought a pair of tickets for paralleling 
performances and you divided your eve- 
ning between them; at the Alcazar Theater 
you saw Miss Salem for Acts I and II, 
then, leaving and hurrying to a house four 
blocks distant, you there saw Miss Palfrey 
and her supporting company for Acts 
III and IV; or the reverse way about. 

But this is pushing ahead a bit too fast. 
On the forenoon of the day following the 
accouchement of his twin first nights, Mr. 
Fructor sat at the desk where, back at the 
beginning, the reader discovered him. 
For a man whose brain had whelped so 
original and so epochal a coup, Mr. 
Fructor appeared strangely out of sorts. 
With his toe he thrust at a rumple of early 
afternoon editions which littered the floor 
about him, as though he were irked by 
the sight of his own name staring up at 
him here, and again there, out of blazoning 
headlines. If ever a kick connoted an 
abiding depression, this kick did. 

At this juncture Mr. Finn entered. 
Here, likewise, was one from whom you 
would have expected the radiation of a 
heartsome exuberance. But—most curi- 
ous of coincidences—he also seemed beset 
with melancholia. Indeed, he bore him- 
self as a man might who, within hissoul, was 
riddenand roweled by distressing reflections. 

He grunted a brief greeting. Mr. 
Fructor grunted back. 

“Passin’ Forty-seventh Street I seen a 
line stretchin’ outside the Fructor,” an- 
nounced Mr. Finn, chewing with malig- 
nant energy on a sodden cigar. 

“Treasurer from the Alcazar telephoned 
in a big advance sale already is started 
down there,” stated Mr. Fructor, but 
there was no joy in his stating of it. 

Like a prisoner in a cell Mr. Finn took 
short turns to and fro across a rug. 

“Mike,” said Mr. Fructor irritably, 
“couldn’t please you stop that walking? 
I am noivous this morning.” 


“T was just thinkin’,” said Mr. Finn. 

“T would suggest then you could chuss 
as easy think setting down.” For polite- 
ness’ sake Mr. Fructor followed up the 
lead: “Well, what was you thinking?” 

“J was thinkin’ that, anyway, there’s 
still somebody round here that’s in fifty- 
fifty on a couple of smashin’ knock-outs.” 

Mr. Fructor gave a violent start. 

“What—what—do you mean—some- 
body round here is in fifty-fifty?” he de- 
manded in a strained voice. 

Mr. Finn halted in his tracks. A great 
guiltiness looked out from his wan eyes. 

“Gus, I gotta kind of a confession to 
make to vou. It’s like this: That day 
two months or so ago when you first 
sprung this here big scheme of yours on 
me, you kind of swept me off my balance. 
So I trailed along with you, just yessin’ 
everything you said. But after we got 
the thing under way I begun to sort of 
get cold feet on the whole layout of it. 


It. seemed like it was so—well, so kind of © 


revolutionary. I didn’t say nothin’ to you 
about what I had on my mind. It was your 
suggestion in the first place; it didn’t seem 
like ’twould be right to bust up your 
confidence in your own proposition.” 

*‘So-o-o! You was sparing my feelings— 
huh? Well, don’t spare ’em no longer. 
Quit beating round like a bird in the bush 
and tell me what’s the answer.” 

Being thus brutally prompted, Mr. Finn 
blurted his main disclosure: 

“Well, to give you the plain truth, last 
week I told Jody Silver just what we 
had afoot—strictly on the dead q.t., of 
course. And—and I peddled off my 
interest in the both of these here two 
shows on to him.” 

“That was a smartness!” Mr. Fructor 
shook a condemning hand at the drooped 
and remorseful figure of his partner. 
“You should feel proud of yourself.” 

“TI do—about as proud as a guy that’s 
gettin’ dressed to go to the electric chair. 
For my bit—for just my share back out 
of the total expense—I hand Silver over 
a half of a property that’ll be worth a 
clean clear seventy-five thousand to him 
if it’s worth a cent!” 

“But you shouldn’t never ’a’ done it!” 
Mr. Fructor screeched like a flinty slate 
pencil on a faulty slate. ‘What business 
did you have going off by yourself and 
doing a fool thing like that?” 

“Now wait! I ain’t tryin’ to make 
excuses for bein’ foolish, but if it comes 
down to the rights of the case, you ain’t 
got no kick comin’, Gus. Ain’t it always 
been a rule between us, when we was 
splittin’ even on productions same as in 
this case, that either one could get all or 
any part of his interest underwrote outside 
the shop so long as ’twas a reputable 
manager he was dealin’ with? Ain’t half 
the firms in town been doin’ the same thing 
for years? Ain’t the both of us done it 
ourselves before, half a dozen times?” 

“Tut, tut, tut, tut!” This was Mr. 
Fructor making clucking sounds against 
the roof of his mouth. 

“Don’t set there tuttin’ at me like a 
broke-down switch engine,” begged the 
unhappy Mr. Finn. “Ain’t I feelin’ bad 
enough already without that?” 

But Mr. Fructor seemed not to hear him. 
With sadness, with resignation, he wagged 
his head. Then, half musingly, as though 
addressing himself, he murmured a judg- 
ment: “Such a pity it is that, in a firm like 
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this, there shouldn’t be somebody what 
ain’t a plum’, dam’ idiot!” 

“Say, hold on! Don’t rub it in.” 

“T am not rubbing it in, Mike.” 

“What’s the reason you ain’t—callip’ 
me an idiot?” 

“Mike, when I use those woids I am 
net altogether thinking of you alone. Iam 
thinking in partnership terms—get what 
I mean? In fact, Mike, I am thinkj 
close to home.” He patted himself on the 
bosom. ‘Mike, an honest confession also 
is sauce for the gander. Now, I tell you 
something: I been sitting here since long 
before you come, thinking how I would 
break it to you. Mike, I got cold feet, 
chuss the same as you did. Only, J 
didn’t get mine until after I seen Salem 
at the dress rehearsal night before last 
up to Ro-chester. I give her woik the 
once-over and to me it seemed like it she 
sure would be a flop. I didn’t get such 
good reports from the Palfrey outfit, 
neither. Coming back on the sleeper I 
begun thinking, same as what you did, 
that the untire proposition was ‘too 
revolu—revolu—unregular. I couldn't 
sleep a wink. So—listen, Mike—yes- 
terday morning I slipped out and I 
sold outright my fifty percents to Sol 
Goldrimmer, of Goldrimmer and Glick. 
I got his certified check here in my 
vest pocket, and Mike, it weighs now 
like lead on my heart.” 

For a pregnant quarter-minute Mr. Finn, 
before speaking, stared at his woe-stricken 
partner. ‘“‘Then, the way it stands, we’ve 
both unloaded, and all we got for ourselves 
out of what’s goin’ to be one of the biggest 
hits of the season —two of the biggest hits, I 
should say—is the trouble we’ve went 
through and the pleasure of bein’ known 
as the original producers?” 

“You said it all.” Mr. Fructor shrugged 
in the manner of one clearing his shoulders 
of a load. ‘Well, in this business, Mike, 
we got to be guvod gamblers. If you 
couldn’t be a sport you might chuss as 
well shut up shop and get out of it—Auh? 
I’m asking you. Besides, in every cloud 
we should look for the golden eggs.” He 
summoned up the wraith of a philosophic 
smile. ‘We don’t have to worry awhile 
about them two goils—they’ll be busy all 
this coming year trying to cut each other’s 

throats. And it ain’t like we didn’t have 


no other hits on. That there young Trixie 


Saybrook, which you remember I picked 
her up, absolutely unknown, is running 
away with the Dawson farce. And the new 
musical show is doing for us eighteen 
thousand a week—don’t forget that!” 

““That’s so,” assented Mr. Finn. 

Mr. Frucior continued: “Anyway, Mike, 
I been thinking to myself here of late that 
it’s about time we was easing ourselves up 
on these here trashy modern dramas of the 
Gibney school and go in once in a while at 
least for something which you might say 
it’s really artistic.” 

“Where d’ye get that Gibney school 
stuff?” asked Mr. Finn. “What highbrow 
nut have you been listenin’ to now?” 

“Not none, I assure you. It’s practically 
exclusively all my own idea, Mike. What 
you say that between now and Christmas 
we make a real, high-grade, swell, A num- 
ber one production of—Hamlet?” 

“Hamlet! Well, for the love of-——” 
Language failed the astounded Mr. Finn. 

“It’s been a success from away back, 
ain’t it? It ain’t like we’re taking chances 


Oakland 


Oakland 


Its Brand New-and TrueBlue 


4 2 


+ 


Embodying Exclusive Features of Engineering Design and Superior 
Coachwork Never before Associated with Cars of Moderate Price 


This True Blue Oakland was deliberately built to be 
the most perfectly balanced, the most yom’ | 


engineered and the finest built light-six in the wor 


Two years have been devoted to its design, manu- 
facture and test. Two years—plus the wealth of 
Oakland experience gained through many other 
years of exclusive light-six manufacture and the 
limitless resources of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion in money, machinery, materials and men. 


From axle to axle—it’s new! It embodies features 
of mechanical superiority—of beauty and com- 


fort and performance—heretofore unheardofin cars 
of its price! Every single part—from the new en- 
gine to the new bodies—was designed and built 
to fit and function in perfect correlation with 
every other part. 


And because it has been so carefully designed, so 
soundly built and so thoroughly tested—Oakland 
places upon it, without hesitation, the same 
written 15,000 mile engine performance guarantee 
and the same Mileage-Basis gauge of value that 
have proved the quality and the value and the 
excellence of Oakland cars for years! 


Four-Wheel Brakes—Brand New Engine—New 
Bodies—Centralized Controls— Disc Steel Wheels 


The finest light-six is now also the safest! 
Four-wheel brakes are onthe True Blue 
Oakland! But four-wheel brakes—re- 
markable as they are on a car of 
Oakland's price—are only one of the 
many improvements and refinements 
built into this new and true blue car! 


ther 


It has a brand new eng " 
quieter and more powerful than evenits 
highly successful predecessor, the Six-44. 


OAKLAND MOTOR 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Its beautiful new blue bodies—built by 
Fisher—are wider, deeper, and more 
luxuriously upholstered. The top is 
permanent, accommodating a distinctly 
new type of door-opening side curtains 
comparable in snugness and utility 
to the door of a closed car. 


A satin-wax finish” stamps the open 
models with an individuality never be- 
fore attained in carssomoderately priced. 


CAR COMPANY, 


Instruments are grouped on a single 
glass-covered panel, indirectly lighted. 
Controls are centralized on the steer- 
ing wheel. Disc steel wheels are 
standard equipment, at no added cost. 


See this new Oakland—see it at once! 
Come with a critical mind—because 
the more exacting you are, the more 
quickly will you realize that no other 
light-six in all the world approaches 
it in dollar-for-dollar merit. 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


A fleet of “True Blue Travelers”—of which the 1924 Oaklands are exact counter-parts—is 
engaged in a nation-wide demonstration! With thousands of miles of test service already on 
their speedometers—they are out to demonstrate, at first hand, the high quality of Oakland construc- 
tion, and the remarkably efficient performance buyers may expect from their True Blue Oaklands. 
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The hum of industry 
in your safe deposit box 


IMPORTANT  develop-_ part and distribute them to 
ments in leading industries the investors of the country 
stir the thinking of the far- through our nation-wide or- 
sighted bond buyer. He is_ ganization. 
on the lookout for well- Our nearest branch office 
secured bonds—of well- wil] giadly put you on our 
known industrial companies advice list. By this means, 
with established records of you will be apprized 
earnings. ’ promptly of new bond issues 
Bonds which we offer which carry our recommend- 
must first pass our searching ations. 
analysis before we purchase Our branch offices are in 
the issues in whole or in _ the leading cities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 

wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 


ore With Celebrated Teachers 
e pupil has Our cian courses are 8 prepared for home 
$5, 900 Nees anew method, established School now 
gi S spare 
ar ili its 20th Anniversary. Send for Illus 
log. Every person who loves music sh 
DR. ESENWEIN constantly to the leading free book. Write which instrument you have. Get details 


catalog free. Please @ cash credit on your tuition. Courses, endorsed by Pader- 
15C page P address ewski: Pian y, Voice, Public lic School Mus Music, 


The Home Correspondence School : Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, am 


ed 1897 training by Faculty grading the in- 
Dept. 84 


ach individual pupil. See for your- 
Springfield, Mass. self w what others a ~ ny You can be sure of same results. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Siegel-Myers Bidg. Chicago, 
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on something which ain’t ever been tried 

“T ain’t kickin’ on the play itself 
understand. But what’ S got me wingin’ig 
my own mind is guessin’ out how you ever 
come to light on to Hamlet.” 

“T’ll tell you how. Back yonder the oni. 
of August—by Chove, I remember nowh jg 
was the same indentical day when I had the 
big notion—yes sir, back yonder that y 
day in August, something which Drain sail 
here in this office got me thinking abou 
that play Hamlet.” He grinned, rather 
shyly. “Isent out fora copy. Here it ig” 

“And you been readin’ it on the sly??™ 

“God forbid! Look at it, how mang 
pages it is, all fine print, too! It’s enoughy 
the actors we hire it should read it; that's 
their business. I only glanced through the 
list of characters—that’s sufficient.” J 

“Who’ve you got in mind for Hamlet? 

“A question? We could get Hamlets like 
flies. Every sterling actor in the worlds 
and plenty actresses—thinks they can play 
Hamlet. They got Hamlet on the brain= 
them that’s got a brain. We could try oug 
a new Hamlet every Monday night andi 
a whole year solid I bet you we wouldn 
once run out of a steady supply. What® 
have been thinking about on the private 
Mike, is the right parties for some of the) 
other parts. Very quiet I’ve been looking? 
round. Right now I got my eye on two 
boys. You wouldn’t know ’em—a ta 
act in vaudeville. But you’d like ’em=s? 
good, smart, funny boys. And, Mike, Be: 
got a line of ‘this here Yiddish patter which, 
it would make you laugh your sides off to 
hear ’em. Nice boys, too.” 

“You mean Hebrew ‘impersonators 
Mr. Finn’s jaw dropped in amazement. 

“Yes—I should say, no,” Mr. Fructor 
corrected himself. “These boys don’t need 
to impersonate—they already are!” 

“But what talk have you—there can’t be 
no place in Hamlet for a team of Jew boys?” 

“Ts that so? Since you then are so wise, 
would you please be so good and read what 
it says in this book?” : 

He turned the forward leaves and found 
a certain page. ‘“Ah-h—see it here, 
Know-it-all—‘Rosencrantz’ foist, and chuss 
below him, ‘Guildenstern.’ ” 

“Well, what d’ye know about that. 
Lemme look at it myself. And say, 
looky here, Gus, right up above them two 
is ‘Cornelius.’” With racial pride his. 
voice rose. ‘‘Guess you know, without my 
tellin’ you, what fightin’ nation that there: 
name Cornelius comes from? All three of 
’em set down as ‘Courtiers,’ too—that'll 
mean they work in a courtroom scene. 
Well say, who’d ’a’ thought it, that away 
back yonder a hundred years ago or maybe 
a hundred and fifty years, for all I know, 
when old man Shakespeare was alive and 
kickin’, they was stickin’ Irish and Jew 
comedy bits into straight shows. Well, it” 
only goes to prove there’s nothin’ new 
under the sun.” 

“Except the idea of opening two tem- 
peramental stars the same night in the 
same show and the same town,” said Mr. 
Fructor softly. “For that, Mike, I would 
ask the credit—since we ain’t neither one 


of us going to take down none of the cash!” 


A short story that reaches down 
to seldom seen depths of a 
man’s inner nature—is Irvin 
Cobb’s contribution to November 
CosMopoLitan on sale Octcber 10 
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CHEVROLET 
Chevrolet enables the city housewife to buy 


vegetables, eggs, poultry and small fruits, direct 
from the farmer’s wife, fresh and cheap. 


Each woman benefits by the exchange as the 
low prices paid by the city woman are much 
higher than the farmer can get on whole- 
sale shipments. 

In like manner, Chevrolet enables the farmer’s wife to 


buy dry goods, groceries and household appliances not 
available in country stores. 

In time and money saved and health and happiness 
gained a Chevrolet more than pays for itself, therefore 


every family, in city or country can afford to own one 
and should have it. 


Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
Superior 2-Pass. Roadster $510 Commercial Cars 
Superior 5-Pass. Touring - 525 “ 
Superior 2-Pass. Utility $510 
Coupe - - - + « « += 680 Chassis - - - - - « « 425 
Superior 5-Pass. Sedan 860 Utility Express Truck Chassis 575 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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the makers of 
Jewelers are showing the 


Now is the time 103 
gift of Deleah Pearls, 


HEELLER & SON, Tuc. 
350 Fifth Avenue, New Fork 
40, Rue 


_ ciallymade to celebrate this event 
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Keeping Ellen Out Of It 


(Continued from page 96) 


“Mama, don’t you think maybe his 
mother would do something for them?” 
Ellen pursued. “She has plenty of money!” 

_ “We were just sayin’ that she would 
have nothin’ to do with annything of the 
kind. She’s a very hard woman, and 
Richard’s her only child. I wouldn’t 
tackle her, I know. Now go along, Ellen 
dear, do, for Heaven’s sakes!’ 

“Mrs. Callahan, dear, would you speak 
to me out here a minute?” Ellen asked 
politely a few minutes later, when the hat 
had been changed and she was taking her 
departure. Obligingly Mrs. Callahan 
stepped into a small square passage known 
to Mrs. Murphy as “the buthry.” 

“You know, about Kitty ” Ellen 
began eagerly. “Why wouldn’t you go 
and see Judge Casey about it? You 
nursed his little girl through the diphtheria, 
and you laid out his wife, and you tell him 
that Kitty is a good little girl i 

“Why, Ellen, you talk very wild!” said 
Mrs. Callahan disapprovingly. “What 
would a judge have to do with it?” 

Ellen saw she had overstepped the limits 
of her supposed knowledge, and she looked 
down in some confusion. 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Callahan inflexibly. 
“Why should Kitty’s losing her job and 
falling in love with the Foy boy have 
anything to do with Judge Casey?” 

“T don’t know,” Ellen said, abashed. 

“Well, I should think you didn’t! You 
be a little more careful how you talk, 
Ellen!” 

“Yes’m,” Ellen answered, dutiful and 
impressed. The older woman returned to 
the kitchen well satisfied. But she pres- 
ently sank into a brown study and surprised 
Lizzie-Kate by emerging from it suddenly 
to ask if the courthouse was open on 
Saturday afternoons. Lizzie-Kate said 
yes, it was—why? Mrs. Callahan made no 
response, but ten minutes later she took 
her departure. 


Ellen, escorted by Clem, spent only the 
sanctioned five minutes with her grand- 
father, and was gone again long before the 
heartbroken Kitty returned to the Murphy 
home. Grandpa had been dozing, but 
Ellen had relentlessly aroused him, and a 
whispering conference had ensued. 

“You knew his father, and his grand- 
mother, too! If I brought you an envelope, 
couldn’t you write Richard Foy?” 

“His grandmother was me own cousin, 
Bessie Willitts, and didn’t your grand- 
mother and I bring his father up like one 
of our own?” the old man had wheezed, his 
blue eyes bright from sleep. “But I can’t 
do nothin’ now, Ellen. Poor little Kitty! 
She’s pretty, Ellen—she’s very pretty! 
Yes sir, we tuk me own cousin’s—Bessie 
Willitts’s baby—and didn’t we bring the 
poor child to America with us, and it 
eleven days old! And that was Richard 
Foy’s papa. Well, well, sick and cast down, 
and widout a friend in the world, you can’t 
he'p pityin’ the poor child!” 

This had not been satisfactory, and Ellen 
had abandoned all hope where grandpa was 
concerned. But after she was gone, and 
before her mother came back, old Tom 
suddenly had roused himself and sat 
thinking. And presently he had hoisted 


himself stiffly from his chair and had gone 


into his bedroom and fished from under 
his bed his treasured strong box. 

There were some securities in the box 
destined to amaze his heirs, for he had 
never mentioned them. There were worth. 
less and almost worthless papers. 

And there were real treasures besides. A 
thin old blue and white checked kitchen 
apron, which he lifted to his old face and 
pressed there for a while. A prayer book 
bursting its yellowed ivory covers. A letter 
signed “Ellen” in staggering letters—thig 
only some fifteen years old; and another 
letter signed “Nelly,” forty years older, 

But he had put all these aside. And 
presently he had had in his shell-like 
gnarled, clean old hand a penciled note, 
written on ruled, coarse paper, undated, 
and signed “Bessie.” Old Tom had come 
back to the kitchen and put on his glasses, 

For some time he had sat dreaming, the 
paper in his fingers, his eyes far away, 
Then, he had read it, half aloud: 


Bernard dear, this is Bessie writing you, 
and the baby’s here, and he’s very pretty, 
and so little your heart would go out to 
him. And may God bless you wherever 
you are for coming back to give him your 
name, dear. Nelly and Tom is here, and 
they’re guing to take the little child to you 
in America, because of my feeling so weak 
and queer. And it may be I’ll follow you 
both, if I get strong again. Bessie 


Old Tom had read it twice, and wiped 
his eyes, and folded it, to see the penciled 
superscription on the back: “Bernard 
Foy.” It was with this message that little 
dying Bessie, fifty years ago and so many 
thousand miles away, had sent to the new 
world Bernard Foy, Junior, the eleven day 
old scrap of humanity that was to be young 
Richard Foy’s father one day. 

“T wonder what Bernard Foy’s cold, 
black-faced widow would say to that?” old 
Tom had mused. And then suddenly, and 
more kindly: “I wonder what the lad him- 
self would say. There’s no real harm in 
Bernard’s boy!” 


Ellen had meanwhile returned to Clem 
on the sidewalk. Nor did her concern and 
discouragement where Kitty was concerned 
keep her from a full enjoyment of two 
separate movie programs, two chocolate 
sundaes, a hearty dinner and an evening 
of innocent dancing’ and flirting at the 
Friendly Sons’ Annual Ball. She returned 
home, exhausted with felicity, at a quarter 
to five in the morning, staggered out to 
“seven”? more dead than alive, and spent 
the quiet, snowy Sunday morning browsing 
over the papers. 

But in the afternoon she paid a call. 

She sat frightened yet determined in the 
terrible parlors of the Foy house, when the 
crisping footsteps of Rosie O’Farrell had 
died away into a sepulchral silence, and 
told her fast beating heart that anyway 
Mrs. Foy cou'dn’t kill her. 

After a while Ellen heard a dull booming 
far away, like the sound of voices through 
barriers of cold earth and gravestones, she 
thought, and then silence fell again, @ 
silence punctuated and underlined by the 
solemn plock, plock, plock of a big clock. 

Her heart leaped; a black-clad, white- 
faced woman, with black eyebrows, had 
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Have You A Little Clidtions Car 


In Your Home? 


\ ,' 7 HEN you buy an automobile you are investing in transportation utility. It’s a poor invest- 


ment if your car isn’t always ready to run when you want it—barring necessary layups 
for overhauling etc.—and if repair bills are excessive. 

An automobile costs a lot of money. The purchase of one, therefore, should entail great care. 
Thorough investigation of a car’s qualities, the organization behind it, and the local representation 
would prevent many unsatisfactory investments. 

Every season’ thousands of people buy cars carelessly and without sufficient thought. Then 
some morning they wake up and find that they have an orphan on their hands, either because the 
manufacturer or the local dealer has gone out of business. It will then become a matter of selling 
the car and buying a new one immediately; or stumbling along trying to make the old one do 


without the proper service that is needed. 
So if you don’t want to own an orphan, watch your step. Before buying a car be sure that the manufac- 
turer’s record is good, as well as the performance record of the automobile itself. Be sure that the merchant 
from whom you buy it is well established financially, and capable of giving efficient service. : 3 
There are plenty of good cars with splendid manufacturing and dealer organizations supporting them. It’s 
your own fault if you go wrong. 


Saat 


Accurate Directions 

N° motorist should start out on a trip with- 
,out accurate directions that will insure arrival 

at his destination with a minimum of delay. A care- 

fully marked road map is a touring necessity. Cos- 

mopolitan publishes a series of Official 

Maps which show in detail all the things the tourist 

should know—such as trunk higways, National Trails 

—with their identifying marks—and main auto roads. 

The map series: 

District Maps 

1—Illinois, Northeast Missouri, Southeast Iowa. 

2—Indiana, Southern Michigan, Western Ohio, 
Northern Kentucky. 

3—Michigan. 

4—Eastern Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Southeast 
Michigan, Southern Ontario, Western New York. 

5—New York, Northern Pennsylvania. 

6—New England. 

7—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Northern West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware. 

8—Wisconsin, Northern Illinois. 

9—Minnesota, Northwest Wisconsin, Eastern North 
Dakota, Eastern South Dakota. 

10—Iowa, Northern Missouri, Northeast 
Western Illinois. 

11—North Dakota, South Dakota, Northern Nebraska, 
Eastern Montana, Eastern Wyoming, Western 
Minnesota. 

12—Kansas, Southern Nebraska, Southwest Iowa, 
Northern Oklahoma, Northeast Mexico, Eastern 
Colorado. 

13—Montana, Wyoming, Northwest Colorado, East 
Idaho, North Utah, Northeast Nevada—includ- 
ing Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. 

14—Washington, Oregon, Western Idaho, Northern 
California. 

15, 16—California, Nevada. 

17—Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico—including 
special map Denver and vicinity. 

18—Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Southern Oklahoma, 
Western Mississippi. 

19—Southern Missouri, Southern Illinois, Southern 
Indiana, Southwest Ohio, Western Kentucky, 
Western Tennessee, Northwest Georgia, North- 
ern Alabama, Northern Mississippi, Arkansas. 

20—Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, South- 
ern Ohio, West Virginia, Southern Maryland, 
Southern Delaware, Northern Georgia, Eastern 
Tennessee, Eastern Kentucky. lee 

21—Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Eastern 
Louisiana, Southern -South Carolina. 


Kansas, 


coupon on the page. If you write a letter be sure 
to mention the make and model of your car. Send 
a self-addressed stamped envelope with all inquiries. 
A two-cent stamp will give you the catalog or in- 
struction book of any standard car. _ 

These booklets comprise a valuable library for any 
motorist. Order by number on the coupon. 


1—Better Winter Driving. 

2—Selection and Care of Tires and Tubes. 

3—The Car’s Electrical Equipment. 

4—Engine Carbonization. 

5—Motoring As A Cure For Nervous Disorders. 

6—Your Storage Battery. 

7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 

8—Chassis Lubrication. 
Tables giving oil capacities of transmission and 
rear axle. 

9—Advice On The Purchase of A New Or Used Car. 
Includes new prices on all models. 

10—Oil Pumping—How To Cure It. 

11—Spark Plugs. 
With complete table of spark plug sizes used 
in 1923 cars. 

12—How To Become A Good Driver. 

13—What Makes The Engine Overheat. 

14—Getting The Most Power From Your Engine. 

15—Things The Tourist Should Know. 

16—Curing Engine Misfiring. 

17—The Vacuum System—How It Works. 

18—How To Stop Clutch Slipping. 

19—Lighting and Lighting Troubles. New Table. 

20—Motor Car Insurance. 

21—Better Service For Less Money. 


4 cents each postpaid. 


Director 


Cosmopolitan’s: 


Motoring Service 


Order by Number on coupon. Only 30 cents each, 
postpaid. COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE 
Our Service For You Street, New York City. 
Ww. can tell you anything you want to know kp in stamps for which send } 
motoring problem that faces you. or does our ‘i “ 
service end here. We will be glad to help you bu Official OF and 
you can spend, the way you use a car, the sort of 
country you drive in, speed, economy, life, perform- N i} 
should buy. Address 
If you are going to buy a new car, we can give you I would like to’ know the approximate resale value of | 
the resale value of your old one. Also we can give my car. i} | 
information. 
please fill out the 
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come silently in and was standing close 
behind her. 

“Ellen?” said Mrs. Foy in a dead voice. 

Ellen had meant to begin with a few 
pleasant words of introduction about old 
school days with Bernard and Agnes, but 
this recognition discomposed her, and she 
stammered and laughed somewhat awk- 
wardly as they both sat down. 

The conversation that followed was 
supremely unsatisfying. Richard’s mother 
seemed to suspect something amiss from 
the first, and anticipated any possible 
hint from Ellen upon the subject by vol- 
unteering the remark that Richard was 
a fine son, although people seemed to 
be amusing themselves of late with lies 
that nobody could prove and any weak, 
bad girl could say of any decent man. 

But when Ellen, rather low in spirits 
and hot of face, had departed, Mrs. Foy 
remained by a little stove in the back 
parlor, standing motionless, for a long 
time. Then she went out to Rosie O’Farrell 
in the bleak, orderly, airless and foodless 
kitchen. 

“This Murphy girlsays she had a dream 
of me, Rosie—that’s a funny thing! I 
don’t know why she should come here to 
tell me about it! I wish she’d stayed at 
home with her queer talk!” 

“Betune us an’ all har’rm!” said Rosie 
expectantly. 

“She says she came because this dream 
frightened her,” said the other woman 
slowly. “I don’t know what it could 
mean.” She sat staring at the shining, 
cold black range with a sober face. “She 
says—this Murphy girl says that she was 
walking on the sand 4 

“The sand is the future!’ Rosie promptly 
interpreted. 

“And I was there,”’ said the other, wet- 
ting her lips and swallowing with a dry 
throat. ‘And there was a—there was a 
white snake had holt of me!” 

“White!” said Rosie, turning pallid. 
“That’s a woman you're jealous of!” 

“And she dreamed,” resumed Mrs. Foy, 
“that there was a sort of a voice, crying 
out and bewailing!”” She stopped. 

“May God have mercy on us all through 
the everlasting mercy of God!” Rosie 
ejaculated, blessing herself. 

“And she thought it cried out——” Mrs. 
Foy said, and stopped again, panting. The 
dark hairs that formed almost a mustache 
on her upper lip were wet. 

“What?” Rosie asked in a piercing and 
terrified whisper. 

“She thought it cried out: ‘The bitter 
curse you put on your son’s nameless 
son will foller him and his to the last 
hours of their life!’ Mrs. Foy whispered 
slowly. 

“On your son’s son!” Rosie echoed, 
bewildered. ‘But for Heaven’s sake who 
would that be?” 

“Tf this Spillane girl isn’t lyin’!” Mrs. 
Foy said significantly. Rosie looked 
struck. “If you could have heard the 
Murphy girl—the way she said it!” con- 
tinued Mrs. Foy. “And mind you—she’s 
as innocent as buttermilk! Didn’t she ask 


.me a few minutes before how was Richard, 


and she says ‘We all thought he liked Kitty 
Spillane, that’s so pretty and good,’ she 
says, ‘but I guess Kitty’s too young to 
think seriously about anybody!’ ” 

“My Lord!” said Rosie. “The snake 
had ye, did he?” 
“By the leg—God help me!” 


“That’s bad,” Rosie admitted simply. 
“Was there a storm in it?” 

“She said the wind was howling.” 

“Then there’s death in it!”’ Rosie prophe- 
sied. Mrs. Foy’s teeth chattered. ‘“There’s 
death in it. God be good to us all! 
‘Nameless’—that’s what it is. And you 
jealous of her!” 
' “Oh, I never was jealous of—never—I 
never had a jealous thought of her!” Mrs. 
Foy cried, on a great windy wail. “Why 
would I be jealous of the poor weak wicked 
thing! All I done—all I done——” 

“You’d twist like a heretic whin he was 
off on Sunday to see her,”’ Rosie reminded 
her mistress. “‘And you’d say to me: 
‘Rosie, is she so pretty?’ And what did 
you tell him—and he weak and wild 
enough annyway, God knows!—what did 
you tell him but that if he tuk up wid trash 
like George Spillane’s ger’rl you’d cut him 
out of his father’s money! And what were 
you doin’ here three weeks back, when he 
come in an’ tould you the fix he was in, and 
he reconnoitherin’ the street the whole 
time that the ger’rl shouldn’t foller him 
here. It was you put him up to enlistin’-— 
and runnin’ away on her! Jealous! 
You'd ’a’ cut her heart out of her aloive!’’ 

Mrs. Foy, during this mumbled tirade, 
had looked dazed, horrified and stricken. 
Now she rose weakly, forlornly, to her feet. 

“Well, I done it to save the only son 
that’s left me old age!”’ she said, trembling. 
““God knows I’d go on me knees to the girl, 
that there’d be no curse on him!”’ She left 
the kitchen with no further remark. But 
when Rosie passed her mistress’s door at 
eleven she heard the unaccustomed scrap- 
ing of a pen upon little used writing paper. 


Ellen, to the satisfaction of her family 
and group, had apparently entirely washed 
her hands of the troublesome subject of 
Kitty. She went upon her accustomed way 
rejoicing, and although Lizzie-Kate was 
one evening indiscreet enough to mention 
at the supper table that Mrs. Callahan had 
been talking to Judge Casey, Ellen seemed 
not to notice the slip, nor did she ask 
embarrassing questions when her mother 
inadvertently betrayed that Mrs. Cahill 
had been investigating a possible position 
for Kitty with old lady O’Brien. 

Lizzie-Kate had her own secret: Miss 
Crowley’s friend, at the Juvenile Court 
work, had been unexpectedly firm and 
resourceful. If the girl was under age and 
really had a letter beginning ‘My darling 
little wife to be——” and if—and if—— 

Dreadful terms peppered the conversa- 
tion, and Lizzie-Kate, timidly and anx- 
iously repeating them‘to Mrs. Callahan, 
learned that Judge Casey had not been 
sparing of frightful and enlightening 
phrases, either. Weak, alone, young, 
Kitty Spillane might be, and only the 
shadowy little thought of a human being 
might be the child who was to follow her, 
but still, it appeared, these had their rights; 
in the great thundering machinery of the 
commonwealth there was a tiny cog here 
and there that had to do with Kitty, and 
her baby. 

The women looked at each other seri- 
ously, debating these things. But they 
kept them from Ellen, and when presently 
Mart went down to Fort Jay on Governor’s 
Island, where the barracks were, to have a 
chat with his old friend and captain, 
Charles M. Doyle, known as “Pat,” Ellen 
was not informed of the step. 
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And the afternoon gathering of women 
congratulated themselves that the affair 
whatever its outcome, had been abandoned 
by her. On the day that Mrs. Callahan 
was to see the Judge for the second time 
and Mrs. Murphy was going with Mrs. 
Cahill to see old lady O’Brien, and Lizzie. 
Kate had determined to wheel the baby 
over to “the Juvenile” and see if anything 
had come up, didn’t Ellen most proyi- 
dentially get a half day off from the office 
and take not only herself but grandpa 
away on a visit to his great-niece at Spuy- 
ten Duyvil? 

Grandpa had not had so ambitious an 
outing for months. But Ellen had said 
that she would have him back in his 
chair, with his milk toast, at five o’clock, 
and she did, exchanging, as her mother 
noted, not so much as a glance with the 
subdued and silent Kitty, who was ob- 
scurely sewing in the kitchen when they 
returned. Mrs. Murphy’s own heart was 
so bursting with an elaborate plan and a 
dazing secret that she paid smal! attention 
to either, but grandpa seemed well and full 
of chuckles and content, and Ellen fairly 
glittered. To be sure, the old man more 
than once spoke of Spuyten Duyvil as 
““Governor’s Island,’”’ but then he often 
wandered a little in his speech. 


On the following Sunday afternoon, 
after a fresh fall of snow, Ellen Murphy 
invited Clement Riordan to accompany her 
on a walk. She so visibly brimmed with 
mystery and amusement and mischief that 
Clem began to wonder where she was going. 

To his amazement she climbed finally up 
the steps of the church and took up a 
position where she could see without being 
seen, screened by the wide columns.that 
flanked the entrance. Then her glance 
bade him wait. 

Presently toward the open doorway a 
group of women, shabbily clad but brisk 
and cheerful, made their way. Clem 
recognized them all—Mrs: Murphy, Mrs. 
Cahill, Mrs. Callahan, Annie Curley with 
her baby, and Lizzie-Kate Kane. With 
them, silent and somewhat pale, was an 
extremely beautiful girl of perhaps seven- 
teen, with Ellen’s pretty old mushroom hat 
hiding her eyes. 

“Kitty?” Clem said. Ellen nodded. 

They all went into the church, and ina 
few minutes two more women came along, 
one wearing heavy mourning and with a 
mouth emphasized by a faint mustache. 
And with them was a youth in olive-drab, 
with the heavy service overcoat; a rather 
weak-faced boy, but handsome, and today 
with an expression unmistakably deter- 
mined. These too went into Saint Rose’s. 

Ellen then began to behave strangely. 
She turned about in an agony of nervous- 
ness, she laughed, she buried her face in her 
gloved hands. Then she would suddenly 
catch Clem by the shoulders and perform a 
sort of dance before him. Finally she fell 
to sending anxious looks alternately tow: 
the church door and her wrist watch. 

After perhaps fifteen minutes of this, 
Clem, who was getting chilly, proposed 
that they either go into the church or walk 
on, but Ellen only said “Oh, wait—wait!” 
and laughed mysteriously again. And pres- 
ently the party, all together now, came out 
of the church. 

Clem and Ellen were near enough to see 
the faces; the women looked shaken, yet 
happy. Parting, in the bleak afternoon 
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wind, the sound of their voices came broken 
with quiet laughter. 

The soldier shook hands all around; and 
the dark-faced woman kissed him, and per- 
haps a little awkwardly stooped to the 
little girl in the mushroom hat, standing 
beside him, and kissed her, too. She did 
not smile as she did this, nor as she said, so 
clearly that Clem and Ellen could hear: 

“Will I see you again, Richard?” 

Richard Foy was pale, excited, happy, 
more important, in his new uniform and 
with his new wife, than he had ever been 
in his life before. He did not hear his 
mother. But the girl in the mushroom hat 
did, and she timidly pulled at the sleeve of 
his olive-drab coat. 

“Richard. Your mother spoke to you.” 


“Sure Mike!” said Richard cheerfully 
then. ‘My leave is till Toosday. We’llsee 
you Toosday. Say, thanks, mom,” he 
added in a lower tone, touching his breast 
pocket. ‘You were awful generous to 
think of that!’ He kissed his mother 
again, but his eyes were on Kitty. ‘You'll 
—you'll take care of her, won’t you?” he 
faltered suddenly, with watering eyes. 

And with wet lashes he laughed at him- 
self, waved at the other women, who were 
now filtering away, smiled at his mother 
and Rosie, and put his big arm about his 
wife. Kitty shrank up against him and 
put her little new glove in his; there was 
peace in her eyes and a wonderful flush 
of peach color had come info her face. 

“Come on, dear!’ Richard said, and 
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they went down the cold, dark street 
together, and turned at the corner without 
a backward glance, and were gone. 

The dingy widows’ veils of the wedding 
party blew in a restless wind, and Ellen 
heard her mother say: ‘“‘Won’t Ellen be fit 


‘to be tied—wit’ us not tellin’ her a word 
till it’s all over and done wit’!”’ 


Then the street was empty, and Ellen 
looked up at Clem, with her adorable 
sapphire eyes a little dimmed, and her 
husky sweet young voice a little thick, and 
she laid her warm hand on his arm and said 
to him—she, the proud, the unapproach- 
able, the cold—the words that he would 
never pass St. Rose’s portico without 
remembering: 

“Kiss me, Clem!’’ 


Next month Kathleen Norris tells a love story as fresh as the green Shamrock of Ireland 


The Great Pearl Robbery 


“ ‘Time?’ 

“*Ten o'clock.’ 

“At Oxford Street station the subway is 
some seventy feet under ground. There 
are elevators and the usual winding 
iron stair. The next morning at ten 
the neighborhood was well filled with our 
detectives. 

“They saw Lockett approach. Then 
Grizzard appeared. As Marks and Gold 
now approached from different directions, 
they all moved toward the window to 
buy their tickets. Suddenly the station 
echoed to Kelly’s shrill whistle. The 
four, who had walked from the ticket 
window to the elevator, dashed on past 
it and down the stairway. The iron stair 
resounded to their feet and those of the 
pursuing detectives. Other detectives had 
commandeered the elevator. When the 
men reached the stair foot, they found the 
handcuffs waiting. Outside, Kelly had 
been arrested. 

“They all were swiftly searched. Then, 
hurrying them to the police station, the 
officers searched them more thoroughly.” 

“And found the pearls, Sir Basil?” I 


inquired. 
“No. The men smiled in the faces of 
the officers. The detectives who had 


been left to examine the subway station 
and the stair on the chance that the pearls 
might have been thrown away, reported 
that they found nothing. We hastened 
to carry out the program we had planned. 
I myself led the detail which set out to 
search Marks’s shop. 

“The neighborhood of Marks’s shop in 
Hatton Garden had, in the time of Charles 
the Second, been the residential district of 
the richest London merchants. The fine 
houses which they built still stand. We 
ascended the richly carved stairway of an 
old Jacobean house. Now the dirt of 
generations concealed the ornamentation 
and the carving; the ceilings were black 
with London smoke, the windows were 
opaque with grime. We looked in through 
open doors at men busy at their trades. 

“High under the roof we found the 
diamond-cutter’s small room. It was filled 
with objects connected with his trade—a 
lathe and tools, small cardboard boxes for 
packing cheap jewelry, waste paper, straw. 
I went to the scuttle which stood beside his 
small stove and picked up some pieces 
of the coal. They were the same as that 
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which had been substituted for the pearls. 
We examined everything, searched every- 
where, but found no pearls. 

“Meanwhile, a detail of police under a 
Chief Inspector approached Lockett’s 
home. Lockett was a householder; he 
owned a small and pretty house in North 
London. The Inspector rang the doorbell 
and the door was opened by a young and 
pretty woman. She had on her hat. 

““*VYou are going out?’ the Inspector 
inquired of her. 

I have just come in. I have been 
out to market.’ 

are Mrs. Lockett?’ 

““T am a police officer, Mrs. Lockett, 
and we are under the necessity of search- 
ing your house.’ 

“Of searching the house?’ she ques- 
tioned in apparent amazement. ‘May I ask 
why?’ 

“The Inspector studied her doubtfully. 
Very often the wives of criminals are not 
aware that their husbands are engaged 
in crime. This, the Inspector suspected, 
might be the case with this pretty woman. 

“You do not know, then,’ he inquired, 
‘that your husband has been arrested?’ 

Lockett arrested! Why?’ 

“On suspicion of the robbery of the 
pearl necklace belonging to the jeweler 
Max Meyer.’ 

“““Great heavens!’ she cried. ‘My hus- 
band is not a thief! It is some mistake! 
Most certainly you may search the house. 
But you will find nothing.’ 

“The Inspector and his men entered 
the house. As they went from room to 
room Mrs. Lockett went with them. She 
seemed eager to demonstrate to them her 
husband’s innocence. She assisted them 
by her knowledge of the premises. They 
searched the house from roof to cellar. 
But they found no pearls.” 

Sir Basil waited. 

“Well?” I said. 

“What do you yourself make of the 
case?” he asked me. 

“Had the pearls been destroyed or got 
out of the country?” 

“No.” 

“There was not some other member of 
the gang about whom you did not know 
and who had not been arrested?” 

“Then the pearls must have been missed 


in the search of Lockett’s house or the 
lodgings of one of the others.” 

“No,” said Sir Basil. ‘The men who 
made the search had been trained in the 
detective school of Scotland Yard. The 
pearls would not have escaped their 
search, even if they had been concealed 
under the ‘floor, behind the wallpaper or 
in the upholstering of the furniture.” 

“Then they had been hidden in some 
place which you did not search—perhaps 
in a safety deposit box.” 

“No. Lockett had a safe deposit box, 
which we examined. The pearls were not 
hidden in any such place.” 

“What did you do next?” I asked him. 

Sir Basil smiled. “Since you ask it in 
that way,” he said, “I will answer your 
question. The next morning I sent for 
Mr. Max Meyer, requesting him to come 
to my office. 

“ “Mr. Meyer,’ I said, ‘I am in need of 
the opinion of a jewel expert, and as the 
matter may possibly concern yourself I 
took the liberty of asking you to come 
and see me. I have some jewels here and 
I do not know whether they are genuine or 
imitations.’ 

“As I said this, I shook out on my 
desk a handful of round, yellowish beads. 
Meyer stood an instant as if paralyzed. 

“My pearls!’ he cried in excitement. 

“ “Are they really your pearls?’ I asked 
him. ‘I and others who have examined 
them were not sure they were not imitation 
pearls. They look too yellow.’ - 

“ Vellow!’ he shouted. ‘There are no 
such others to be found today. My dear 
sir, they are r-r-rose color!’ ”’ 

“Now, Sir Basil,” I said, “please tell 
me how you got them.” 

“Let us,” said Sir Basil, “reconstruct 
the robbery as the details of it finally 
became known to me. The day after I 
had shown Mr. Meyer his pearls, an officer 
came to my office accompanied by a 
small, stoop-shouldered, obviously near- 
sighted man. I suspected before being 
told that the man was an engraver. 

“This is the man,’ said the officer, 
‘who cut the seal. He has a little shop in 
Hammersmith, and he accepted the job 
merely as an order from a customer.’ 

“‘*Has he seen the prisoners?’ I asked. 

“Ves. He recognizes Grizzard as the 
man for whom he executed the order.’ 

“When a number of men are arrested 
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have made pies for their 
boys and men since—we don’t 
know when. And, although 
Mothers always do their r=} 
failures were many in the Ol 
Days—pale-faced pies, crust 
burned at the bottom, and fillings 
that tasted raw though crusts were 
beautifully brown. 
But nowadays Mother knows when she 
sets the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
at a certain temperature, that when the 
alarm clock rings an hour orso later, that 
pie will be perfectly, beautifully done. 
Today the leading schools and univer- 
sities are teaching cookery to the little 
mothers of Tomorrow with the aid of 


the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 


The marvelous gas stoves equipped with 
this famous’ device are sold by over 
14,000 Dealers. Any one of them will 
explain and demonstrate the 

rain Oven Heat Regulator andshow 
you howitsavestime,food,fueland labor. 
In our Experimental Kitchen we have 
perfected several Pie recipes that give 
the exact Time and Temperature for 
baking. Write and we'll send them 
to you free of charge. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
1710 Chouteau Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 


LORAIN 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 


One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives youa 
choice of 44 meas- 


trolled oven heats 

for any kind of / 

oven cooking or 
baking. 
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for participation in a crime it is very 
rare for them to stand solidly together. 
One or another of them is almost sure to 
talk and to volunteer evidence in the hope 
of getting a lighter sentence. Now that 
we had found the engraver who had cut 
the seal, it was not long before we were 
able to complete the story of the crime. 

““Grizzard had been the one to plan it. 


‘He knew that several times a week the. 


London establishment of Max Meyer 
received shipments by mail from their 
Paris shop, and that usually these pack- 
ages contained diamonds. Grizzard began 
by cultivating the acquaintance of the 
postman. 

“The postman was a man of no great in- 
telligence; he did his work without interest 
in it, and when it was over he went to 
a certain bar where he spent the greater 
part of his evenings. Grizzard became 
friendly with the postman at this bar. 
Later, he several times met him on the 
street while the postman was delivering 
his packages and stopped to talk with 
him. Sometimes, in doing this, he took 
from the postman’s bag one of the pack- 
ages, looked at it and at once returned it 
to the bag. Finally in this way he came 
upon a package addressed to Max Meyer. 
He took a quick imprint of the seal on a 
bit of wax hidden in his hand. The wax 
impression was taken to the obscure en- 
graver, who unsuspiciously engraved a seal 
to correspond with it. Now Grizzard 
approached the postman more openly. 

“Would you like,’ he asked, ‘to make 
five hundred dollars?’ 

“Five hundred dollars!’ the postman 
exclaimed. It seemed a great sum to him. 

“You can do it easily. All you have 
to do is, the next time you have a package 
for Meyer and I meet you on the street, 
hand me the package, go on and deliver 
some of your other mail, come back the 
same way, and you will find me waiting 
with the package where you left me, and 
you can deliver it at Meyer’s.’ 

“The postman reflected. It did not 
seem a very serious matter to leave a 
package in the hands of one of his friends, 
receive it back in a few minutes and then 
deliver it. ‘You won’t make a fool of me?’ 
he questioned. ‘I mean, you'll surely be 
there and give the package back?’ 

“You have my word,’ said Grizzard. 

“After that, each day Grizzard waited 
for the postman on the street.. Finally, 
one day, the post-bag contained a package 
for Max Meyer. The postman handed it to 
Grizzard; Grizzard dashed around the 
corner and up to Marks’s shop. There 
Marksand Gold werewaiting. They quickly 
broke the seals, shook out the necklace, 
put into the box some bits of coal of the 
same weight; then they replaced the 
wrappings, brought the broken seals 
together, melted the wax with a hot poker, 
impressed the melted wax again with the 
Meyer seal, and Grizzard hastened out 
again. After he had returned the package 
to the postman, Grizzard went back to 
Marks’s shop. As he entered, he heard 
Lockett ascending the stairs. Lockett had 
helped in their plans, but had not been 
present when the package was opened. 

“They showed him the necklace. 

“*Pearls?’ he cried. ‘Have you gone 
crazy? You said they would be diamonds.’ 

“They shrugged. ‘They turned out to 
be pearls. So what could we do?’ 

* ‘You could have put them back in the 
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box and given them back to the postman: 
then we could have tried another time. 
But pearls! Rose-colored pearls! They 
probably are known to every jeweler ip 
Europe! Throw them into the river! [ft 
means the Moor for all of us if we keep 
them.’ 

“They scowled at his mention of 
Dartmoor prison. 

“*And make nothing out of it?’ de. 
manded Grizzard. ‘Besides giving up the 
five hundred that I have to pay the 
postman, when we have enough here to 
make us all rich if we can realize on them?’ 

“They gazed at one another. The most 
dependable among them was Lockett, who 
had a wife and home. : 

“Tet Lockett take them,’ Grizzard 
decreed, ‘and put them in a safe place 
until we find some way of getting rid of 
them.’ 

“So Lockett took them home, Sir Basil,” 
I inquired, “without letting Mrs. Lockett 
know that he had them?” 

“No; Mrs. Lockett knew. She proved 
herself to be, in an emergency, a consum- 
mate actress. She knew of her husband’s 
arrest almost as soon as it happened. The 
next move of the police, she knew, would 
be to search the homes of the arrested men. 
If the necklace was discovered in her house 
it meant penal servitude for her husband. 
The pearls had been taken from their 
string; she shook them into a large safety 
match-box. She seized the box and 
hurried from the house. When she had 
got what seemed to her a safe distance 
from the house, she dropped the box into 
the gutter.” 

“Into the gutter!” I ejaculated. 

“Perhaps her woman’s love of jewels 
kept her from disposing of them so that 
they could never be recovered. More 
likely, however, she simply got rid of them 
in the quickest way for fear that if she 
were not home when the police arrived her 


absence would be inquired into. As it. 


was, she got home so little before the arrival 
of the police that she had not removed 
her hat.” 

“Tt is rather interesting, Sir Basil,” I 
observed, ‘‘to think of a fortune of five 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars lying 
in the gutter for the first comer to pick 
up. Who was the first comer?” 

“He happened to be a plumber’s helper. 
He was on his way back to the shop to 
get some tools. He had filled his pipe but 
could not light it because he had no 
match. He saw the box, touched it with 
his toe to discover whether it seemed full 
or empty, found it heavy, picked it up 
and shook out into his hand some of the 
‘beads.’ He thought them imitation 
pearls. Still, as the newspapers had been 
full of some lost pearls and the police 
station was not out of his way, he stopped 
in there with them. The district superin- 
tendent at the police station also believed 
them to be imitations, but sent them on 
to Scotland Yard. I, on receiving them, 
did not believe them real, but sent for 
Mr. Meyer in order to consult an expert.” 

“The luck you spoke of was certainly on 
the side of the police in this case, Sir Basil.” 

“Yes; but it was the sort of luck that 
depends on thorough police organization. 
It was the prompt action of the police 
that forced Mrs. Lockett to drop the pearls 
into the gutter. If the luck had been on 
the side of the thieves, they would have 
escaped. As it was, they received from 
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seven years down, except their watch- 
dog, the ex-convict, who was let off lightly.” 

“4 queerly complicated case,” I offered. 
“You said you finally found a disguise 
which deceived the men while they were 


under observation. What was that?” 


Sir Basil hesitated as though this was 
something which he doubted whether to 
tell. Then he smiled. 

‘*79y have read,” he asked, ‘‘Poe’s 
story, ‘The Purloined Letter?’ ” 

“Yes. The letter was concealed by 
sticking it openly in the most conspicuous 
place in the apartment. The searchers, 
who ransacked the place for it, did not 
examine it because they could not imagine 
that, with the fate of its possessor depend- 
ing on his keeping it from them, he would 
leave it where they were sure to see it.” 

“We used the same method.” 

“The same method?” 

“Yes; we disguised one of our detectives 
as a policeman.” - 

“As a policeman!” I exclaimed. 

“A detective,” said Sir Basil, “is a 
policeman disguised as a civilian. Remem- 
ber that these thieves knew police methods 
as well as we did. They knew that no 
uniformed policeman would be assigned to 
watch them, or would even be acquainted 
with their connection with the case. 
As Grizzard delivered his message to 
Marks, they saw a uniformed policeman 
standing near them. It never entered 
their heads that we would have dressed 
one of our detectives in a police uniform 
in order to spy on them.” 

“Good Lord!” I said. 


“Hard as Nails’ on the sur- 
face—but underneath —well, 
a girl you'll be mighty glad 
to know when Royal Brown 
introduces you next month 


The 


Snatcher 
(Continued from page 64) 


studying his wife very closely indeed. ‘‘No; 
I didn’t.” 

“M-m .. .” thought Beth. ‘Then 
she did.” 

A small thing, surely, this, to have any 
effect upon a human being; and yet deep 
down in the secret laboratories of Beth’s 
heart, a drop of acid might have fallen 
where it had no business to fall, and have 
started feelings which all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men could never have 
started back again 


Beth and Mell hadn’t been at Hillside 
Cottage long before they looked for Mrs. 
Moyer to drop in every evening—to see if 
this or that were right—to see if they were 
comfortable—to see if she could do any- 
thing for them—or even frankly to make a 
call. Mell liked her—almost ostenta- 
tiously liked her. Before, whenever society 
had tried to throw one of its grapples 
around him he had always backed away, 
breathing displeasure, and had pleaded a 
pressure of work. Yet when Mrs. Moyer 
called he didn’t plead any pressure of work, 
but would sit around blinking approval and 
trying to please her in those little ways 
which every woman—and every wife— 
understands. 


A 
Perfect 
Relish 


Heinz Tomato Ketchup has a flavor 
that gives to every food a new zest 
~—an inviting, appetizing, delicious 
taste. It is made in model kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness, from red ripe 
tomatoes grown where soil and cli- 
mate unite to produce the best. 


“RANTEED Pb 
COMPLY Wit 
"Laws THROUG 


“HEINZ COMP 


MADE FROM FRESH 
RIPE TOMATOES, SPICES" 
GRANULATED CANE SuGaRl 
PURE VINEGAR. ONIONS, 


FREE FROM 
BENZOATE OF SODA 


ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVE OR COLOR, 
HJ.HEINZ CO. Prrrseurcn USA 


MARKERS 
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Hiking 
A wonderful exercise; health- 
ful and invigorating, too. 


It works your weight down; 
it works your appetite up. 


Yes, there’s the appetite to be 
considered; and the food must 
be carried; so it should be 
strength-giving without bulk 
—worth without weight. 

What could better answer these 
requirements than Kraft Cheese 
in tins? Here is the concentrated 
goodness of pure sweet milk in 
compact,convenient form. There’s 
a full meal in one of these little 
tins that you can carry in your 

et 


Remember this and have a 
supply on the pantry shelf for 
your next outing. Then you can 
spread your sandwiches fresh 
where you eat them. There are 
eight kinds of Kraft Cheese in 
tins,and each seems better than 
the other. 


No rind— it spreads. 
No waste— 100% cheese. 


Cheese Recipe Book FREE 


J. LL. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


i AMERICAN CHEDDAR 


CHEESE. 


The third time that Mrs. Moyer called, 
she sprang a surprise on Beth. She brought 
her husband. Vaguely Beth had taken it 
for granted that Mrs. Moyer was a widow, 
but here suddenly, and with a rather bored 
air, she produced a husband—a quiet little 
man with an attentive manner who re- 
minded Beth slightly of her father when he 
was younger—a quiet little man with a 
gently philosophical expression, somewhat 
sardonic at times, as though he communed 
with the ancients and had learned to take 
life as it came. Beth quite liked him; 
pitying him, you understand, because his 
wife ignored him so. And as liking is 
nearly always a mutual affair, Mr. Moyer 
soon had a smile for Beth which he never 
seemed to give to anybody else. 

So in one way and another they began 
to settle down. Mell went up to the 
Northrup mill occasionally and generally 
brought back some of their things, one of 
his first items being the picture of “The 
Young Alchemist,” which he hung in the 
library—over Venus. 

Other neighbors began to call—rich 
women, poor women, beggar women, 
bridge players—but it remained for Aunt 
Anna to tell Beth what was going on. 
They had been at Hillside Cottage a week 
when one afternoon a stout old limousine 
came rolling up the driveway, and a stout 
old iady got out and gave Beth a stout old 
bear-hug the moment she could reach her. 

“Aunt Anna!” gasped Beth; and truth 
to tell, she gasped from cumulative causes. 

Yes; it was Aunt Anna—one of those 
fine, big women of whom the pattern 
seems to have become lately lost; Aunt 
Anna, a vertical dynamo in petticoats, six 
feet high, weighing two hundred pounds, 
and full of a sprightly conversation. 

“How long have you been here?” she 
began at once. 

“A week.” 

“And I only just heard about it! And 
how did you come to rent this devil’s den?” 

“This what?” demanded Beth. 

“This devil’s den!” 

“Aunt Anna!” 

“Yes, Aunt Anna! You mean to say 
that none of the neighbors have told you?” 

“Told me?” faltered Beth, fearing the 
worst. ‘Told me what?” 

“You mean to say they haven’t told you 
about that—about that vamp next door— 
who rented you this house?” 

“No,” said Beth, breathlessly enough. 

“Great heavens!” exclaimed Aunt Anna 
sternly. “Why Peterborough tolerates a 
woman like that is more than I can fathom. 
Why, my dear, she keeps this house here 
for nothing but a trap—and I will say this 
for her—she is very fastidious whom she 
allows to walk into her trap. But when 
she once gets them there—look out!’ 

“But what does she do? You haven’t 
told me what she does,” said poor Beth. 

“She makes a fool of other women’s 
husbands—that’s what she does. And it’s 
funny to me if she hasn’t started with yours 
already! Now! There may be some people 
around here, mind you, who can’t see 
through her little game; but she can’t fool 
me! She’s one of those women, skating 
around forty, who simply can’t resist see- 
ing if they can make any given man act 
foolish. Why, my dear child, out of the 
last three tenants here there have nearly 
been two divorces and one clear case of 
desertion—to my own certain knowledge! 
And listen to this now, if you please. They 
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all moved out before their leases were up|” 

“Why, I never heard tell of such a 
thing!”’ gasped Beth again. 

“Pooh!” said Aunt Anna with a noble 
gesture. “You're young yet. Wait till 
you’ve lived as long as me. Plenty of 
such women! Why, there’s hardly a 
married man living who hasn’t been tackled 
by one—and generally a friend of his wife’s, 
too. Of course they don’t go as far as 
Mrs. Moyer—they don’t have a furnished 
house to let to young couples—but, my 
dear, they’re all the same breed of cats’ 
How long have you rented this place for?” 

“A year.” 

“Thought so. That seems to be the 
game. She rents it for a year, and then 


she tries to see how soon she can make the - 


wife move out. Action. That’s what she 
wants. The Vanderpools have the record 
to date—six weeks. She'll probably try 
to shift you out in four . . .” : 

Which, upon reflection, had something 


so comical about it that Beth couldn’t help 
laughing—possibly at the thought of any~ 


woman’s being able to rush Mell off his 
feet within a month. 

“She might—well, she might bother him 
a little,” mused Beth after Aunt Anna was 
gone, “but I’m sure she couldn’t make i 
necessary for us to move.” * 

There was plenty to think about, though; 
and not much fun in most of it; and she 
was glad when Mrs. Price, another visitor, 
came rolling up the driveway. 


“Didn’t I see Mrs. Shaw’s car here about . 


ten minutes ago?” Mrs. Price asked. 


“Yes,” said Beth, and would have added 


that Mrs. Shaw was her aunt if Mrs. Price 
hadn’t been one of those who like to do the: 
talking themselves. 

“T thought it was,” she said. “Now, 
whatever she says, you mustn’t mind her, 
my dear. She’s delightful and all that, 
but she has a wonderful gift for exaggera- 
tion. Of course we all know her;~:so we 
make allowances for her. All her geese are 
swans, you know; and all those people 
whom she doesn’t like are devils.” 

Beth felt a bit better then. 

“Aunt Anna always was that way,” 
she told herself. “I remember that dad 
always called her ‘that terrible woman.’” 

But when Mell came home, he hadn’t 
been in the house a minute when—— 

“T had myself measured for a new tux 
today,” he said. 

“That’s because of Mrs. Moyer,” thought 
Beth, her heart going heavy at once. 

“And I ordered a talking machine and 
some dance records. ‘You’ve always been 
wanting me to take up dancing again, so 
now I’m going to try it.” 

For the second time Beth said nothing, 
and after taking a sly look at her, Mell 
slyly winked at the Young Alchemist 
over the bookshelf. They always under- 
stood each other—those two. 

They knew what they were working for. 


One morning not long afterward Beth 
thought she saw another of those straws 
that show which way the wind blows. 
Mell hadn’t been gone long, his car turning 
to the left upon reaching the street, when 
Mrs. Moyer left the house next door in her 
maroon-colored coupé—and also turned to 
the left when she reached the street. 

“TI wonder if she ever goes to his office 
at the factory!” thought Beth, her breath 
standing still fora moment. “I wonder if 
she’s going there now!” 
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‘When the Frost is on the Pumpkin’”’ 


They always write about the dead leaves 

falling and the rain drizzling over crumbling 
walls, and the sad, sad death of summer, and the 
moaning of the chill October wind. And they like 
to make “wind” rhyme with “kind.” It sounds 
so much more mournful that way. And all the 
time the same old sun is pouring health and vigor 
over the harvest fields. The same spice and tang 
isinthe air. The same gold and crimson is quiv- 
ering with color and life in the autumn leaves. 


| T’S a glorious time of year in spite of the poets. 


Now the fall of the year makes me smell 
pumpkin pie. Not the kind you see perched on a 
glass stand in a baker's window. It always looks 
underfed and anemic, as though. it needs a good 
iron tonic and a course of milk and eggs. No, I 
mean the real, honest to goodness, home kind 
that has a shiny, brown film over the top. That 
comes from a generous hand with the New 
Orleans molasses and a dashing air with the spice 
boxes. And under that shiny brown film is the 
creamiest, punkinest, most soul-satisfying filling 
that a good cook knows how to concoct. The 
crust is a dream. As crisp as autumn leaves, as 
speckly brown as a russet apple, as tender as 
moonlight in Indian summer. 


But it all takes time. And time is the easiest 
thing to lose and the hardest thing to find that 
there is in this busy, rushing world. Philosophers 
tell us we should cultivate the infinite calm of the 
Oriental, that poise and serenity are lost arts. 
We should let the great ‘‘over-soul,’’ or whatever 
pet name they happen to call it, flow over us in 
soothing waves. But somehow all that seems a 
little difficult with the children running in after 
school and demanding a little, interior decoration 
in the form of cookies or bread and jam. And 


with the Light of Your Life phoning at five- 
fifteen that he is bringing Old Friend Bill out to 
dinner and don't fuss a bit now, dear, just plenty 
of plain eats is all Bill wants. 


But even plain eats take time. And the woman 
who is content with no fussing, for even the most 
unexpected of guests, is as rare as the one who 
is satisfied with her weight. 


All of which may seem like a large jump from 


talking about Harvest Moons and crisp air and ~ 


the general pleasure of existence and the right 
kind of a pumpkin pie. But it isn't. Because 
if you are worn to a frazzle with the daily strug- 
gle of three meals a day there is no enjoyment in 
these things for you. And in proportion as there 
is no thrill and hapviness in «ou there is none for 
your family. 


Pumpkin pies, mellow baked apples stuffed 
with nuts and raisins, crusty corn bread, are ail 
going to taste good now that cooler days have 
brought back normal, healthy appetites. But 
prepare them in the way that is easiest for you. 
The way that will leave you with strength and 
freshness and charm. Those are the things that 
no one can give to your family except you. 


The four booklets listed below have been 
written to help you to manage your kitchen in 
the modern style. And they are as stimulating 
to your imagination as they are interesting to 
read. 


1. Menus from Packages. 
2. Better Breakfasts. 
3. “Luncheon is Served.” 
4. Dee-licious Salads. 


Four cents each, postpaid. 


Director Cosmopolitan Market-Basket Service, 


119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Miss Caroline Carter, 
119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Enclosed find....... cents in stamps for which 
please send me Booklets Nos................00000+ 
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[GRE 1ST 


STAND, HANG, CLAMP 
Anywhere, Any Angle 


uniorlite 


The Handy 
‘“‘Personal’’ Lamp 
Light where you want it 


Handiest Little Lamp You Ever Owned 


Ingenious clamp and adjustments 
suggest hundreds of adaptations no 
ordinary lamp can fill. Very indi- 
vidual. You’ll want to keep it for 
personal use. 
A soft light, just where you want it. 
Fine for dresser, chair back, bed, 
piano, shaving; and for those scores 
of other places without lighting 
fixtures. 
Many tasteful finishes, decorated 
and plain. 

The WALLACE Lamp 
Smaller than the Juniorlite. Known’ for 
years for its handy compactness. Has a 
clamp in base; also hangs on the wall. 

The GREIST Lamp 
Largest of the family. A dignified reading 
lamp in many artistic finishes. Hook folds 
pated base for hanging on chair back, bed 
or elsewhere. Also attaches to the wall. 


Ask Your Dealer to see our full line: 
JUNIORLITES. . $4. 
WALLACE LAMPS 2 
GREIST LAMPS . 5.00 “ 
DO-ALL-LAMPS . 5.00 “ 

In brushed brass, decorated and plain 
ivory and many other tasteful finishes. 

DEALERS—For the first time a com- 


plete line of adjustable lamps to sell at 
$2.50 up. Write for our selling plan. 


The Greist Mfg. Co., Dept. C, New Haven, Conn. 


Lamps } 


thoughts wouldn’t have it. 


small, or suspicious,” she told herself. 
“People who go hunting for trouble gen- 
erally deserve it when they find it.” 
The first climax came that night. Mell 
had changed to his new tux and was un- 
easily standing around the library when the 
telephone rang. 
Beth answered it. It required quick 
footwork, but she got there ahead of Mell. 
i Oh, Mrs. Moyer? . How lovely! 
How are you? .. That’s splendid! 
. Oh, I’m all right, thank you . . .” 
She kept this up valiantly for nearly five 
minutes, but in the end it had to come, just 
as she had dreaded. ‘You want to speak 
to Mr. Wykoff? Very well, I'll call him.” 
Beth was shocked at the curt familiarity 
of Mell’s tone as he spoke into the receiver. 
“Yes ... Yes... What’s the mat- 
ter with it? Won’t it light? ... All 
right, I’ll come over and see if I can fix it.” 
He hung up the receiver and turned to 
Beth as though displeased. ‘Something 
the matter with their lights next door.” 
Every wife who has been through such 
a time will know the way Mell spoke. 
In her answer, straightforward and 
simple, she disregarded the lights. 
you going?” she asked. 
“It won’t take long,” he said. 
At that she did one of those unpre- 
meditated things which have a touch of 
genius about them. “Mell,” she said, 
resting her hand on his arm for a moment, 
“take care, my dear.” 
' And left him there, looking foolish and 
| somewhat futile. 
It was nearly five minutes later before 
he left—she could tell by his step on the 
veranda how uncertain he felt—and he 
hadn’t been gone long when Mr. Moyer 
came up to borrow a stepladder. 
“That’s to get him out of the way, and 
worry me,” thought Beth. “Two birds 
with one stone.” 
They looked at each other—the two 
birds—and didn’t enjoy themselves. 
For a moment the situation wavered, 
was nearly lost, but then Beth’s invincible 
straightforwardness saved it. “Are the 
lights really out of order?” she asked. 
“Yes, one,” he said. 


GREIST Products 
PATENTS INVENTORS should write for 

¢ Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing invention. 
Send model! or sketch of your invention for our Free 
opinion ite atentable nature. 

OR J. EVANS & CO. 

753 Ninth St. Washington, D.C. 


The very things you need. Latest 
styles. Factory -to- Family prices. 
Save big money. Furnish a room 
or whole home. As little as $3 down; 
a year or more to pay. Also Pianos, 
Players, Pbhonographs. Cut out 
this adv.—write TODAY, for new 
“Larkin Book of Better Homes’’. 
LARKIN Boog, 
BETTER 


“i i thought it was something like that. 
Has it ever been out of order before?” 
“Once or twice.” 

He looked at her almost pleadingly as he 
said it—a gentle philosopher, sardonic and 
somewhat sad. 

“T’m sorry,” said Beth in a lower voice. 
“Tt’s her personality,” he tried to ex- 
plain. “She can no more help it than——” 
Beth didn’t agree with that. It was the 
cardinal point of her creed that people have 
to help things. But she couldn’t very well 
argue the point with Mr. Moyer because 
that would be arguing away his self- 
respect—at least as much as he might have 
left. Besides, she had a genuine liking 
for this dryly smiling man. 

“‘And in the last analysis, of course, it’s 
aw more than anything else,” he 
said. 

Beth had a strange idea then. “If it’s 
vanity, really and truly,” she said, “you 
ought to be able to do something.” 


“How?” he asked. 


“I’m not going to do anything mean, or 
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It was Beth’s first idea—one might say, 4 ’ 
her first instinct—to go down to the factory Ask y' our stationer fe Or it 


herself and find out. But her second 


Old Hampshire Lawn 
Tie Paper of Milady’s Choice 


Everything new but the name ‘‘Old Hamp- 
shire.” It is a beautiful blue-white sheet 
with the delicate tracery of a fine lawn 
firish over which the pen.glides smoothly 
and quietly, 

A variety of sizes offers a pleasing oppor. 
tunity for a wide range of selection, and the 
styles of flaps please the most exacting. 

Sold wherever fine stationery is found, If 
your stationer cannot supply you, we shall be 
glad to oblige on receipt of remittance. 

A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent on receipt of 1oc, 

Old Hampshire Stationery is offered in nu- 
merous other boxes for men and women at 
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M.LYON6CO.inc. 


2-4 Maiden Lane.New York 


Learnin Spare Time at at Lin 

Earn $30-35 a W 
Every woman should learn. oor 
train Beginners, Practical 


Chicago System. rsed by 
hysicians. Established 33 years. 
Earn While Learning 


e over 18 and under 55 years 
for illustrated catalog and 
mple Leqson.. Pages with 
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ES’ BQUIE 
Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
Dept. 810 - 421 South Ashland Boulevard - Chicago 


Nation-wide demand = men and _ Wo 
men—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 
taurants. Past experience unnecessary. 


leading hotels everywhere. Write for 
book—“Your Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL 
‘TRAINING SCHOOLS, Room21 Room21 2, Wasbineton.D.C 
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Beth made no answer to that. She 
couldn’t very well. Instead, she looked 
at him, and presently she saw that his 
eyes brightened and that he smiled, far off, 
as though at the ancients. . 

“Just like dad when he was younger,” 
she thought. “I’m sure I’d be safe with 

99 


“You know—if you don’t care,” he said 
at last. ‘“There’s no particular hurry 
about that stepladder.”’ 

“Pm sure I don’t care,” said Beth in a 
strained voice. ‘“Won’t you sit down?” 

Mr. Moyer sat down and they looked at 
each other like two innocents who were 
wondering what they should do next. 

Unexpectedly to herself, Beth rose to 
the occasion. At least while he was eating 
he would be safely employed. 

“J made a lemon meringue today,” she 
said. “Would you like a piece?” 

“Next to your good opinion, there is 
nothing I would like so much.” 

Beth liked that. With serio-comic mien 
she dropped him a curtsey and went for 
the pie. He had not finished it yet when 
Mrs. Moyer and Mell came in. 

“That’s funny—so soon,” thought Beth. 
“Mell must have brought her. She would 
never have come herself.” 

“Did you forget the stepladder?”’ Mrs. 
Moyer asked her husband, her nose looking 
pinched a bit. 

“Yes, I did,” he confessed, waving the 
plate. “But can you blame me?” 

“Right straight in the vanity, my dear,” 
thought Beth. “A few more stabs where 
it hurts like that, and she’ll learn to leave 
Mell alone!” 


The affair worked on, immemorial re- 
actions at work. 

Mrs. Moyer began to rush Mell in order 
to frighten Beth. But Mell was puzzled 
at his wife’s behavior; and when a man is 
puzzled he doesn’t allow himself to be 
rushed much, even if he isn’t trying an 

iment of his own. 

“My dear,” said Aunt Anna, calling one 
afternoon, “didn’t I tell you?” 

“Tell me what?” 

“About that devil next door?” 

“On, I think she’s amusing.” 

“Amusing! Great heavens! She thinks 
she’s amusing!” 

“Amusing and useful, too.” 

“Useful? How do you mean—useful?” 

“Apparently you haven’t heard of my 
grand affair with Mr. Moyer.” 

It was the way Beth said it that scored. 
Aunt Anna’s eyes turned inward, and her 
memory did a giant’s swing around Beth’s 
forebears. 

“M-m-m,” she said at last, “that’s a bit 
of your grandmother, old Betsy Parsons.” 
And rather grudgingly, rather admiringly 
she added, “She had a terrible life of it, 
but I don’t believe that anybody, living 
or dead, ever got ahead of that woman!” 

This encouraged Beth. 

Of course she had exaggerated when she 
had spoken of her “grand affair,” but it 
isn't any exaggeration to say that she liked 
Mr. Moyer—in a nice, safe way—a little 
bit more every time she saw him. He 
had such a soothing influence upon her, 
= told him, and she felt she could trust 

m. 

Mrs. Moyer wasn’t particularly trustful, 
however, and one evening she said to Mell 
that he ought to say something to his 
Philandering young wife. 
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“But I hardly see how I can very well; 
do you?” he asked. 

Whereupon, later in the evening, Mrs. 
Moyer turned upon her husband, knowing’ 
that old ladies were smiling’to each other 
with a “She’s getting hers” expression 
when they met her on the street. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Moyer had been out with 
Beth that night—in her car—to see the 
moon, if you please. The moon, of all 
things! And on their way home they had 
stopped at Aunt Anna’s. 

“And you mean to say that that nosey 
old fool knows where you had been—and 
whom you were with?” 

As a matter of fact, Aunt Anna had been 
with them all the time, but Mr. Moyer 
didn’t mention this.. So instead of speak- 
ing he lighted the lamp over his reading 
chair and opened “Hydriotaphia,” a 
blessed old book by a blessed o!d man and 
consoling beyond belief to all philosophers 
who have had to take life as they found it. 

“Do you know that you are making me 
ridiculous?” arose the voice of his wife. 

If it had been anything else it probably 
wouldn’t have reached him, pitched al- 
though the question was in a voice that 
trembled with rage. But there was such 
a world of ingenuousness in her complaint 
that philosophy simply had to turn it over 
and contemplate it on both sides and 
marvel afresh at that phenomenon which 
is sometimes called the human ego. Mind 
you, Mr. Moyer didn’t answer his wife in 
words—he knew her too well for that—but 
over the top of “Hydriotaphia” he gave 
her a wondering look which seemed to say, 
“For how many years have you been 
making me ridiculous?” 

At that Mrs. Moyer became more than 
ever touched with temper and if you 
could have seen her then you might have 
thought that she had taken a mask off, 
so startling had the lines of her face 
suddenly become—so powerful was the 
alchemy at work. 

“T’ll show her!”’ she exclaimed at last. 

“Show who?” 

“You know who!” 

For the first time then he closed the book 
over his thumb. 

“Look here,” he said, “what do you 
mean? What are you going to show her?” 

It might have been his solicitude for 
Beth which was the final cause required. 
Temper crystallized into determination—a 
determination so strong that Mrs. Moyer 
closed her teeth as though she were biting 
iron. “I'll show both of you yet!” said 
she, and out of the room she swept. 

Yes; out of the room swept Mrs. Moyer, 
but unknown to herself she left something 
behind her, and that was one thing which 
she needed more than anything else. She 
had left a certain delicacy of balance, a 
certain sureness of step, a certain elusive 
clearness of mind. In other words, she 
had lost her poise. She was no longer 
Leila Moyer, pursuing her own sweet way. 
She was Leila Moyer, being pulled by her 
own temper; Leila Moyer, being pushed 
by her grudges; Leila Moyer, being hurried 
by her desire to get even; Leila Moyer, 
being held back by the fear of failure. 
Sooner or later, indeed, every Leila Moyer 
comes to a time like this, and when that 
happens it’s better to look out, for you 
never can tell what’s going to happen next. 

Beth was one of the first to see the 
change; and being young, she wasn’t 


afraid. “Why, the woman’s rattled,” 


“I’ve had 
this very one 29 
years, my dear”’ 


When a woman says this, you 
can be sure she has a Bissell. 
In fact, hundreds of women have 
told us we were too modest in 
giving the average life of a Bissell 
as ten years or more. 


Even where there is an electric cleaner, 
the Bissell still remains a daily need— 
the easy, ever-handy, smooth-running, 
efficient sweeper that three generationsof 
housewives have used. 


BISSELV’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


Price, around $5.00, depending upon 

gradeandlocality. Bissell Toy Sweepers 

—they really sweep— make delightful 
ifts for little girls and teach cleanliness 
abits. A quarter and up. 


Sold by furniture, hardware,department 
and housefurnishing stores everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


282 Erie Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Keith’s $2:50 Offer 


A new, big Plan Book, show- 
ng 112 designs and floor. 
plans of artistic homes in 
“4 > ma frame, stucco and brick (your 
= choice of bungalows, cottages 
z= é or two story houses), and 8 
= months’ subscription to Keith’s 
Magazine—all for $2.50. 
ssh’ . for over 20 years an authority 
Keith’s Magazine on planning, building and deco- 
rating homes—25ce a copy on news-stands, With_ its 
help and Keith’s Plans you can get the most distinctive, 
comfortable and satisfactory home with greatest economy. 


3 plan books (336 plans) and Keith’s for 12 months—$4.50 
Keith Corporation, | 1 16 North 7th St. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


i 


Ash Trays for Your Bridge Tabl 


This set of six beautiful, enameled ash trays will solve 
a problem for the hostess. Each serves as a number 
for a bridge table and as an ash tray. A useful novelty 
that will please your guests. And attractive, too, com- 
ing in six different colors, in enamel. 

Sam only $2.50 Ask for No, 47 
s Our . illustrated Year Book contains more 
Ohison than 600 suggestions—attractive, thoughtful, 
Meee out-of-the-ordinary things. It will make your 


postpaid. 


holiday shopping easy. It is free—write for it: 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. 115, Pawtucket, R.f, 
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These groups of stockholders illustrate the rapid growth in 


A Community of Owners Nation-wide 


“Who owns the company ?” 
“What is behind it?” These 
questions are asked in apprais- 
ing the soundness of a business 
and in determining its aims. 


The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company is 
owned by more than 270,000 
people living in every state in 
the Union. Could the stock- 
holders of the Bell System be 
gathered to one place, they 
would equal the population of 
a city about the size of Provi- 
dence or Denver. 


They constitute a representa- 
tive cross-section of American 
citizenship. Among them, of 
course, are bankers and men of 
large affairs; for the idea of 


AMERICAN 


toward Better Service 


ownership in the Bell System 
appeals to sound business judg- 
inent and a trained sense of 
values. 


In this community of owners 
are the average man and woman, 
the storekeeper, the clerk, the 
salesman, the professional man, 
the farmer and the housewife— 
users of the telephone who with 
their savings have purchased a 
share in its ownership. The 
average individual holding is 
but twenty-six shares. 


No institution is more popu- 
larly owned than the Bell 
System, none has its shares dis- 
tributed more widely. In the 
truest sense it is owned by those 
it serves. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


ownership of the Bell System. 


TY hemes is music. Whether you buy it in the Century Edition, or 
in a fifty-cent edition—it’s the same. 

in the price! Century Edition costs you 15¢ a copy—for all the 
world’s best music, beautifully printed on the finest of paper—every 
note certified to be correct, as the master wrote it! 


Century offers you over 2200 compositions like “Rigoletto,” “Prelude,” 
“Canzonetta,” “Flower Song,” “Hungarian Rhap 
‘ou buy them, be sure you specify Century. Patronize the Century 
Century’s low price is possible only because of 
his small profit. If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 
Catalog of over 22 
on request. (Century’s Canadian price, 20c.) 
Ask your dealer to show you Martin’s “Rudiments for the 
Piano,”’ Jahn’s ‘Rudiments for the Violin,.”? and Mar- 
tin’s “Scales and Chords.’’ Used by all modern teachers, 
Century Music Publishing Co., 247 W. 40th St.. N. Y. 


The only difference is 


2200 Compositions 


y,” etc! When 


Complete 
classicaland popular standard compositions free 
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she told herself. Somehow it’s happened 
all at once. It must be due to thog 
cumulative causes that dad used to talk 
about. He always was a wise old man,” 

For the next few minutes she enjoyed 
herself, strutting a bit as she walked and 
throwing her chest out. “T’ll teach he 
to leave my husband alone!” she proudly 
told herself. 

But the job wasn’t finished yet. Mel 
lately had turned a bit sulky—blinking at 
her from behind his horn-rimmed pee. 
tacles as though he didn’t know what to 
make of her. On the quiet Beth liked this, 
Every young wife does. 

“Tf I could only give that woman one 
more good jolt now,” she thought, “I don't 
believe she’d ever bother me again as long 
as she lived . . . Then I could make wp 
with Mell, and he would have had his 
lesson, too.” 

Step by step she worked back to her 
starting point—that it was Mrs. Moyers 
vanity which was her weakest point. 

_ “Tf she only had another husband——” 
Beth thoughtfully smiled. And then all at 
once she got it, one of those thrills of in- 
spiration which seem too good to be true. 
She thought it over all that morning, and 
in the afternoon she went to see Aunt 
Anna about it. Aunt Anna listened, and 
chuckled, and then began to laugh, section 
by section as one might say, until she was 
laughing inclusively with Homeric effect, 

“Don’t!” she pleaded at last. “When- 
ever I laugh this way, I—I have to suffer.” 

“Cumulative causes,” quoth Beth. 

“Don’t!” said Aunt Anna, and had to 
suffer again in her majestic old diaphragm 
—itself due to cumulative causes of no 
small importance. ‘Of course anybody 
can see that the woman’s having a bad 
time of it lately,” she finally went on. “I 
met her this morning when she was out 
shopping, and she looked positively frayed, 
my dear—positively ragged.” 

“T’ll teach her to leave my husband 
alone!” said Beth. 

“That’s the girl!” said Aunt Anna ad- 
miringly. ‘Old Betsy Parsons will never 
be dead while you’re alive. And now for 
the date. What do you say to next Thurs- 
day evening? I think I can round every- 
body up by then.” 

“All right,” said Beth, her voice far 
away, her mind already upon the dress she 
would wear. 

“Next Thursday evening then. And 
if I don’t mistake my guess, we’re going to 
see some fun . .-.” 


Next Thursday evening happened to be 
one of those nights which nature stages 
now and then as though she took a benef- 
icent interest in man’s affairs. The stars 
were out like the proverbial jewels and the 
night was balmy—one of those n‘ghts when 
a pineapple shrub has a heavenly smell, 
and it isn’t safe for young men to play the 
mandolin. And in this setting Mell and 
Beth were giving a housewarming, with 
strings of lanterns between the trees, and 
caterers from Boylston Street in the 
kitchen, and Muller’s Melody Boys in the 
library, and guests all over the house. 
The veranda had been cleared _ for 
dancing—a good, wide veranda, and having 
a pleasant little angle around the comer 
where the wall-flowers couldn’t look—@ 
pleasant little angle, say, where one co 
dance into temporary oblivion with 4 
pleasant little partner, and look at the 
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moon or down at the bay, and either speak 
deeply or breathe deeply according to the 
moment’smood. 

Technically speaking, it was Beth’s in- 
troduction to Peterborough; and although 
most of them there had already seen her, 
they hadn’t seen her in her Parisian 
Paisley, and Beth went over big. Aunt 
Anna, so to speak, was her sponsor, and if 
you remember the Council Rock in ‘The 
Jungle Book,” you could almost imagine 
Aunt Anna calling out to the Pack every 
so often; “Look her over well. Look her 
over well; oh, ye wolves!” 

They looked Mell over, too, of course, 
but he was relegated more or less to the 
background, as husbands are at a time like 
this, blinking a little behind his horn- 
rimmed spectacles, no inconsiderable figure 
himself in the black and white of his 
evening dress, but more than a little un- 
easy at the general waves of admiration 
which were beating on Beth’s shore. 

“Fasily the prettiest girl here,” he told 
himself, his heartstrings tightening and 
thrumming a painful but musical chord. 
“{—I wonder if the Moyers will come.” 

At least Mrs. Moyer came, arriving late, 
which was one of her dramatic tricks—a 
slow entrance, gliding, serpentine, sure of 
herself. Her husband, it seemed, might 
drop in later. 

Thus Mrs. Moyer in champagne-colored 
silk and a scarlet fan, scarlet ear drops and 
a rose in her hair; and as Aunt Anna 
miraculously found her a seat on the edge 
of the veranda where they could watch the 
dancers, a momentary hush seemed to fall 
over the Pack, and it only needed the 
slightest touch of fancy to imagine that 
heads were raised here and there, and lips 
were curled, and eyes gleamed brightly. 

“Beth will be along in a minute or two,” 
said Aunt Anna. ‘You can say heuo io 
her then. I think I saw her a minute ago, 
dancing with one of the boys.” 

She had hardly finished speaking when 
Beth came floating along with Billy Ahrens, 
and truth to tell, it must have been.an 
awful blow for Mrs. Moyer. For the 
Ahrenses themselves had once been tenants 
of Hillside Cottage, and Mrs. Moyer had 
always flattered herself that Billy Ahrens’s 
scalp was one of the ornaments that hung 
from her girdle—had flattered herself that 
Hillside Cottage meant so much that was 
tragic in poor Billy’s life that he would 
never set foot there again. And there he 
was, dancing with Beth Wykoff, and 
evidently trying to make some sort of a 
fool impression on her! 

Again if you had been there you might 
have noticed a momentary hush fall over 
the Pack. 

“They dance well together; don’t they!” 
said Aunt Anna, turning to Mrs. Moyer. 

“To be perfectly frank,” said Mrs. 
Moyer, “I wasn’t watching.” 

“Oh, my dear! I think that’s lovely— 
to be perfectly frank!” 

Which can be construed, of course, two 
ways from the middle. You could almost 
hear the Pack smacking their lips over it. 

Technically, Mrs. Moyer should have 
sought her hostess when the dance was 
over—but she didn’t. Perhaps she thought 
there would be more time. Another dance 
Was soon started, though, and the next 
thing Mrs. Moyer knew, Beth had come 
floating into view with Max Keasby’s arm 
around her. 


That was Jolt Number Two. Before 


A. F. B. A. House No. 115 


Designed by Christian F. Rosberg 


This is one of the fifty attractive and distinctive 
houses shown in “The Home of Beauty” 


Homes of Beauty and Durability 


IME enhances the charm of the Face Brick house 

as age enriches the beauty of its color tones. The 
passing years exact little toll, for the Face Brick house 
is truly the permanent, economical house. It lasts for 
generations; its repair and upkeep charges are negli- 
gible; it requires painting only around doors and win- 
dows; it saves insurance costs; and lowers fuel bills. 
Every home-builder will be interested in the facts 
about the Face Brick house, as told in “The Story of 
Brick.” For your copy, address American Face Brick 
Association, 1744 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The ery oft Brick” is an attractive booklet 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 

} embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. These houses are unusual 
i and distinctive in design, economical to build, 
| and convenient in floor plan. ‘‘Face Brick Bun- 
galow and Small House Plans” are issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses. The entire set for one dollar; any one 


complete working drawings at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of |, 


Face Brick houses, pope two stories, represent- 
ing a wide variety of arc 

terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings for these 
houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 
twenty attractive original fireplace designs, for 
which complete plans may be purchased for one 
dollar, and twenty-five pictures of fireplaces de- 
signed by well-known architects. Also an article 
on fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 


itectural styles and in- 
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In The Newly Papered Room 
Hang up your pictures and other 
wall ornaments, with 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads— Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to use. Protect your walls. 


10c Pkts, ‘ise. 
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IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
Learn law with only instita- 


was given for 


years at resident classes of this 


coll 
CONFERRED. 


success in business. Law 


business men in demand. 

rse covers 
paration for bar examinat 
tee if not satisfied. Low f. 


Write for 
EGE OF LAW 
rm St., Chicago 


year universi 


Money back guaran 
rms, includes complete 1 


y, text material and all expenses 
Dearbo 


GREE OF iL. B. 
One year busi- 
ness law course prepares you for 


re- 


The Hand 


Can Also Swing The Brush 
WHITING- 


BRUSHES 


Insure even tempers on odd jobs. 


AMS 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING - J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years and the 


Largest in the World 
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THE SECRET 
OF DRAWING 


E’LL tell you the secret of draw- 

ing right here! It is learning of 
correct principles, observation, prac- 
tice and perseverance. Ask any suc- 
cessful artist and he'll tell you the 
same. 

No marvelous “secret” of drawing 
exists that will make you a success 
overnight. In any line of endeavor 
where the hand and the eye must 
be skilled, practice is essential. But 
there is a great difference between 
just “practice” and scientific practice 
that develops your talent on a sure 


| 
foundation by the quickest possible 4 


“ 


method. The Federal Course does 
this in a truly fascinating manner, 


that makes your work a pleasure! 


| Develop Your Talent 
_atHomeinSpareTime 4 


| 
No previous training or experience ! 
is needed for the Federal Course, iy 
which cle arly explains each step, and | | 
gives you individual personal crit- 
icisms on all your lessons. It has # 


developed the cruc dest of beginners into com- 
mercial artists earning good incomes,—in a 


fraction of the time they would otherwise 

have taken. Well-trained artis ts earn $590, { 
$75, $100, $150 a wee and sometimes | 
even more. It is thorough iy "worth your while ME 
to train your ability, if you like to draw, | \ 


for thousands of business firms pay millions i 
of dollars annually for good advertising de- | 
signs and drawings. 
Leading designers, artists 
panies and hundreds of 
Students ave enthusiastically 
Federal Training. Among Federal Authors, 
whose help you get exclusively in the Federal 
Course, are many of the best known artists 
and designers in America 


Get this Free Book 
‘““YOUR FUTURE”’ 


If you are in earnest about learning te 
draw, send 6c in stamps today for this book. 
It is beautifully illustratcd in colors, and 
tells every detail you need to know about the 
Federal Course. It shows work of 
Federal Students, many of whol 


illustrating com- 
‘successful Federal 
endorsed 


the course costs* 
while studying: 
The Federal 
Course is aimed at 
practical results 
—and gets them. 
Fill out, mail cou- 
pon NOW, kindly 
stating your age 
and occupa- 

tion. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
255 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me ‘*‘Your Future,’ 
6c in stamps. 


* for which I enclose 


Aunt 


the Ahrenses had taken Hillside Cottage, 
the Keasbys had been the tenants, and had 


suddenly moved because Mrs. Moyer had ' 


played the flame too well, and Max had 
nearly singed his wings. Still, he must 
have gotten over it completely, for as he 
danced past Leila Moyer and she gave him 
a languishing look he nodded in-a rather 
surprised way—one of those nods which 
say, “It séems-to me that your face is 
vaguely familiar, but I don’t recall your 
name just now.”” And a moment later he 
had disappeared with Beth into that 
romantic little angle aforesaid. 

“Well!” exclaimed Aunt Anna in her 
heartiest voice. ‘I never thought that of 
Max Keasby. He wouldn’t even recognize 
us—cut us dead!” 

Here and there a snicker, only half re- 
pressed, arose from the Pack. 

Mrs. Moyer began slowly. to fan. herself, 
and that is a dangerous sign at times, more 
or less analogous to the lashing of the tail 
by which certain members of a fur-bearing 
family work up a pressure of steam. Her 
fan was still slowly going when Ned 
Vanderpool appeared from nowhere and 
cut in on Max Keasby; and when you hear 
that the Vanderpools weré the first tenants 
of Hillside Cottage to move before their 
lease had expired, you can begin to get 
some faint idea of the vigor of the thrusts 
which Beth was dealing to Leila Moyer 
that night—“right straight in the vanity, 
my dear!” 

“Old Home Week,” said a deep-voiced 
female somewhere in the window back of 
Mrs. Moyer. ‘You know, they all lived 
here once.” 

This was greeted with an open laugh—a 
laugh which had such an effect upon Mrs. 
Moyer’s ears that in color they began to 
match her fan. 

Another fox-trot started, but no one 
came for Leila. Her eyes were on Mell. 
Indeed, you could almost imagine her using 
telepathy upon him, but Mell had thoughts 
for no one but his wife. His own experi- 
ment over, he wasn’t responding to any 
outside influence. 

“That’s the worst of getting old,” an- 
Anna to Mrs. Moyer. 
“Nobody wants to dance with us—but 
then I suppose we’ve all had our day.” 

Mrs. Moyer arose and gave Aunt Anna 
a horrible look—a look which the Pack re- 
marked and enjoyed to the full. Perhaps 
Mrs. Moyer saw some of their faces then 
and knew they were out to kill if they 
could—knew that she, who had harried so 
many, was now being hunted herself. 
Walking as calmly as she could, she went 
in, thinking that Mell might follow. 

“Did you ever!” said a delighted voice. 

“That look she gave Mrs. Shaw—I 
thought I’d have died!”’ 

“Did you hear me tell her it was Old 
Home Week?” 

“Did you hear what I said about old 
women having no one to dance with?” 

“T thought she’d have enough of it!” 

In the hall Leila Moyer found it hard to 
breathe, hearing all and, what was worse, 
being able to answer nothing. It was the 
last taunt which stirred her into activity. 

“T’ll show them if I’ve had enough of 
it!” she thought, and biting her teeth to- 
gether she stepped out on the veranda in 


We promised you an H. C. 
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time to see her husband, who had j 
arrived, bowing to Beth and evidelt 
about to dance with her. This was too 
much. She couldn’t stop the others, 
here at last was someone she could handle 

“Willis!” she called. 

Beth whispered something to him, and 
his right arm gravely went around her. 

“Willis!” called Mrs. Moyer in a ui 
voice. 

Again Mr. Moyer paid no attention, 
here and there the Pack began to laugh: 
Mrs. Moyer stood it for about as long ag 
it might take you to count five,-and then 
she suddenly ceased to be a social huinay’ 
being. She returned to the elementaliat 

“Willis!” she said, marching across the 
floor and seizing him by the elbow 
“Didn’t you hear me?” 

It was, of course, frightful; you ey 
imagine the way the Pack blessed their 
stars that they were there to see. 

“What do you want?” asked Mr. Moves 

“IT want you to fetch my black scarf" 

“Wait till I’m through, please. I wauit 
this dance with Mrs. Wykoff.” 

For one moment it was nip and tuck, 
but civilization scored a minor: tri 
“Dance with her, then, you fool!” said 
Mrs. Moyer, and went off home in a huh 


When the last guest had gone—which 
was Aunt Anna—Beth and Mell sat up for 
a time and talked it over in the imme: 
morial manner. 

“Well,” said Beth, 
launched—socially.” 

Mell didn’t deny it. He didn’t feeltike 
denying anything just then. ‘Wasn't 
Mrs. Moyer funny!” he said at last. 9 

“Wasn’t she!” said Beth, and laughs d, 
knowing from Mell’s voice how thoroughly 
he had been cured. DS 

“Lost her temper or something, did 
she?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. Cumulative causes, I 
Father always said that they got ev 
body in the end. Aunt Anna thinks shelf 
move. Funny—isn’t it?—that she who hag 
madeé so many others’ move will 

W 


have to move herself now 


“we seem to te 


what are you looking at, Mell?” pe 
“I’m looking at you,” he said. “St 
do look beautiful.”’ 


“Ah, go on!” 

“Yes, you do! No wonder they al 
wanted. to dance with you! a 

“It must be this Paris dress that strikes 


you tonight.” 
“Oh, no, it isn’t,” he earnestly assured 
her. “It isn’t the dress.” lS 
“The shawl then?” 


“No; it isn’t the shawl.” ‘oe 
“The way my hair’s done?” 
“No; it isn’t that.” 

“New shoes and stockings?”’ 

“N-no; it ‘isn’t those, either. 

“Mell, she said, suddenly rounding 
eyes, “you don’t suppose it’s cumulative 
causes; do you? . . 

She slept late the next morning, and 
when she went downstairs she found Mell 
on a chair in the library taking down the 
picture of the Young Alchemist. , 

“Going to move it?” she asked. - > 5 


“Ves,” he said, blinking. very hard in: 


“T think I'll take it over to the 
It seems to be out of place here.” 


deed. 
office. 
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—we're sorry it had to be postponed until next month 


—but you have one more pleasure to look forward to 
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DAVID BELASCO’S 


Artistic Influence in Motion Pictures 
DAVID BELASCO—the man who for a 


generation has captivated patrons of the 
Spoken Drama—has yielded to the insistent 
appeal that his dramatic genius should be 
perpetuated in Motion Pictures for the 
entertainment and inspiration of all people 
for all time. 


And BELASCO has chosen to express his 
matchless art exclusively through. 


‘Warner Bros. Classics of the Screen 


The outstanding successes of Belasco’s career 
are being re-created in “Warner Studios 
under the supervision of Mr. Belasco. 


Now you will see pictures so beyond-the- 
ordinary that you will forget the canvas 
before you and feel the heart-grip of the 
master producer. 


David Belasco’s association with Warner 

Bros. is the long-sought triumph of the 

Silent Drama—the final proof of Warner 
leadership. 


Watch for the first three Belasco produc- 
tions—‘‘Tiger Rose’“—‘‘The Gold Diggers’ — 
“Daddies.” The name WARNER is always 
a guarantee of an entertainment you will 
thoroughly enjoy. 


re.” “Little Johnny Jones” ‘‘How to Educate a Wife”’ ‘*The Gold Diggers”’ ‘**‘Lover’s Lane”’ 
‘Broadway After Dark” ‘Lucretia Lombard”’ “Babbitt” ‘*An Unloved Wife” 
‘Tiger Rose”’ ‘*Cornered”’ ‘*The Tenth Woman”’ ‘‘Daddies”’ 
‘‘Beau Brummel”’ Age of Innocence” ‘‘Being Respectable’’ ‘*The Printer’s Devil” 


WARNER BROS. 


18 NEW ‘‘CLASSICS OF 


‘‘George Washington, Jr.” 


We have a limited b 
vures of DAVID BELASCO 


THE SCREEN’’ SEASON 1923-1924 


‘‘The Country Kid”’ 


of 
which 


cost on request of readers of this publication, 


WARNER BROS. PICTURES, INC. 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Philadelphia 
DIAMONDS 
PEARLS 


Mounted into 


RINGS BAR PINS BRACELETS 
PENDANTS... NECKLACES 


Patrons who are visiting the Easterm Coast are 
invited to inspect this marvelous Collection 


THE 


GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


Mailed to any part of the World upon reqvest 
may be vsed as a text book on the latest, 
best and most authentic styles in 


JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVER | 


CHINA 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Samples wpon request with 
THE ETIQUETTE.WEDDING STATIONERY 


A Book- describing in detail the correct use of 
Wedding Stationery and Visiting Cards 


Containing complete story ork 
the origin and history of that '¥ 
wonderful instrument—the 


SAXOPHONE 


This book tells you whentouseSax- ¢ 
ophone—singly, in quartettes, in sex-\y 
tettes, or in regular band; howtoplay ¥ 
from cello partsin orchestraandmany § 
other things you would liketoknow. We 
he Buescher Saxophone is the easiest 
of all wind instruments to play. With 
the aid of the first three lessons, which 
are sent without charge, the scale can be mastered in 
an hour; in afew weeks you can be playing popular 
music. The Saxophone is the most lar instrument 
for Home Entertainment, Church, ge or School, or 
for Orchestra Dance Music. 
You may try any Buescher Saxo- 
Easy to pay phone, Trumpet ,Trom- 
bone or other Instrument 6 days in your own home. If 
satisfied, pay for it by easy payments. Mention instru- 
ment i ited in w ding for Free Book. 
CHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
eRUESCHER B in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1490 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your 
own home and give him a better education 
than if he went out to day school. It furnishes 
the lessons, all books and materials and guides 
and supervises the work. Established over 25 
years ago, it is successfully teaching thou- 
sands of pupils from 4 to 12 years of age 
scattered over the entire face of the globe 
and its methods and courses of study are 
world famous. Write for information to : 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
4 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


“You wait, young woman!” he said 
ominously, and the threat in his voice was 
not wholly a part of the game. 

“N-no!” said Sally, shaking her head 
at him and cutting the water with her 
paddle.--You’re the person who’s going 
to do the waiting, old deah!”’ 


There was no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that the war was over. Sally had made a 
complete victory. If Gene Markham was 
even more attentive and charming to 
Nan, it was only by way of apology, and 
all three of them—and all the rest of 
Marsden—knew it. 

But the thing that Marsden did not 
know was that Sally’s victory had left 
young Markham extraordinarily uncon- 
quered. There was nothing of the devoted 
lover, the humble adorer, in his attitude 
towards her. This time, in Sally’s career 
of conquest, the object of her wiles was not 
behaving at all according to rule. 

Gene, frankly interested in Sally, had 
turned all his interest into a desire to 
teach her a lesson, to call her bluff. His 
pride was most uncomfortably dampened 
by the fact that she had, not only against 
his will, but even while he watched, fully 
cognizant of her little game, captured his 
interest and imagination. He was not 
conscious of any particular liking for her, 
only of a fascination and a distinct desire 
to give her little nose a well deserved rub 
in that dirt with which she was so familiar 
at second hand. And if, in other battles, 
Sally had been ruthless, guilty of breaking 
many of the rules of sportsmanship, of 
encouraging tender passages only to shatter 
them with mockery, Gene was equally 
ruthless. Through all her two dozen 
years Sally had said anything, however 
unkind and smarting, that served her 
purpose—and now that little procedure 
was being handed back to her. 

At first Sally was confused by this 
unprecedented turn of affairs. She was 
completely unarmed for such a battle; 
she was as bewildered at Gene’s shifting 
moods, his thrusts and laughter, as many 
a man had been at hers. But at least it 
lifted her from her despondency, and 
when, two days after Gene had so re- 
luctantly kissed her, she realized that he 
was actually trying to make her un- 
comfortable, a firm resolve banished every 
bit of her moodiness. 

If Gene wanted war he should have it, 
and since that reluctant embrace had not 
been surrender enough, there was only 
one thing to do. She would make Gene 
Markham fall in love with her and admit 
it, make him ask her to marry him—or 
face her first defeat. 

He was to return to New York early 
on Sunday morning, and for the first time 
in her experience with men Sally was not 
at all sure that she could toss a rock into 
the machinery of his plans. The “show- 
down” would have to come by Saturday, 
the moment when she would hear from his 
lips those three familiar words and let 
them sweep over her memory like a rain- 
storm over parched country, wiping away 
the less flattering words he had said. 

During that week Sally Delano worked 
overtime. Everything that a young 
woman can do to make a man fall in love 
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Sally Is Called 


(Continued from page 47) 


with her, Sally did—and a few more things 
that she invented on the spur of the 
moment. That the love towards which she 
was working might be but fleeting, might 
be, in fact, more an emotion caused by her 
studied alluring than by any real feeling 
of affection, did not, at the time, bother 
her in the least. She studied Gene 
as a scientist studies the isolation of some 
peculiarly virulent germ, and daily he 
found himself unwillingly more fascinated 
by her. By the end of the week she had 
learned more about the theater than she 
had ever known about anything—except 
possibly men. She amazed him by her 
interest in it, her swift comprehension, 
her intelligent questioning. And she 
amazed herself by this first preoccupation 
with a thing more or less abstract, and 
by the glow that came over her when she 
was in Gene Markham’s company. She 
had never before looked prettier, never 
been so strangely, illogically contented. 

Saturday night was the dance at the 
country club; Gene and the Sturtevants 
had dined with the Delanos, and Gene had 
been sincerely absorbed in his young hostess 
throughout the early evening. Deliber- 
ately she had waited until after dinner 
to put on her gown for the dance; the gray 
dinner frock had been a soft background to 
intellectual companionship; the evening 
dress had small appeal to the intellect. 
Sally. had chosen, for this last gown, a 
creation that was slightly. Victorian—a 
tight little bodice, low-cut, revealing 
rounded shoulders; the faintest suggestion 
of a bustle; a demureness that enhanced 
her charm. It was the sort of dress that is 
one hundred percent female. Even her 
short hair had been caught in a heavily 
meshed golden net, supplemented by curls 
and puffs, arranged into a womanly coiffure. 

She saw the start in Gene Markham’s 
eyes when she came slowly into the room; 
she submitted gracefully to his separating 
her from the others and taking her ahead, 
in her small car, to the club-house. 

It was halfway between her home and 
the club that it happened, that unexpected, 
unprecedented thing that precipitated the 
events of the evening. Gene had been 
driving slowly, talking in a low voice. 


Sally recognized the symptoms, and when. 


his hand, in accepted fashion, reached 
out to cover hers, hers was waiting. The 
car dragged more and more slowly, and 
he stopped it by the clump of tall elm trees 
on the edge of the Averys’ grounds and 
kissed her. 

“Gosh, Sally, I do like you a lot!” he 
said softly. 

The expectancy, the thrills of imminent 
triumph, seemed swept away from Sally 
with shattering abruptness; her breath 
caught, and for a moment the whole 
world seemed to freeze into immobility. 

“Sally, I 

Her hand clutched at his sleeve. “Don’t, 
Gene!” 

She sat rigidly, looking straight ahead, 
wondering what had happened to her. 
It seemed hours before her mind began 
slowly to function again. He had said he 
liked her—liked her! It was so thoroughly 
the reverse of what she had. expec 
and what she had been feéling’ . s+ 
Liking! Had aman evér told Sally Delano 
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On Shell Pyralin and Amber 
Pyralin the decoration is in 
gold—on Ivory Pyralin, in 
black, blue or lavender. 


SHELL 
Pyralin 


NEMOURS 


Nemours «+ a new Pyralin pattern 
with the name-stamp on each piece 


—-sister to the world-famous Du Barry 
Pattern and to the graceful La Belle, 
Nemours combines distinctive origi- 
nality with that sturdy usefulness and 
that life-long beauty which are char- 
acteristic of all Pyralin toiletware. 


The set you start today can grow through the 
years to come. Added pieces always match. 
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You'd 
Make Good” 


“T. ALWAYS pent you had it in you to get 
ahead. But.for a time I was-afraid 
your natural would be wasted 
because you had never trained yourself 
to do any one thing well. - 

“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew. you’d. make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of. the future. 
I knew your employers couldn’t help but 
notice the difference in your work. 

“Think what this last promotion means! 
More money—more comforts—more of 
everything worth while. Tom, those 
hours you spent on that I. C..S..course 
were the best investment you ever made.” 


Ho” about you? Are you always going to work 
for a small.salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 
to get ahead in a big way? It all depends on what 
you do with your spare time. 


Opportunity knocks—this time in the form of that 
familiar I. C. S. coupon. It may seem like a little 
thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 
jobs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 


Mark and mail it today and without cost or obliga- 
tion, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 2521-B, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
whi have marked an 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Industrial Management Advertising 
Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 


Business Law and 

Banking and Banking Law Business en 

P.A.) (Civil Serv 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
feed, Secretary High School Subjects 

|Business Spanish French Illustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Blue Print Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Llectric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Chemistry Pharmacy 
Civil Enginee Automobile 
Surveying and. rine Airplane Engine 
|Metallurey 


Agriculture and Pou ltry 
Steam Engineering a ‘Radio Mathematics 
Name.......... 
Street’ 3-27-23 
tings 


Persons residing ‘in “Canada “Should. ‘send this coupon ‘to the 

International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
ontreal, Canada. 


Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, ‘Dept. D, Malden, Mass 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


50 Dollars a week for your 
Spare time—No Canvassing—Experi- 
Write today for 


415 to 


ence Unnecessary. 


that he /iked her before?) She looked up 
at him, almost shyly, and her eyes clung 
to that strange new softness of his face. 

She liked him, too—liked him! And he 
was going away in the morning; they 
had wasted two whole weeks in a silly, 
vulgar game, when they might have been 
friends. The thought of that day on the 
‘island, that day-when she had lured him 
on to kiss her,“brought a sudden bright 
surge of red to her cheeks. If only her 
mind would work more quickly! Why 
should she be ashamed of that? Hadn’t 
she kissed a dozen men? The blush 
deepened until it smarted, and her eyes 
fell away from his face. 

“Let’s go on,” she said, and Gene, 
puzzled by her unexpected behavior, but 
with the whole evening ahead, said 
“Right-o” and started the motor. 

The road slipped hypnotically  be- 
neath them, and Sally leaned back, 
watching it through half closed eyes. 
She was strangely content, and more than 
that, uninterested in the rest of the eve- 
ning that lay ahead,of. them. She felt 
tired, without any actual feeling of fatigue, 
tired of laughing when she didn’t want to, 
of saying provocative Sally-things and 
darting alluring Sally-glances. She was 
wondering if there was any excuse she 
could give to go home and to sleep, with 
the peacefulness of the moment caught in 
her heart, before the laughter and jazz of 
the evening shattered it. 

But the wide lighted windows of the 
clubhouse were before them; Gene brought 
the car beside the line of earlier arrivals, 
and she stepped out silently. 

It was as though a mist lay between her 
and the others; she danced and talked, 
drank punch and even sat out on the 
veranda in the moonlight, but she was 
vague and quiet. She was glad when 
her mother called her, at the end of a 
dance, and drew her across to one of the 
windows. 

“Will you do something for me, Sally? 
I promised your father I’d go down to the 
Elm Street house today and get some 
papers of his, and I forgot all about it. 
They’re in a blue envelope in my room. 
Would you and Mr. Markham go over 
now? It’llonlytakeaminute. The key’s 
in my bag.” 

Sally nodded, and when she found Gene 
and _ explained "her errand, her preoccu- 
pation hid from her the gleam in his eyes. 

For two hours Gene had found his 
temper steadily mounting. He resented 
that wave of tenderness that had swept 
over him in the car, a tenderness that had 
been called forth deliberately by the girl 
at his side. He hadn’t understood her 
behavior since then, and he didn’t like to 
be mystified. Sally had keen, for two 
weeks now, deliberately leading him on, 
trying quite frankly to keep him to herself, 
and now she was acting as though they 
had only just met! Had she forgotten 
that kiss, all the things she had said to 
him? He didn’t know what her game 
was, but he was as alert, as wide awake, 
as she was dreamy. When they reached 
the house their moods were as widely 
separated as the poles; Sally felt even a 
greater pleasure at this sudden new beauty 
life had taken on, as they looked up at the 
ivy-covered facade of the great brick 
mansion, with the moonlight streaming 
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over its closed shutters; she was glad that 
Gene was with her, glad that she was 
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alive. She had forgotten their forme 
relationship, in the flood of these sem 
new emotions that possessed her. 

But Gene had forgotten nothing, As 
Sally unlocked the outer door and sna 
on the lights in the hall, he chuckleday 
anticipation. He might have known, that 
Sally hadn’t given up the chase! Bugip 
hadn’t thought she had nerve eno ugh for 
this! He hadn’t realized before that. the 
house was empty . . 

The broad entrance hall, with 
solemn paintings of dead Delanos: cits 
shadowy length, had the musty smelh of 
closed house, and their footsteps. echibed 
as they walked along it. Gene’s heart 
was thumping excitedly and_ his ‘eyes 
never left the lovely figure of the gig 
who shared this loneliness with him, 

“I’ve got to go upstairs,” Sally said. 
“Do you want to come with me?” 

Up the broad stairs, past the stilled clock 
on the landing, silently.. Sally. felt s 
she had never been so alive to bea 
after the clash of-the jazz orchestra, | 
shrill voices at. the -country club, ® 
absolute silence made: her: feel almost 
faint. “Those are my. rooms,” she said 
casually, nodding at an open door. 

Gene stepped across the threshold and 
looked about him, smiling. ‘They were in 
an octagonal living room, with leaded 
windows and a multitude of photographs 
upon the paneled walls; through an open 
door they could see her bedroom, as it 
dubitably feminine as her gown. Even 
in the mustiness of the closed house there 
pervaded that fragrance of a woman's 
room; Gene’s grin widened as his eyes 
took in the ruffled curtains of rose taffeta, 
the sea-blue rug, the dressing table with 
its countless bottles. Then he laughed, 

“Alone at last!” he said 
and held out his arms. 

Sally backed away from him, eyes 
denly widened. ‘Don’t be silly! yy? 

Gene was smiling, but not with 
friendly expression she had been holdi 
close to her heart, and the sound of hig 
voice shattered her mood. It was 


waking up from an impossibly i 


dream to an almost impossibly @ 
reality. In that instant Sally  realiz 
just what Gene was thinking, realized with 
a sweeping rush of shame just who 
were and just what game they had bees 
playing. She must have been insanéf@ 
let him come with her! Her lashes dropped 
instinctively to hide her eyes. 

“You do like stage settings, don’t a“ 
Sally?” Gene was ‘asking 
wrote French farce, now . . : 

“Please, Gene...” 

She put her hand up to steady. 7 and 
stood in the doorway. It was all- ovat 
now—that brief interval in which shetiad 
forgotten that she was Sally Dela 
Sally Delano, whose hand was. rat 
against all men and all women, Selly, 
the constant hunter, the incorrigible. flirt 
of Marsden! And this man, this man fate 
ing her and staring with the look in his 
eyes of a small boy who saves the frosting 
of his cake until the last, was Gene 
Markham, who had said he liked her . . - 

“Lord, you're a lovely thing!” he said 
now. “Sally, you’re about the most 
perfect specimen I’ve ever seen in my life!” 
She winced, and he grinned unpityingly. 
Why should he have mercy now, when 
she was probably only playing? “Ohy 
Sally!” His arms wound about her, and 
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Something new in glove silk underwear! Of course, 
you've learned the luxury (and economy, 

Vanity Fair—the smartest silk underwear. 

you know their remarkable new fabric ‘“VANITI- 
SILK"? Besides being beguilingly beautiful, with 
its dainty shadow striping, “VANITISILK,” unlike 
other glove silk, keepsits lengthafter being laundered. 


Think what this means! The next time you buy 
silk underwear, ask for vest No. 622 and knicker 
No. 2601 (pictured above). Vanity Fair's sports 
bloomers and pettiskirts can also be had in “VANI- 
TISILK.” This Fall they are more attractive than 
ever. We'll be glad to send you illustrations and 
tell you where to get them, in case you don’t know 


VANITY FAIR SILK MILLS, Reading, Pa. 
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WRAP-AROUND 


HE Wraparound isa Corset 

without any lacings any- 
where. It fits better without lac- 
ings than any laced corset with 
them. 

Note the smooth, flat back; the 
beautifully fitting front, the two 
panels of just enough elastic in 
just the right place. 

No imitation can take the place 
of the Wrap-around, the original 
and only real corset without lac- 
ings, perfectly-fitting and there- 
fore INVISIBLE. 


Srvze 153, illustrated, is for 
average figures. 


Slende Average Curved 
Figure, di re Figur 


Send for folder of Warner’s Wrap- 
arounds for stout-type, slender-type, 
average-type and curved-type figures. 
Prices $1.50 up. 

Wrap-arounds are made only by the Warner 
Brothers Co., 347 Madison Ave., New York; 
367 W. Adams St., Chicago; 28 Geary St., San 
Francisco. Made also in Canada by The Warner 
Brothers Co., Montreal. 


she felt herself being kissed more vehe- 
mently than she had ever been kissed in 
her life. ‘‘You’re so delightfully out- 
rageous, Sally Delano!” 

“Please . . .” But what could she 
say? He wouldn’t believe her. And 
somewhere, deep within her, a voice told 
Sally that perhaps she deserved even this. 

He held her more firmly, and lifted her 
chin so that he looked directly into her 
eyes. ‘“Wasn’t it lucky that this errand 
had to be done tonight?” he demanded. 
“My last night! Oh, Sally!” 

“Let me go!” she said fiercely, pushing 
against him with all her strength. 

He kissed her again before he answered. 
“You knew how empty and romantic the 
house was, didn’t you, little Sally? We 
could be quite alone!” She was trembling 
in his grasp, and he laughed. ‘Why, 
Sally, I didn’t know you were even a little 
bit in love with me! ' I thought you were 
just playing—to spite Nan. Men are 
fools, aren’t they, Sally? But women . . .” 

She was wrenching against the strength 
of his arms. “Gene Markham, you let me 
go! Ihate you! I 

“Why, Sally, you’re acting like sweet 
sixteen and never been kissed! And you’re 
not sixteen, are you? Weren’t you telling 
me how old and experienced you were 
only a few days ago? And I imagine there 
are several young men around here who 
can testify that you’ve been kissed—and 
not on the cheek, either!” - 
Sally had been trembling with anger and 
sudden fright, but now she became limp 
in his arms, and as he released her she 
sank in a dejected heap to the floor and 
began tocry softly. She wanted to demand 
of him how he dared talk to her like that— 
and she couldn’t because she knew! She 
had led him on to just such a mood, and 
she hadn’t been clever enough to ward off 
the reckoning. Why, this might have 
happened to her a dozen times before! 

“T want to go back to the club!” she 
wailed. “I want to gohome! I at 
was cruel of him to laugh, but he was so 
sure that she was acting, that she had 
planned the whole thing. And that laugh 
whipped her to her feet. “And you call 
yourself a gentleman! You come down 
here with decent people and . . .” 

“And you call yourself a lady, Sally?” 
he asked. “To flirt with a man as you’ve 
flirted with me, and then to bring him to 
a nice empty house and 

“Oh, don’t!” Her hands went over her 
face, but not in time to hide the dark flush 
that swept over it. “Oh, I suppose I 
can’t make you believe me! That I 
didn’t think. I—I’d forgotten. I didn’t 
think you’d 

“Call your bluff?” inquired Gene cal- 
lously. He led her to a chair, sat down 
beside her. “Sally Delano, do you mean 
to sit there and tell me that in twenty- 
four years of perfectly outrageous conduct 
no one else has ever called it?” 

She shook her head miserably. 

“Well, it’s time someone did, then!’ 
The contempt that flashed over his face 
called another sob from her. But at 
least he was serious now. “Don’t you 
realize that you’ve been acting as no 
decent girl in this world would act? This 
leading men on...” He _ paused. 


“Please!” said Sally faintly. She was 
sitting erect, her face tired and white. 
“You—you’re perfectly right, Gene. I— 
I’ve been awful!” The sudden wail in 
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her voice was like that of a small child’s, 
“T don’t blame you a bit for thinking , , . 
what you thought. I don’t blame anyone. 
And—oh, I wish you didn’t! I wish I was 
dead!” 

Without the slightest pleasure she say 
the contempt fade from his face, say 
sympathy, friendliness even, sweep over 
it. Gene was convinced now, but it wag 
too late. “Sally, dear, I’m sorry, too, 
I’ve been 

She shook her head. “Don’t bother 
with me. I’m no good.” She crossed 
quickly to the door. “I’m going to get 
the papers and go home. And—please 
don’t talk to me any more.” 

They walked silently to the car, and 
Sally slipped to the wheel. Gene started 
to speak and was stopped by her “Please 
don’t, Gene.”” He watched her face and 
trembling mouth, sympathy and anxiety 
mounting with understanding. At the 
Sturtevants’ house she drew up the car, 
held out a limp hand. 

“Good by. I won’t see you again, of 
course. I—I suppose I’m grateful to 
you. You—were awfully decent!” The 
word leaped from her lips in sudden self- 
abasement, and Gene winced. But before. 
he could speak she had turned the car up 
the driveway and gone off alone into the 
night, while he looked after her. 


The new gown lay in a heap on the floor 
of Sally’s room, and Sally, a negligée over 
her underclothes, sat in an armchair, 
looking down at her folded hands. She 
had sat so ever since she came into the 
room, except for one passionate interval 
when she had stripped her mantelpiece 
bare of the row of photographs of divers 
young men and torn them into pieces. 

She was exhausted as she had never been 
exhausted, but more than that, she felt 
empty, crushed. She felt that she hated 
men more than anything else in the world, 
yet she knew that her hatred of them was 
nothing more, really, than a loathing of 
herself. As a matter of fact, men were 
rather decent. They had certainly been 
better to her than she had ever deserved! 

She twisted her fingers together until 
the pain made her wince. Why hadn't 
anyone ever told her? Why hadn’t she 
known how she looked to other people, 
what the men with whom she had played 
had really thought of her? And again 
this new honesty which had settled over 
her prevailed. People had told her—or 
tried to tell her—ever since she was 
sixteen years old. Her mother, her father, 
older women, men; even Nan Sturtevant, 
in a burst of friendliness, had remon- 
strated with her once. “You don’t know 
how it looks, Sally!” she had said. “I 
know you're straight, but there are a lot 
of people who don’t, and nothing you do 
convinces ’em.’”’ But she had laughed at 
Nan, and gone on ruthlessly. 

Shame came over her, in hot wave after 
hot wave. 

And Gene Markham! 

The real reason he had let her go home 
after her outrageous conduct in bringing 
him to that empty house was because 
contempt had crowded out every other 
emotion. What must he think of her now? 

Her lips quivered. He was leaving 
Marsden on the five o’clock train that 
morning, to keep a Sunday engagement in 
New York; she’d never see him again! 
She glanced at the clock on the mantel; 
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$1000 in 


for the best interpretation 


Tuis is one of a series of pictures 
used in the advertising of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen. Four of these 
pictures have already appeared in 
this magazine. Look them up, 
study them, read the advertise- 
ments, see how the pictures are 
used and what they illustrate. 


Then write a 25 word interpreta- 
tion of this picture in which the 
thought expressed by the picture 
is connected with the use of writ- 
ing paper. 


The best interpretation of the 
picture and the best application 
of its meaning to the use of writ- 
ing paper will win the first prize. 
Prizes will be awarded to other 
successful contestants asindicated. 


prizes 


RULES 


Please read these simple rules and follow 
them, otherwise your contribution will not 
be considered: 

1. Your interpretation must not exceed 
25 words. 

2. You may submit as many answers as 
you wish provided each answer is written 
on a separate sheet of paper. 

. All answers must be written on Eaton’s 
fiighland Linen. This paper may be ob- 
tained wherever good stationery is sold. 
If you cannot readily obtain this paper, 
or if you do not wish to buy it, send a 


postal card to the Eaton, Crane & Pike. 


Company, Pittsfield, Mass., and we will 
mail you, free of charge, a sheet of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen and a Highland Linen 
Envelope for your use in entering this 
contest. 
4 All answers must be addressed to 
‘ontest Committee, Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York, 
and must bear a post mark not later than 
midnight Friday, November 30th, 1923. 
5. No person in the employ of the Eaton, 
Crane & Pike Company, or member of 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY, New 


this picture 


1st prize 

2nd prize 

3rd prize 

2 prizes of ‘ $50 each 
4 prizes of ‘ $25 each 
100 prizes in boxes of stationery 


the family of such employee will be 

eligible to compete. 

6. If twoor more contestants send answers 

alike in thought and of equal merit, the 

full amount of the prize will be paid 
to each. 

z: The announcement of the winners will 

e made not later than February Ist, 1924. 

8. The judges who will pass upon all 

contributions and make the awards are: 

Emity Post, author of “Etiquette, the 
Blue Book of Social Usage”. 

CuarLes Dana Gipson, President, Life 
Publishing Co. 

Bruce Barton, President, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, advertising agency. 
Enter this contest. It is an opportun'ty. 

It calls for original thinking and clear, 

concise writing. It may enable you to dis- 

cover a gift you did noi know you possessed. 


York - Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Gifts That lest" 


A Great Favorite in 
Fashionable Circles 


Of all the captivating Mesh Bags cre- 
ated by WHITING & DAVIS, none has 
been so enthusiastically adopted by 
fashionable circles as this Dome Shape 
Dansant Bracelet Mesh Bag. 


Fastidious women are charmed by the 
useful novelty of this design—a tiny 
Mesh Bag (to hold Milady's trinkets) 
silver-corded to a larger bag. Its ex- 
quisite beauty and utility make this twin 
creation a fitting accessory for all social 
functions. See this design at your lead- 
ing jeweler or jewelry department. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 
Plainville Norfolk County Massachusetts 


Whiting Davis 
Mesh Bags 


In the Better Grades, 
Made of the Famous Whiting Soldered Mesh 
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‘The Rouge 
that Stays On 
until You 


Remove it 
Lasts All Day 


Ar there is a rouge that does 
not rub off. After years of 
experiment, of rejection of one tint 
after another, this new cream rouge 
—PERT—has been so perfected that it is 
absolutely water and perspiration proof. 

No longer need you hesitate to leave your 
doorstep without the inevitable rouge in 
your bag. One application of Pert lasts all 
day or evening through. Even constant 
powdering will not effect Pert, yet it vanishes 
instantly at a touch of cold cream or soap 
and water. 


Orange-colored in the jar, Pert changes to 
a becoming pink the instant that it touches 
the skin. Its easy blending and lovely 
naturalness are due to this change in color. 
Pert contains no oil. 
At drug or department stores or by mail, 75c. 
Send a dime for a sample of Pert Rouge 
For another dime you will receive a 
sample of Winx, for darkening the 
Jashes and making them appear heavier. 


ROSS COMPANY 
Street 


74 Grand New York 


® 
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it was after six. The quivering of her 
lips increased, and suddenly, a torrent of 
tears rushed over her hot cheeks. 

“Oh, I don’t want him to go!” she said 
aloud. “I want him to love me! [—~» 

The sound of her voice stopped her: 
aghast, she considered what she had said. 
Of course she didn’t want him to love her! 
She was through with wanting men to 
love her! It was unfair, mean, despic. 

—“But I love him!” she said. 

It was the first time that Sally Delano 
had ever said those words alone to herself; 
the first time she had ever said them—and 
meant them. She sat quite still, thought, 
even penitence, halted at the tragic 
enormity of the admission. It was finally 
a faintness, a feeling of actual physical 
pain, that brought her to her feet, and she 
rang for the maid. 

She took a bath and slipped into the 
first dress in her closet, a yellow crépe 
tennis frock. She put on her tennis 
shoes; perhaps it would help if she went 
out and bounced a ball after breakfast. 
Her head was burning and her eyes 
ached. 

Eight o’clock. Ellen, with her break- 
fast tray, and a message. 

“There’s a gentleman to see you, Miss 
Delano.” 

“A gentleman!” 

Ellen suppressed a grin at Sally’s leap 
from her chair. 

“Tt’s Mr. Markham, I think, miss.” 

“Mr. Markham!” 

The grin this time was unsuppressed. 
And Sally, to her surprise, returned it. 

“Where is he, Ellen?” 

She went flying down the stairs to the 
veranda, and then, when she saw him, 
stopped short. Why had she hurried? 
What did she expect? 

“But—but your train!’ she stammered. 

“T didn’t take it.” He was smiling, 
almost self-consciously, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets. 

“But—your appointment!” 

“T telegraphed.” They had neither of 
them moved, and his grin widened. 

Sally sank limply to the hammock. 
“But—but why?” she asked, in a whisper. 
Gene crossed over and sat down beside 
her, picked up the tasseled cord of her 
frock and played with it for a moment. 

“T don’t quite know,” he answered 
honestly. “I was miserable last night, 
too. And I just thought that—that maybe 
—after I know you a little better—and 
you know me—I might want to ask you to 
marry me.” 

“To—marry you!” repeated Sally, in a 
whisper, quite as though she had never 
had a proposal of marriage in her life. 

“The same,’ agreed Gene, chuckling 
a little. “You might be considering it, 
you know.” 

“But—me!” said Sally. “Marry me!” 
The wideness of her eyes, the wholly 
solemn expression of her pale face, caught 
at Gene’s heart. He pulled her head to 
his shoulder and rubbed his cheek against 
her hair. 
“You—you little idiot!’ he said, ten- 
derly. “Oh, Sally! Sally!” 

And Ellen, peeking through the door 
to the veranda saw just what she had 
expected to see, and being a competent 
maid as well as a human being, began 
without further orders to lay breakfast 
for two in the conservatory. 
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CHARMING MEMORIES 


Her formal dinners——— Luncheons at the club-~~ 


———Coffee on the terrace——/for two * * 
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A “Community Buffet Tray” insures faultless service 
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The Only NICE Way 
to Clean a Toilet 


The only thorough method. The only 
i tl way to clean a toilet—use Sani- 


You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl. Follow directions on the can. Flush! 
All stains, discolorations, incrustations dis- 
appear. The bowl shines. No scrubbing. 
No scouring. 

Sani-Flush also cleans the hidden, un- 
healthful trap. Purifies it. Destroys all 
foul odors. Won't harm plumbing connec- 
tions. Nothing else will do the work of 
Sani-Flush. 


Always keep it handy in the bathroom, 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it al your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pat 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


> 


AS 
Face Powper 


Protect your complexion! Use only a safe 
powder. Lablache is safe—used and praised 
for over 60 years. Softly 
clinging — invisible. 
It is delightfully 
delicate and 
dainty. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream 
box 
of druggusts or 
by mail. 
Send 10cfor a SampleBox 
BEN LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept 59 & 
125 Kingston S:., Boston,Mass. 


Make big profits right at home or start 
shop. Big demand for good candy. 
Quickly learned. Complete courses, resi- 
dent and correspondence. Many graduates 
in business. Write Elinor G. Hanna, 
Principal, for Booklet 10-B. Candy In- 
stitute, 60 West 50 St., New York. 


buck back to him? 
ours.” 

“You don’t understand, Seale. These 
bales came from re 

“Not 

“Yes, Seale. Meadowlake. The girl 
mustn’t get mixed up in this. That’s why 
it must be handled carefully.” 

“Run it down to the limit, Seale. Find 
out who put that iron in those bales— 
and why. You know, and I know, that 
Patsy Inge didn’t know anything about 
it. Gotoit. Here’s Shelton’s report.” 

“T’ll see him first,” Seale remarked. 

Shelton, the grader, confirmed Worth’s 
information. ‘Two bales,’ he answered 
gravely. “One Wednesday—the other 
yesterday.” 

“How’d you find it, Shelton?” 

“Both bales looked little. When we 
put the first one back on the beam she 
tilted close to six hundred pounds. I 
knew somep’n was wrong, lookin’ at the 
bale. Plain cotton don’t weigh like that. 
So I dug in with the auger. Found enough 
iron to weight all the trot lines between 
here and New Awleens.” 

“Second one the same?” 

“Yep. Natu’lv, when one bale from a 
place was bad, I wasn’t shuttin’ my eyes. 
Yesterday, here comes the twin.” - 

“Where were those bales ginned and 
compressed, Shelton? Any way of telling?” 

“Not for sure. But Graves has all of 
Miss Patsy’s cotton ginned at the Mag- 
nolia, far’s I know.” 

““Magnolia—eh? I never did like that 
Lagrue out there. B’lieve Ill drift over 
and see what I can find.” 

At the gin and compress, Seale braked 
his roadster to a stop and called to one of 
| the colored hands: 

“Lagrue anywhere around?” 

“Yassuh. In de office.” 

Seale found him there—a black-browed, 
_stubble-bearded individual. “May I see 
;you a moment, Mr. Lagrue?” 

“What is it?” 

“T want to ask you a few questions about 
some cotton.” 

| “What sort of questions? What sort of 
| cotton?” 

“Shelton has run on to some bales that 
looked a little—well, a little off. We're 
trying to get some dope on them.” 

| “Hm-m-m. Who sold ’em to you?” 

“We got them from—of course, Lagrue, 
this is confidential. Our information is 
that they purport to come from Meadow- 
|lake. You gin all the Meadowlake cotton, 
‘don’t you?” 

“Somep’n the matter with that cotton, 
you say?” 

“I’m not saying. 
out.” 

| “Young man”—Lagrue bent over— 

'“lemme tell you somep’n. Don’t you 

‘come into no more gin with slack talk 
about false-packed cotton. Not ‘less 
you're ready to back up that talk!” 

| “I haven’t accused anyone of false- 

packing, Lagrue.” 

“Naw. You ain’t. But you done 
some strong hintin’. Good mornin’.” 

“Wait a minute, Lagrue. You’ve got 
to tell me——” 

“T ain’t got to tell you nothin’. 


It’s his funeral—not 


I’m trying to find 


If you 
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False-Packed 


(Continued from page 87) 


want to know somep’n, ask the man that 
had it ginned. mornin’.”” 

Seale left the gin more than a little 
quietly and returned, deep in thought, to 
the cotton buying office. Olney Worth 
looked up eagerly as he entered. 

“Any dope, Seale? You look serious.” 

“Feel that way, Boss. I’m beginning to 
have a glimmering of a suspicion. Who’s 
overseer at Meadowlake?” 

“Graves. Why?” 

“How long has he been there?” 

“Not long. Most of the places round 
here have had the same man for years, but 
Graves has had Meadowlake for two-three 
years, I reckon. What you driving at?” 

“What sort of fellow is he, Boss?” 

“T dunno, Seale. I ain’t so intimate 
with him myself. He’s just overseer, I 
reckon. You know, the usual type.” 

“Has he any incentive to see Meadow- 
lake worth less?” 

“Huh? How’s that, Seale?” 

“What reason could Graves have to 
want Meadowlake’s value reduced con- 
siderably?” 

“No reason at all. Wait a minute—let 
me see—I believe, Seale—yes, he was 
the man. ‘Bout a year ’r so ago Graves 
made an effort to buy Meadowlake while 
Patsy was abroad. But he didn’t have 
cash enough to warrant submitting his 
proposition, even during the depression 
after the war. But, Seale pe 

“Tf cotton from Meadowlake couldn't 
be sold, the present owners would have to 
sell, wouldn’t they? And real cheap, too?” 


“Seale, what in thunder Can you 
back that up?” 
“No. That’s the trouble. I’ve only my 


suspicions.” 

“Seale, if our head office ever learned 
that Meadowlake cotton was found false- 
packed, you know we’d get orders not to 
buy any more Meadowlake cotton. And 
if the other agencies got wise——” 

“Exactly, Boss. If she can’t sell her 
cotton, her plantation isn’t worth a 
hang.” 

“From what I’ve seen of that Graves, 
I’ve an idea he’s a pretty tough bird.” 

“Who goes with him in town here?” 

“T dunno, Seale.” 

“Ever seen him with Lagrue, from the 
Magnolia?” 

“Not that I know of. Why?” 

“Foolish idea of mine, Boss. Well, 
guess I’ll go home. It’s pretty late. See 
you tomorrow, Boss.” 

Seale walked home in a reverie. Some- 
where, he could not remember where or 
how, he had heard a whisper connecting— 
with not too savory an inference—the 
names of Lagrue, at the compress, and 
Graves, at Meadowlake. If that whisper 
were true 

At supper he was so distraught that he 
hurt the soul of comfortable figured 
black Aunt Cera by dawdling with instead 
of devouring his usually favorite fried 
chicken. Afterwards, instead of wander- 
ing downtown to a picture show he sat 
back in a wicker rocker on the porch in 
the shelter of the wistaria vines and 
smoked many cigarettes. 

It was late when he finally went up- 
stairs to bed. He tried to find oblivion 
between the cool sheets. But forgetfulness 
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was much easier thought of than accom- 
plished; for Patsy Inge’s troubles would 
not be shaken off. Finally he did 
manage to attain a sort of semi-slumber, 
now and then coming back to reality to 
hear the tall clock on the stairs dong off 
another half-hour, and to wonder what 
was his right course. 

He woke with his indecision behind him. 
As he slept, his course had been decided 
for him in some hinterland of his mind. 
There was a grimness about the set of his 
jaw as he donned his clothes. 

Right or wrong, he was going out to 
Meadowlake and confront Graves—tell 
him in so many words what he suspected 
of him and Lagrue; and demand that 
Graves clear up the cloud resting on 
Meadowlake cotton. There would be no 
doubt after the interview. 

If Graves were innocent, Seale would 
acquire an ally. If not, at least the uncer- 
tainty would be ended. 

Seale paused only for a cup of coffee, 
then went to the telephone. ‘Shelton”— 
he spoke quietly —“you’ve got those bales 
of cotton from Meadowlake, have you?” 

“Sure I have.” 

“Keep them, Shelton. Under lock and 
key. Something—might come up.” 

“Something come up? What you mean, 
Seale?” 

“Something—oh, never mind! You 
just be sure, Shelton, that if it should be 
necessary to produce those false-packed 
bales for court, they’ll be right there.” 

“How come, Seale? What’re you up 
to? What’s all this?” 

“Nothing. You just keep those bales 
of cotton safe.” 

“Seale! You’re not thinking of going 
—Why, you fool, you'll get killed!” 

Seale replaced the receiver on the hook. 
He reached for his cap and strode toward 
the door. The telephone began a mad 
ringing—alarmedly—insistently.  Seale’s 
hand fell on the knob. The bell broke 
into a fresh, wilder outburst. He turned 
and stepped back to the table. 

But his hand went, instead, to the 
drawer. It came out burdened with a 
flat blued mechanism from which the 
light flickered wickedly as he slid it into 
his pocket. Then he closed the door 
behind him. Through it, muffled, came 
the sound of the telephone—still ringing. 

Old Bob came trotting around the cor- 
ner as the motor broke into life. Seale’s 
hand went out automatically to let him in. 
Then the hand came back. 

“Nope,” he called softly. 
home, old fellow—this time.” 

His brows were compressed and _ his 
lips were tight as he headed the hood of 
the roadster out toward Meadowlake. As 
he drove his thoughts returned to his 
mission. He wondered if he were making 
of himself what Shelton had called him. 
He was under no illusions about the safety 
ot his undertaking. In the Delta men 
do not receive lightly the accusation of 
false-packing. The issue is apt to be 
tried out very suddenly. 

Suppose, for instance, that he did find 
need for the heavy blued bit of metal in 
his pocket. What was he going to do? 


‘Better stay 


At the thought, Seale felt suddenly very 
young and very foolish for having started. 
But he could not turn back now. 

Ahead, far down the road, appeared the 
clump of water oaks marking the turn-off 


\. 


Seale felt a sinking 


into Meadowlake. 
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This Book is Never Sold 


Lloyd Hughes, Lucille Ricksen, Claire McDowell and 


Screenplay 
housewife, whose creative talent was discovered by the 
Palmer Creative Test, and who was trained in the tech- 
nique of the photoplay by the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 


poration. 


George Hackathorn in a tense scene from the 
Palmerplay 


“Judgment of the Storm” 


written by Mrs. Middleton, Pittsburgh 


Directed by Dex Anprews 


Ask your theatre when this picture will be shown 


Is This Book Meant For You? 


This 32-page book may prove useful 
to you. Or it may not. 

That is for you to decide after read- 
ing this announcement. 

The book is free to anyone who will 
clip the coupon below. But it is not in- 
tended for mere curiosity seekers, nor 
for children. 


A Glimpse Into Pictureland 

It will bring you a glimpse beyond 
the gates which separate the realm of 
motion pictures from the rest of the 
world. Through it you may look around 
and decide whether you wish to become 
a part of this fascinating life. 

And through a remarkable test which 
we shall gladly and freely send you with 
the book, you may determine whether or 
not you ought to try. This test was the 
starting point for many men and women 
who are now successful photoplaywrights, 
directors and studio executives. 

Motion picture producers are suffer- 
ing acutely from the need of new dra- 
matic material. They ask, not for a 
celebrated name, not for literary skill, 
but for fresh ideas of plot construction 
simply prepared for visual expression. 

If you do not feel the urge to help re- 
lieve, at large profit to yourself, the de- 
mand of the motion picture industry for 
new imagination, for original and vital 
human drama, then turn this page. For 
this book could not have been meant for 
you. 

But if you are earnest; if a demand far 
exceeding supply with rewards accord- 
ingly higher (a fundamental economic sit- 
uation) stirs ambition within you, clip the 
coupon on this page and send it on its 
way right now. 

This book, then, is meant for you. 
Not as a magic carpet of Bagdad, upon 
which you may wish yourself carried to 
success, but a friendly guide which shows 
you how and where to start. 


$1,000 and Royalties to a House- 
wife and a Country Doctor 


The free book illustrated above was 
issued by the producers of the Palmerplay 


“Judgment. of the Storm.” The author 
of this screenplay is a Pittsburgh house- 
wife, who received $1,000 advance -roy- 
alties. before the picture begun to 
earn its way, and who will receive royal- 
ties for the next five years—sharing the 
producer’s profits. A New York State 
country doctor’s screenplay will be the 
next picture to appear under the Palmer 
banner. 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation pro- 
duces pictures, discovers and trains new 
talent, and maintains the largest screen- 
play clearing house in the world, serving 
as a fully accredited connecting link 
between writer and producer. On the 
corporation’s Advisory Council, aiding in 
this work, are such prominent figures as 
Thos. H. Ince, Rex Ingram, Allen Holu- 
bar, Frederick Palmer, James R. Quirk, 
Rob Wagner and C. Gardner Sullivan. 


Just Clip the Coupon 

Feel free to ask for this book, using 
the coupon below, if you have ever felt 
the urge” of self-expression and wish to 
determisxe whether or not the screen is 
the right medium for you. The book 
and the Creative Test which will be 
mailed with it will answer questions 
which may have puzzled you for years. 
It is too important for guess-work. No 
cost nor obligation, of course. 


Save time by 
ressing 
nearest office 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Productions Division, Sec. 3510 
Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 
527 Fifth Ave., New York 

332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Send me the free book, ‘‘Finding Your Place 
in Pictures.’” Also the Palmer Creative Test. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 


Copyright 1923—Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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[F your hair is harsh, dry 

or brittle—if your scalp 
is sensitive or itchy — 
Wildroot Taroleum Sham- 
poo will bring new com- 
fort to you and new life 
to your hair. 


And it will be soft, fra- 
grant and so easy to ar- 
range. 


Its creamy, abundant la- 
ther cleanses. 


Its purified crude oil and 
tar feed the scalp. 


Its antiseptic qualities 
keep the hair healthy. 


Sold everywhere 


sensation at the sight. 
held him to his course. 

He glanced over his shoulder. From 
behind, he suddenly became aware, had 
been increasing the sonorous, thundering 
soom of a big motor being driven in 
haste. 

The car was close. The tall hood was 
fairly leaping down upon him. He barely 
had time to edge the roadster over before 
the dark bulk flashed past. He caught a 
glimpse of a huddled figure behind the 
wheel. There came a wild, frantic screech- 
ing of brake bands. The big car slid on its 
haunches, slewed sideways along the road 
and jerked toa halt, blocking passage. 
The huddled figure straightened and 
fumbled at the near door. Seale stifled an 
exclamation. It was Patsy Inge. 

“I know where you're going,”’ she began 
abruptly. “I know what you intend. 
You must not.” 

Seale’s eyes widened. “I—beg—par- 
don?” 

“IT know what you intend to do. You 
must not. It’s my business.” 

“T—don’t—quite understand 4s 

“Yes you do! You're going out to 
Meadowlake. To see Graves. About 
my cotton. You shan’t do it. I forbid 
you!” 

“You—do—what?” 

“You’re mixing in my personal affairs. 
I won’t have it.” 

Seale recovered suddenly from his daze 
They were on home ground now. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said with 
ceremony as he doffed his cap. “Please 
excuse me.” His foot fell on the starter. 

“Where do you think you’re going? 
I told you not to go to Meadowlake.” 

“Yes—I heard you. Please back your 
car a trifle.” 

“But you can’t go on! It’s my matter. 
I’ve told you not to.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about. Pull your car to one side.” 

“I do know. I do. You called Mr. 
Shelton. You’re on your way to see 
Graves and accuse him of putting that 
iron in my cotton. You must not. 
Graves isn’t the sort you can say things 
like that to. He—he’s dangerous ce 

“Tf I had wanted to turn back, I couldn’t 
now.” 

““Meadowlake belongs to me. I forbid 
you to trespass on my property!” ; 

“You can have me arrested afterward, 
if you want, for trespassing.” He jerked 
the lever into gear. ‘The man has com- 
mitted a felony. As a citizen, I’m going 
after him. Stand back—I’m going into 
the ditch!” The roadster leaped forward. 
“Seale!” Patsy sprang upon the running 
board. ‘Seale! You mustn’t. He'll kill 
you. If you go out there and accuse him 
of that, he’ll kill you!” 

“T can take care of myself. I’ve got a 
gun. Get down off that running board.” 
His arm went out to sweep her off. 

“You can’t go on. You mustn't. 
You mustn’t!” 

“I’m going to. Get down.” 

“Seale—wait! Wait!” Her voice was 
nearly frantic. “I'll tell—I’ll tell—I want- 
ed to stop you without telling if I could. 
I didn’t want you to know. But Graves 
hasn’t put any iron in my cotton, Seale. 
He doesn’t know a thing about it. He’s 
as innocent as you are. And he won’t let 
you get away with it if you go out there 


Only sheer pride | | 


accusing him of a crime. He’s dangerous 


At the 
theatre 


IN you are waiting for the 

curtain to rise, notice how 

many women fail to remove their 
hats until the very last minute. 


It is a striking fact that the women 
who do take their hats off at once, 
usually have attractive hair—soft, 
fluffy and neatly arranged. 


Any woman would love to reveal 
her coiffure if she could be proud 
of the lovely softness of perfectly 
arranged hair. 

Thousands of women have found 
that Wildroot Hair Tonic brings 


out the hidden charm that is the 
key to loveliness. 


After your Wildroot shampoo, mas- 
sage Wildroot Hair Tonic into the 
scalp. Then notice the immediate 
results. Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


ga Sold 
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hen he gets wrought up. J did it, 
ali did it all myself.” 

“Did what? What?”. 

“Everything. I did it all. I didn’t 
think it would turn out like this. We 
had had so many spats, Seale. And it 
joked like you didn’t know I was alive 
any more. I planned to start it and call 
it a joke—if you got sore... There 
hasn’t been any iron in any cotton, Seale. 
| just got Olney Worth and Mr. Shelton 
to pretend so for me. They thought it 
was a good joke—were going to make you 
buy them a dinner . 

Nervously she brushed back a strand 
of hair. “It got away from me. I 
couldn’t control things. I didn’t dream 
you'd rush out to Meadowlake without 
any warning. Mr. Shelton phoned you 
were going out. I had to stop you. 

“I tried to make you stop without 
telling you that I had framed it all. But 
you wouldn’t. I knew you’d get hurt; 
or hurt an innocent man. . .” 

Patsy’s voice died away in a sort of 
half wail. She gazed apprehensively at 
Seale, waiting for him to begin. 

He was not vehement. His voice was 
very quiet, very cold. 

“So you did it all? As a joke?” 

She nodded dumbly. Seale eyed her 
intently a moment without speaking, then 
turned back to his wheel. If anything, 
he was more quiet. Snapping on the 
switch, he again started his motor. Then 
he leaned over the side of the car toward 
her. His voice held a bitter note—a 
hard rasping that veiled but thinly the 
jagged hurt beneath. 

“A joke—you call it! Do you realize 
that it was sheer chance that made me 
call Shelton this morning? But for that 
I'd be a murderer right now—or dead. 
Is that funny? Is it amusing to you to 
know how nearly you caused a man to 
die? That’s it—flinch! It ought to hurt.” 

He steadied his young voice. “And 
that’s your idea of fun? You did it 
‘because I didn’t seem to know you were 
alive!’ I hope the outcome satisfies you. 
Because, so far as I am concerned . . . 
Oh, well, never mind! Please stand back 
a little. I’d like to drive past your car 
to a place I can turn. And you needn’t 
worry about my trespassing. I won’t— 
on anything of yours—ever—again.” 

Through it all stood out his hurt. He 
was plainly stunned at the knowledge of 
his nearness to stark tragedy. 

She stepped back, silent. Where in 
their squabblings before she had always 
been defiant ‘and martial, this time events 
had subdued her. She was almost a 
pathetic little figure—alone in the road. 

Seale’s roadster bumped into the ditch, 
past the big car turned in the road, on 
toward the entrance into Meadowlake. 
-He swung in, reversed, and headed his 
car back toward town. The purring of a 
motor coming out from Meadowlake 
arduséd him. He paused. The other 
driver was Olney Worth. At sight of 
Seale, his face donned a look of relief. 
_ “Gosh, Seale!” he called, driving along- 
side. “I sure am glad we managed to 
beat you out here!” 

“Beat me out here? What do you 
mean, Boss??? 

“Shelton phoned me what you were up 
to. I was out at home and had to take 
the other road instead of this one. Too, 


it was shorter. But darn your soul, 


| 
| 
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Impossi 


VEN in the best drug stores, inquisitive 
people will come in and rub their - 
thumbs over the bristles of a tooth 


brush! Their fingers are usually dirty— 
often germ-laden. 


Do you want torput such brushes into your 


mouth? Would you buy them for your 
precious little: ones? 
Ask your druggist for the Owens Staple- | 
tied Tooth Brush. This remarkable, new 
tooth brush is sold in a sparkling, sanitary 
glass container. ‘There’s no need to take it 
out to show the trim. You can see every | 
feature before you buy. | 
| 


Correct for cleaning teeth 


The Owens trim is a design voted on by 
hundreds of dentists as the best for cleaning 
every part of your teeth. You will like the 
gently curved handle, so friendly to your 
hand. The bristles are stapletied in by a | 
new process which greatly reduces the nuisance 
of bristles coming out in your mouth. | | 

You can get this remarkable new tooth | | 
brush—equal to any at any price, for only | 
30, 40 and 50 cents each; child’s, youth’s, | 
and adult’s sizes respectively. There is a 
different colored handle for every member of 
your: family, 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO. 
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Pn Amazing Discovery, 
t improves 
Health Beauty, Vitality . 


RINGING health, happiness and beauty into the lives 
ds, is Nature’s own way—dependable, 
sults are certain and 
Endorsed by leading beauty specialists, doctors 
in folks. 

Acts Instantly—No Delays 

You immediately feel and see results from this mar- 
velous scientific device. No long waiting, no tedious 
delays. It puts roses in your cheeks and sparkle in your 
eyes, Gives crisp, healthy lustre to hair and creates 
“pep”? and vigor from the very first use, 

Pleasantly soothing and quickly calms and quiets the 
nerves. Creates Ozone which destroys disease and_ germs 
—purifies the blood and stimulates circulation. This is 
truly a boon and blessing to all who seek magnetic, vital 
health and permanent beauty. 


_Treatments—Can Be Enjoyed at Home 
Until recently folks were compelled to go to doctors and 
beauty specialists to secure the benefit of the wonderful 
Scientific treatments. Now you can enjoy these marvelous 
treatments any time you like, in the privacy of your 
home, whether for health or beauty culture. 
10 Days’ Trial 
Use this marvelous scientific device 
fe at home for ten days and enjoy its won- 
f derful results without cost or obligation. 
To sell one is to sell many in every 
neighborhood, hence this unusual intro- 
ductory trial offer. 


Send for—Free Book 
i Reveals marvelous scientific methods, 
, Tells what doctors and plain folks ac- 
} complish in conquering pain, disease 
and nervous troubles. Shows charts of 
the human body, explains where pains 
! start, how to banish them, This 50- 
’ cent book now offered FREE for a lim- 
ited time only. Write at once. 
VI-REX CO, 


Dept. 510 326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Unruly Hair 


STACOMB keeps any kind of hair 
in as it’s combed. Dry 
and brittle, soft and fluffy, stiff and 
wiry hair—all kinds controlled by 
STACOMB. 

Leaves hair sott and lustrous. 

Excellent aftera shampoo, ora swim. 

Insist on STACOMB—the original 
—in black and yellow package. At 
all drug counters. 

Tubes—35c 
Jars —75c 
a Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc, 
| 750 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, California. Dept. 2.p 


Please send me free trial tube. 


Seale, I wouldn’t go over that rough 
road again at that speed to save fifty 
deaths. You durned fool—didn’t you 
know you’d get killed out here?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Boss. I don’t 
believe Graves is that desperate——” 

“Hm-m-m! Maybe you don’t think so, 
Seale. You should have seen him a 
little while ago. Nearly beat the sheriff 
to it with his gun, and——”’ 

“The what!” 

“The sheriff. The sherifi—Jim Hawley. 
I picked him up and brought him out with 
me. Graves confessed, too. He and 
Lagrue had it all framed. ‘They had a few 
thousand and would have more when the 
false-packing was discovered in England 
and traced back. Then they’d buy the 
plantation at their own price . . .” 

“You mean that Graves really false- 
packed that cotton? That there really 
was iron in those bales?” Seale’s thoughts 
were whirling. 

“Really iron in those bales? Seale, 
what else made you come out here? 
I’ll say Graves was desperate. Nearly 
bumped off the sheriff before we could get 
his gun away from him. Hey! What’s 
the matter. Where you going?” 

Seale’s answer floated back. “See— 
you—later, Boss. Something—I’ve—got 
—todo .. .” The roadster was gaining 
speed on the back trail. 

As Seale kicked at the accelerator for 
more speed he was trying to readjust his 
understanding to this new angle. Graves 
really had false-packed that cotton! 
He and Lagrue were planning to steal 
Meadowlake, just as Seale had suspected. 
Patsy knew nothing about what they were 
doing. Then her story to him could not be 
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true. And why had she— Of Course! 
He saw now. : 

Patsy had found out that he was going 
into danger at her plantation. She had 
rushed to overtake and stop him. She had 
tried every plan to make him turn 
When everything else had failed she hag 
told him the one thing that would stop 
him—regardless of the scorn and denuncig. 
tion that it must inevitably call down 
upon her. With all her spirit and wilfy). 
ness, she had taken it meekly—without g 
word in her own defense. 

She must have known when she lied 
to him to save him what she would 
receive. Seale’s face burned as he thought 
of all that he had said. 

He certainly had not spared her! 

Ahead, down the road, appeared the big 
car. The roadster slid down upon it 
rapidly. Impatiently Seale leaped upon 
the running board of the big car and bent 
over the slim little figure. 

“Patsy,” he said, holding his voice as 
steady as he could, “I know now all that 
you did. I’m sorry for what I said to you, 
A whole lot more sorry than I ever can tell 
you. You were saving my life, and IJ 
—well, I’d give an arm to take back those 
words. And I want you to know that I 
think you're just the finest, the sweetest, 
the bravest 

Patsy’s dark eyes slanted up at him. 
In their sparkle was more than a hint of 
her former impudent effervescence. 

“Scrappiest, most quarrelsome, dog- 
stealingest she interposed. 

Seale kissed her without thinking. 

Then he thought—and kissed her again. 

“Oh, Seale!” Patsy leaned toward him. 
“And old Bob’ll be half mine, won’t he?” 


Did you know that there is an “acid test” by which you can 
tell whether anyone is really in love or not? Phoebe discovers 
it in Gerald Mygatt’s delightful love story next month 


The Hope of Happiness 


(Continued from page 82) 


with the sanctity of the Mills’s name. 
He told her of having met some old 
friends of hers in London as he accom- 
panied her to the elevator. But when 
he regained his room he stood for some 
time by the window gazing across the 
town to the blue hills. The patriarchal 
sense was strong in him; he was the head 
and master of his house and he would 
tolerate no scandalous conduct on the part 
of his daughter-in-law. But he must move 
cautiously. The Whitfords were an old 
family and he had known George’s father 
very well. With disagreeable insistence 
the remembrance of his adventure in 
Laconia came back to him. 


A week passed in which Mills exercised 
a cautious vigilance in observing Shep and 
Connie. Whitford was in town; Mills 
met him once and again at Shep’s house, 
but there were others of the younger 
element present and there was nothing in 


| Whitford’s conduct to support Mrs. 


Thornberry’s story. 

The usual social routine of the summer 
stay-at-homes was progressing in the 
familiar lazy fashion. Mills, on_ his 
return, had called immediately upon the 
Hardens. Millicent’s charms had nowise 
diminished in his absence . . . With 


everything else satisfactorily determined 
there was no reason why he should not 
marry Millicent. But first he must see 
Leila married, and he still hoped to have 
Carroll for a son-in-law. 

Leila had entered into the summer 
gaieties with her usual zest, accepting the 
escort of one and another available young 
man with a new amiability. One evening 
at the country club Mills saw her dancing 
with Thomas; but it was for one dance 
only, and Thomas seemed to be distribut- 
ing his attentions impartially. A few 
nights later when they had dined alone at 
Deer Trail—Leila had suggested that 
they go there merely to please him—as 
they sat on the veranda all his hopes that 
her infatuation for Thomas had 
were rudely shattered. 

“Well, dada,” she began, “‘it’s nice to 
be back. There is something about the old 
home town and our own country. I guess 
I’m a pretty good little American.” 

“IT guess you are,” he assented with @ 
chuckle that expressed his entire satisfac- 
tion with her. It was good to be alive, 
master of himself, able to direct and guide 
the lives of others less fortunately endowed 
than he with wisdom and power. 

Leila touched his hand and he clasped 
and held it on the broad arm of his favorite 
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rocaer. “Dada, what a wonderful iime 
we had on our trip! I was a good little 
iri—wasn’t I? You know I was trying 
so hard to be good!” 

“You were an angel,” he exclaimed 

heartily. ‘Our trip will always be one of 
the happiest memories of my life.” 
- At once apprehensive, he hoped these 
approaches concealed nothing more serious 
than a request for an increase in her allow- 
ance or perhaps a new car. 

“J want to speak about Freddy Thomas,” 
she said, freeing her hand and moving her 
chair the better to command his attention. 

“Thomas! I thought you were all done 
with him.” 

“Dada,” she went on very gently, “I love 
Freddy. All the time I was away I was 
testing myself—honestly and truly trying 
to forget him. I didn’t hear from him 
and I didn’t send him even a post card. 
But now that I’m back it’s all just the 
same. We do love each other; he’s the 
only man in the world that can ever make 
me happy. Please—don’t say no!” 

He got up slowly and walked the length 
of the veranda and came back to find her 
leaning against one of the pillars. 

“Now, Leila,” she began sharply, ‘“we’ve 
been all over this, and I thought you 
realized that a marriage with that man 
would be a mistake—a grave blunder. 
He’s playing upon your sympathy—telling 
you, no doubt, what a great blunder he 
made in his first venture.” : 

“T’ve seen him only once since I got 
back and that was the other night at the 
club,” she replied patiently. ‘Freddy’s 
no cry-baby; you know you couldn’t find 
a single thing against him except the 
divorce and that wasn’t his fault. He’s 
perfectly willing to answer any questions 
you want to ask him. Isn’t that fair 
enough?” 

“You expect me to treat with him— 
listen to his nasty scandal! I’ve told you 
it won’t do. There’s never been a divorce 
in our family—nor in your mother’s 
family! I feel strongly about it. The 
thing has got too common; it’s taken away 
all the sanctity of marriage! And that I 
should welcome as a husband for a young 
girl like you a man who has had another 
wife—a woman who’s still living—I tell 
you, Leila, it won’t do! It’s my duty to 
protect you from such a thing. I have 
wanted you to take a high position in this 
community—such a position as your 
mother held; and can you imagine your- 
self doing it as the second wife of a man 
who’s not of our circle, not our kind at all?” 

He flung round, took a few quick steps 
and then returned to the attack. 

“I want this matter to be disposed of 
now. What would our friends think of me 
if I let you do such a thing! I tell 
you it’s not in keeping with your position 
as my daughter to let you make a mar- 
riage that would change the whole tone 
of the family. I want the best for you. 
I don’t believe your happiness depends on 
your marrying this man. I may as well 
tell you bluntly now that I can never 
reconcile myself to the idea of your 
marrying him. When you marry I want 
you to start even—with a man who’s 
your equal in the world’s eyes.” 

He had delivered this a little oratorically, 
with a gesture or two, and one might have 
thought that he was pleased’ with his 
phrases. Leila in her simple summer gown 


seemed singularly voung as she stood with 
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Ugly ragged cuticle 


will mar the loveliest hands 


The way these salons 


remove it 


HERE are no more expert mani- 

curists than those who preside 
over the excellent and fastidiously 
equipped Terminal Beauty Salons 
and Shops in New York. Their 
subtle skill transforms even neglected 
nails to lovely gleaming things, with 
that smooth unbroken rim around the 


table there is the little bottle of Cutex 
Cuticle Remover that is her chief aid. 

With an orange stick wrapped in 
cotton and wet with Cutex, the girl 
softens and loosens the dead cuticle 
and ragged shreds by working around 
the base of each nail. ‘Then she rinses 
your fingers and wipes the surplus 
cuticle away leaving the nails smoothly 
framed in a lovely rim of the soft skin. 

A touch beneath the nail tips with 


base of the nail that is the 
envy of everyone. 


How do they do it? 


A manicure at 
these salons 


Trim white-clad girls give 
hundreds of manicures 
each day in the luxurious 
Terminal Salons and Sheps 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
the Pennsylvania Hotel 
and the Knickerbocker — 
in this deft way:—First the 
nails are shaped with long 
swift strokes of their files 
—then they are smoothed 


At the Waldorf- 
Astoria, and the 
Pennsylvania 
Hotel, the Termi- 
nal Salons and 
Shops say— 
““Cutex is the best 
thing we know of for 
that rim of 
unbroken cuticle 
essential to well 
groomed hands. It 
softens and shapes 
the cuticle and it is 
the safest way to re- 
move any particles 
of dead skin. We al- 
ways rely on it, too, 
for bleaching the 


the wet orange stick 
bleaches them and leaves 
tneim stainless. 


Then to bring out the full 
beauty of the smooth rim, 
the shapely nails and snow- 
white tips, the girl gives 
the nails a bewitching rose 
tint lustre. 


Learn to give your- 
self this lovely 
manicure 


Many women have learned 
how to keep their own nails 
as exquisitely beautiful 
with Cutex. You can get 


with the emery board. Then comes 
the care of the all-important cuticle. 
Each girl has her own special knack in 
makingthe nailrimlovely. Butoneach 


Youcan learn to give yourself a lovely manicure 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


all the Cutex preparations for only 35c 
each. Or there are charming sets in 
different sizes, at 60c, $1.00, $1.50 and 
$3.00. At drug and department stores 
in the United States and Canada. 


Introductory Set—Now only 12¢. Fill out this 
coupon and mail it with 12c in coin or stamps 
for the Introductory Set containing trial! sizes 
of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, 
Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream (Comfort), 
emery board and orange stick. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th St. New 
York, or if you live in Canada, Dept. C10, 200 
Mountain St. Montreal, Canada. 


(or P. O. box) 


NortHAM WARREN, Dept. C10 

114 West 17th Street, New York. 
I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory 

Set containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 
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pleasure in the of the 
delightful Day Dream 


am 


BOUDOIR 


CREATIONS 


} Girt 
Cant 


Send 25c—and your dealer’s 
name — for the Day Dream 
“Acquaintance Box”’ (contain- 
ing the Perfume, Face Powder, 
Poudre Creme, Cold Cream 
and Soap). Address Dept. E 
STEARNS—PERFUMER 
Creator of Sadira and l’Amusette 
Established 1855 
Detroit, Mich. Windsor, Ont. 


GENUINE 


DIAMOND 
_DOWN Watch 


SPARKLING 
BLUE WHITE 


Send only $2.00 deposit to show your good faith 
and we will send this beautiful tonneau shape 
wrist watch to you without any red tape or delay. 
The hand engraved case is 14Kt. solid white gold, 
guaranteed for a lifetime. It is fitted with silk 
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her back to the pillar. The light from 
the windows, mingled with the starlight 
and moonlight playing upon her face, 
made it possible to watch the effect of 
his words. The effect if any was too 
obscure for his vision. Her eyes appar- 
ently were not seeing him at all; he might 
as well have addressed himself to one of 
the veranda chairs for any satisfaction he 
derived from his speech. 

It was on his tongue to pile up additional 
arguments against the marriage but this 
unresisting Leila with her back to the 
pillar exasperated him. 

And all those months they had traveled 
about together, with never a mention of 
Thomas—when she had even indulged in 
mild flirtations with men who became their 
fellow travelers for a day—she had carried 
in her heart this determination to marry 
Thomas. And he, Franklin Mills, had 
stupidly believed that she was forgetting 
the man. . 

He again walked the length of the 
veranda, and as he retraced his steps she 
met him by the door. 

“Well, dada, shall we drive in?’ she 
asked, as though nothing had happened. 

“T suppose we may as well start,” he 
said and looked at his watch to hide his 
embarrassment. 

On the way into town she recurred to 
incidents of their travels and manifested 
great interest in changes he proposed 
making in his conservatories to embrace 
some ideas he had gathered in England; 
but did not refer in any way to Thomas. 
When they reached home she kissed him 
good night and went at once to her room. 

The house was hot from the torrid day 
and Mills wished himself back at the farm. 
His chief discomfort was not physical, 
however; Leila had eluded him, taken 
refuge in the inconsequential and irrelevant 
in her own peculiar, capricious fashion. 
It was not in his nature to discuss his 
affairs or ask counsel, but he wished there 
were- someone he could talk to... 
Millicent might help him in his perplexity. 
He went out on the lawn and looked 
across the hedge at the Hardens’, hearing 
voices and laughter. The mirth was like a 
mockery. 


On the following day Bruce and Millicent 
drove to the country club for golf. Bruce 
was unable to see that Mills’s return had 
affected Millicent. She spoke of him as 
she might have spoken of any other 
neighbor. Bruce wasn’t troubled about 
Mills when he was with Millicent; it was 
when he was away from her that he was 
preyed upon by apprehensions. He could 
never marry her; but Mills should never 
marry her. This repeated itself in his 
mind like a child’s rigmarole. Their game 
kept them late and it was after six when 
thev left the club in Bruce’s roadster. 

Millicent was beside him; their after- 
noon together had been unusually en- 
joyable. He had every reason to believe 
that she preferred his society to that of any 
other man she knew. He had taken a 
route into town that was longer than the 
one usually followed and in passing through 
a small village an exclamation from 
Millicent caused him to stop the car. 

“Wasn’t that Leila and Fred at the 
gas station? Let’s go back and see.” 

Leila saluted them with a wave of the 
hand. “Hello, children! Pause and be 
sociable. What have you been up to?” 
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“Shooting a little golf. Why didn’t 
you drop the word that you were going to 
the club for dinner? You might have had 
a little company!” 

Bruce strolled over to Thomas, who was 
conferring with the station keeper. He 
heard the man answer some question ag 
to the best route to a neighboring town, 
Thomas seemed a trifle nervous and glanced 
impatiently toward Leila and Millicent. 

“Hello, Bruce,” he exclaimed cheer. 
fully. “How's everything?” 

“Right and good!” Bruce replied and 
they strolled back to the car where Thomas 
greeted Millicent exuberantly. Leila leaned 
out and whispered to Bruce: 

“We'll be married in an hour. 
tell Millie till you get home!” 

“Are you kidding?’ Bruce demanded. 

“Certainly not!” 

“But why do it this way?” 

“Oh—it’s simpler and a lot more 
romantic—that’s all! Tell Millie that 
everything is all right! Don’t look so 
scared! All right, Freddy, let’s go!” 

Their car was quickly under way and 
Millicent and Bruce resumed their home- 
ward drive. 

“Leila didn’t tell me she was going to 
the club with Freddy,” remarked Millicent. 

“One of those spontaneous things,” 
Bruce replied carelessly. 

When they reached the Hardens’ he 
walked with her to the door. 

“That was odd—meeting Leila and 
Fred,” said Millicent. “Do you think 
they were really going to the country club 
for supper?” 

“They were not going there. They 
were on their way to be married.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry!’ Her eyes filled with 
tears. The privilege of seeing tears in 
Millicent’s eyes was to Bruce an experience 
much more important than Leila’s mar- 
riage. 

“Tt will be a blow to Mr. Mills,” said 
Bruce thoughtfully. ‘Let’s hope he ac- 
cepts it gracefully.” 

Both turned by a common impulse and 
their eyes rested upon the Mills’s house 
beyond the hedge . . . 

The town buzzed for a few days after 
Leila’s elopement, but in her immediate 
circle it created no surprise. It was like 
Leila; she could always be depended upon 
to do things differently. Mills, receiving 
the news from Leila by telephone, had 
himself conveyed the announcement to the 
newspapers, giving the impression that 
there had been no objection to the marriage 
and that the elopement was due to his 
daughter’s wish to avoid a formal wedding. 
This had the effect of killing the marriage 
as material for sensational news. It was 
not Mills’s way to permit himself to be 
flashed before his fellow citizens as an 
outraged and storming father. “Old friends 
who tried to condole with him found their 
sympathy unwelcome. He personally saw 
to the packing of the effects Leila tele- 
graphed for to be sent to Pittsburgh where 
she and her husband, bound for a motor 
trip through the East, were to pause for 
a visit with Thomas’s parents. 


Don’t 


Bruce returned late oné afternoon in 
August from a neighboring town where | 
Freeman had some houses under con- 
struction, found the office deserted and was 
looking over an accumulation of papef$ 
when a messenger delivered a telegram. 

He signed for it and let it lie while he 
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lighted his pipe. The potentialities of an 
unopened telegram are enormous. It might 
be the verdict of the jury of architects who 
were to pass on the plans for the Laconia 
memorial—an honorable mention at best. 
He dreaded to open it; turned it over, as- 
sured himself that it didn’t matter greatly 
whether he received the award or not. 
Then, unable to prolong the agony, he tore 
it open and read: 


It affords the committee great pleasure 
to inform you that your plans submitted 
for the Laconia memorial have been 
accepted. You may regard our delay 
in reaching the decision as complimentary, 
for the high merit of some half-dozen 
of the plans proposed made our verdict 
vlad difficult. We suggest that you 
visit Laconia as soon as possible to make 
the acquaintance of the citizens’ com- 
mittee with whom you will now take up 
the matter of construction. With our 
cordial congratulations and all good 
wishes . 


He flung his pipe on the floor with a 
bang, snatched the telephone and called 
Freeman’s house. Dale answered, gave 
a chirrup of delight and ran to carry the 
news to Bill on the tennis court. Bruce 
decided that Henderson should know next 
and had called the number when Bud 
strolled into the room. 

“Looking for me—most remarkable! 
I was on this floor looking for a poor nut 
who needs a little stimulus as to the merits 
of the world-famous Plantag!”’ 

“Fool!” shouted Bruce, glaring at him 
‘Don’t speak to me of Plantagenets. 
Read that telegram; read it and fall upon 
your knees! I’ve won a prize, I tell you! 
You called me a chicken coop builder, did 
you? You said I’d better settle down to 
building low priced bungalows—oh, yes 
you did!” 

He was a boy again, lording it over his 
chum. He danced about, tapping Bud on 
the head and shoulders as if teasing him 
for a fight. Bud finally managed to read 
the message and emitted a yell. They fell 
to pommeling each other joyfully until 
Bud sank exhausted into a chair. 

“Great Jupiter!’ Bud panted. “So this 
is what you were up to! We'll have a 
celebration! My dear boy, don’t bother 
about anything—I’ll arrange it all!” 

He busied himself at the telephone 
while Bruce received a newspaper reporter 
who had been sent to interview him. <A 
bunch of telegrams arrived from Laconia— 
salutations of old friends, a congratulatory 
message from the memorial committee 
asking when they might expect him. The 
members of the committee were all men 
and women he had known from childhood, 
and his heart grew big at the pride they 
showed in him. 

“Small and select—that’s my idea!” 
said Bud in revealing his plans for the 
celebration. “We're going to pull it at 
Shep Mills’s—Shep won’t listen to any- 
thing else! And the Freemans will be 
there, and Millie, and Helen Torrence, 
and Maybelle’s beating it in from the 
country club to be sure she doesn’t miss 
anything.” 

“Oh, thunder! You're going to make a 
fool of me! I don’t want any party!” 


“No false modesty! We’re all set. I'll 
skip around to the Club and nail Carroll 
and Whitford and any of the boys who are 
there. I'll bet your plans are rotten but 
We'll pretend they’re mar-ve-li-ous! You'll 
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probably bluff your way through life just 
on your figure!” 

The party overflowed from the house into 
the grounds, Bud having invited everyone 
likely to contribute to its gaiety. He had 
summoned a jazz band and cleared the 
living room for dancing. 

“Bud was unusually crazy when he 
telephoned me,” said Millicent. “I don’t 
quite know what you’ve done but it must 
be a world-shaking event.” 

“All of that! The good wishes you sent 
after the mail train on a certain night did 
the business. I’d have told you of my 
adventure, only I was afraid I’d draw a 
blank.” 

“T see. You thought of me as only a 
fair weather friend. Square yourself by 
telling me everything.” 


Their quiet corner of the veranda was . 


soon invaded. Carroll, Whitford, Connie 
and Mrs. Torrence joined them, declaring 
that Millicent couldn’t be allowed to 
monopolize the hero of the hour. 

“Tt’s only beginner’s luck; that’s all,”’ 
Bruce protested. “The pleasantest thing 
about it is that it’s my native burg; that 
does tickle me!” 

“Tt’s altogether splendid,” said Carroll. 
“Having seen you on your native heath 
and knowing how the people over there 
feel about you, I know just how proud you 
ought to be.” 

“What’s the name of the town— 
Petronia?” asked Constance. 

“Laconia,” Carroll corrected her. “You 
will do well to fix it in your memory now 
that Bruce is making it famous. I might 
mention that I have some relations there— 
Bruce went over with me not so long ago 
just to give me a good character.” 

“How very interesting!’”’ remarked Con- 
stance. 

“Mr. Mills once lived for a time in 
Laconia,” said Carroll. “That was years 
ago. His father had acquired some busi- 
ness interests there.” 

“T don’t believe I ever heard Mr. Mills 
speak of it; I thought he was always 
rooted here,” said Constance. 

The party broke up at midnight, and 
Bruce drove Millicent home. When he 
had unlocked the door for her she followed 
him out upon the steps. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t said all I’d like to 
say about your success. It’s a big achieve- 
ment. I want you to know that I realize 
all that. I’m glad—and proud. Many 
happy returns of the day!” 

She gave him both her hands, and this 
more than her words crowned the day for 
him. He had never been so happy. He 
really had hold of life; he could do things; 
he could do much finer things than the 
Laconia memorial! On his way to the 
gate he saw beyond the hedge a shadowy 
figure moving across the Mills lawn. 
When he reached the street he glanced 
back, identified Mills and on an impulse 
entered the grounds. Mills was pacing 
back and forth, his head bowed, his hands 
thrust into his pockets. He started when 
he discerned Bruce, who walked up to him 
quickly. 

“Oh—that you, Storrs! Glad to sée 
you! It’s a sultry night and I’m staying 
out as long as possible.” 

“T stopped to tell you a little piece of 
news. The Laconia memorial jury has 
made its report; my plans are accepted.” 

“How fine! Why—I’m delighted. I 
hope everything’s as you wanted it.” 
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“Yes, sir; the fund was increased and the 
thing can be done now without skimping, 
I put in the fountain—I’m greatly obliged 
to you for that suggestion. You ought to 
have the credit for it.” 

“Oh, no, no! You’d probably. have 
thought of it yourself—a bit of supple. 
mental decoration. You'll be busy now— 
supervising the construction?” 

“Yes; I want to look after all the 
details. It will keep me busy for the next 
year. Carroll is going over to Laconia 
with me tomorrow.” 

“Good! It will be quite an event— 
going back to receive the laurel! I hope 
your work will stand for centuries!” 

“Thank you, sir—good night!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


RIEF notes from Leila announced the 

happy course of her honeymoon in the 
New England hills. She wrote to her 
father as though there had been nothing 
extraordinary in her flight. Mills’s morti- 
fication that his daughter should have 
married over his protest was ameliorated 
by the satisfaction derived from dealing 
magnanimously with her. The Mills 
dignity required that she have a home in 
keeping with the family status and he 
would provide for this a sum equal to 
that which he had given Shep to establish 
himself. He avoided Shep and Connie, 
He suspected that in her heart Connie was 
laughing at him. 

He saw Millicent occasionally; but for 
all her tact and an evident wish to be kind, 
he suspected that her friendliness merely 
expressed her sympathy, and sympathy 
from any quarter was unbearable. He felt 
age clutching at him; he questioned whether 
Millicent could ever care for him; his 
dream of marrying again had been sheer 
folly. The summer wore on monotonously. 

Shep and Connie were to dine with him 
in the town house one evening and when 
he had dressed he went, as he often did, 
into Leila’s room. He sat down and idly 
drew the books from a rack on the table. 
One of them was a slender volume of 
George Whitford’s poems, printed privately 
and inscribed ‘To Leila, from her friend, 
the author.” Mills had not heard of the 
publication and he. turned over the leaves 
with more curiosity than he usually mani- 
fested in volumes of verse. Whitford’s 
lyrics were chiefly in a romantic and 
sentimental vein. One of them, the 
longest in the book, was called “The 
Flower of the World,” and above the title 
Leila had scrawled ‘‘Connie.” 

The lines were an ardent tribute to a lady 
whom the poet declared to be his soul's 
ideal. Certain phrases underscored by 
Leila’s impious pencil were, when taken 
collectively, a very fair description of 
Constance. Mills carried the book to the 
upstairs living room for a more deliberate 
perusal. If Leila knew that Constance 
was the subject of the verses, others must 
know it. What his sister had said was 
corroborated by the verses; and there had 
been that joint appearance of Constance 
and Whitford in the dramatic club play— 
another damning circumstance. Mills’s ire 
was aroused. He was standing in the middle 
of the room searching for other passages 
that might be interpreted as the author's 
tribute to Constance when Shep entered. 

“Good evening, father,” he said. “We're 
a little early 
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He paused as his father, without pre- 
liminary greeting, advanced toward him 
with an angry gleam in his eyes. 

“Look at that! Have you seen this 

“Why, yes, I’ve seen it,” Shepherd 
answered. “It’s a little book of George’s; 
he gave copies to all his friends—said 
nobody would ever buy it!” 

“Gave copies to all his friends, did he? 
Do you see what Leila’s written here and 
those marked lines? Do you realize what 
it means—that it’s written to your 
wife?” 

“That’s ridiculous, father,” Shep stam- 
mered. “It’s not written to Coanie any 
more than to any other young woman— 
a sort of ideal of George’s, 1 suppose. 
Connie’s name written there is just a piece 
of Leila’s nonsense.” 

“How many people do you suppose 
thought the same thing? Don’t you know 
that there’s been a good deal of unpleasant 
talk about Connie and Whitford? There 
was that play they appeared in—written 
by Whitford! I’ve heard about that! It 
caused a lot of talk and you’ve stood by 
blind and deaf and never done a thing to 
stop it!” 

“T can’t have you make such statements 
about Connie! There was nothing wrong 
with that play—absolutely nothing! It 
was one of the finest things the club ever 
had. As for George having Connie in 
mind when he wrote that poem—why, 
that’s ridiculous! I haven’t a_ better 
friend in the world than George Whitford!” 

“You're blind; you’re stupid!” Mills 
stormed. “How many people do you 
suppose have laughed over that?—laughed 
at you as a fool to let a man make love to 
your wife in that open fashion. I tell you 
the thing’s got to stop!” 

“But, father,” said Shep, lowering his 
voice, “you wouldn’t insult Connie! She’s 
downstairs and might easily hear you. 
You know, father, Connie isn’t exactly 
well! Connie’s going—Connie’s going—to 
have a baby! We’re very, very happy— 
about it——” 

Shep, stammering as he blurted this out, 
had endeavored to invest the announce- 
ment with the dignity it demanded. 

“So there’s a child coming!”” There was 
no mistaking the sneer. ‘Your wife has 
a lover and she is to have a child!” 

“You shan’t say such a thing!” cried 
Shep, his voice tremulous with horror. 
“You're crazy! It’s unworthy of you!” 

“Oh, I’m sane enough. You ought to 
have seen this and stopped it long ago. 
Now that you see it I’d like to know what 
you’re going to do about it!”’ 

“But I don’t see it! There’s nothing to 
see! I tell you I’ll not listen to such an 
infamous charge against Connie!” 

“T'll say what I please about Connie!” 
Mills shouted. “You children—you and 
Leila—what have I got from you but dis- 
appointment and shame? Leila runs 
away and marries a scoundrel out of the 
divorce court,and now your wife—a woman 
I tried to save you from—has smirched us 
all with dishonor. I didn’t want you to 
marry her; I begged you not to do it. 
But I yielded in the hope of making you 
happy. I wanted you and Leila to take 
the place you're entitled to in this town. 
Everything was done for you! Look up 
there,” he went on hoarsely, pointing to 
the portraits above the bookshelves, “look 
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at those men and women—your forebears— 


Why Women Smile 


As they never did before 


Teeth are prettier today 


Most pictures are now taken with a 
smile, showing pretty teeth. 

Look about you. Note how many 
smiles now show glistening teeth. That 
was not always so. 

Millions of people are now using a new 
teeth-cleaning method. Every day they 
are combating the dingy film on teeth. 
You will also do so when you make this 
test and see the quick results. 

Film is unsightly 

It is film that makes teeth dingy —that 
viscous film you feel. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. If not 


—Millions combat film 


A new-type paste 
A new-type tooth paste has been created, 
to comply with all modern requirements. 
The name is Pepsodent. 

These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. Miéllions of people have 
adopted it, largely by dental advice. 
To the homes of fifty nations it is bring- 
ing a new dental era. 


Pepsodent brings two other very im- 
portant effects. It multiplies the starch 
digestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest_starch deposits which may otherwise 
cling and form acids. It 


frequently removed, it 
may form cloudy coats. 
It is also the basis of 
tartar. 

That film absorbs 
stains, so the teeth look 


discolored. It holds food harsh grit. 


Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disinte 


then removes it wit 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains 


multiplies the alkalinity 

Saal of the saliva. That is 

there to neutralize mouth 

acids, the cause of tooth 
decay. 

Thus every use of Pep- 


substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film. 

Dental science has long been seeking 
ways to fight that film. Two ways have 
now been found. Together they act to 
curdle the film and then remove it. 

Able authorities have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists the 
world over are advising their daily use. 


Pepsaodent 


U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


sodent gives manifold 
power to Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
forces in the mouth. 


Results are quick 


Results are quick and convincing. You 
can see and feel.them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. Cut out the 
coupon now. - 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 268, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


* Only one tube to a family 
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AMERICAN 
STATIONERY 


Of all Christmas gifts, none 
is more tasteful than this. 


, The original printed type of note 


paper—for informal correspondence 
and household business uses. Noted 


for its sterling quality. Used in bet- 
ter homes everywhere. Name and 
t address printed on Nationa! Bank Bond in rich, 
& 


Stationery Co. 
@ 1032 Park Avenue. Peru, Indiana 
200 Sheet 


dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6x 7: envelopes to 
match. Sold only by mail from Peru, Indiana. 
No branch plants. Special facilities insure prompt 
service. Order a package now. Remit with order 
—or, if inconvenient at the moment, we will 
ship C.O.D. West of Denver and outside of 


100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


00 


POSTPAID 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 
1032 Park Avenue, Peru, Indiana 
Send me a pack of 200 sheets and 100 enve- 
lopes of American Stationery to be printed 
as shown on attached slip. (Note: To avoid 
errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 


Dull Hair 


Noted actresses all abhor dull 
hair—they can’t afford to have 
it. They have no more choice in 
the color of their hair than you 
have. Their hair is more beauti- 
ful, because their profession— 
their very environment—soon 
teaches them how to make the 
best of what nature has given 
them. 

Practically every woman has reason- 
ably good hair—satisfactory in quan- 
tity, texture and color. So-called dull 
hair is the result of improper care. 
Ordinary shampooing is not enough; 
just washing cannot sufficiently im- 
prove dull, drab hair. Only a shampoo 
that adds “that little something” dull 
hair lacks can really improve it. 

Whether your hair is light, medium or 
dark, it is only necessary to supply this 
elusive little something to make it beauti- 
ful. This can be done. If your hair lacks 
lustre—if it is not quite as rich in tone as 
you would like to have it—you can easily. 
give it that little something it lacks. No 
ordinary shampoo will do this, for ordi- 
nary shampoos do nothing but clean the 
hair. Golden Glint Shampoo-is NOT an 
ordinary shampoo. It does more than 
merely clean. It adds that little some- 
thing which distinguishes really pretty 
hair from that which is dull and ordinary. 

Have a Golden Glint Shampoo today and 
give your hair this special treatment 
which is all it needs to make it as beauti- 
ful as you desire it. 25c a package at 
toilet counters or postpaid direct. J. W. 
Kobi Co., 131 Spring St., Seattle, Wash. 


people who laid the foundations of this 
town, and they look down on you and what 
do they see? Failure! Disgrace! Noth- 
ing but failure! And you stand here and 
pretend—pretend 

Mills’s arm fell to his side and the 
sentence died on his lips. Constance stood 
in the door; there were angry tears in her 
eyes and her face was white as she advanced 
a little way and paused before him. 

“T did not know how foul—how base 
you could be! You needn’t fear him, 
Shep. Only a coward would have bawled 
such a thing for the servants to hear— 
possibly the neighbors. You’ve called 
upon your ancestors, Mr. Mills, to witness 
your shame and disgrace at having ad- 
mitted me into your sacred family circle! 
Shep, have you ever noticed the resem- 
blance—it’s really quite remarkable—of 
young Mr. Storrs to your grandfather 
Mills? It’s most curious—rather impres- 
sive, in fact!” She was gazing at the 
portrait of Franklin Mills III, with a 
contemptuous smile on her lips. 

“Connie, Connie ” Shep faltered. 

“Storrs! What do you mean by that?” 
demanded Mills. His mouth hung open, 
with his head thrust forward he stared at 
the portrait as if he had never seen it. 

“Nothing, of course,’ she went on 
slowly, giving every effect to her words. 
“But when you spent some time in that 
town with the singular name—Laconia, 
wasn’t it?—you were young and probably 
quite fascinating. Storrs came from there 
—an interesting—a wholly admirable 
young man!” 

“Connie—I don’t get what you're 
driving at!’ Shep exclaimed, his eyes 
fastened upon his grandfather’s portrait. 

“Constance is merely trying to be in- 
solent,” Mills said, but his hand shook as 
he took a cigarette from a box and lighted 
it. When he looked up he was discon- 
certed to find Shep regarding him with a 
bewildered stare. Constance, already at 
the door, said quietly: 

“Come, Shep. I think we must be 
going.” 

The silence of the house was broken in a 
moment by the closing of the front door. 


‘ 


Shep and Constance drove in silence the 
few blocks that lay between Mills’s house 
and their own. Constance explained their 
return to the maid by saying that she 
hadn’t felt well and ordered a cold supper 
served in the breakfast room. Shep 
strolled aimlessly about while she went up- 
stairs and reappeared in a house gown. 
When they had eaten they went into the 
living room, where she turned the leaves 
of a book while he pretended to scan the 
evening newspaper. After a time she 
walked over to him and touched his arm, 
let her hand rest lightly on his head. 

“Yes, Connie,”’ he said. 

“There’s something I want to say to you, 
Shep.” 

“Yes, Connie.” 

He got up and she slipped into his chair. 

“Tt’s a lie, Shep. What your father 
said is a lie!”’ 

“Yes; of course,” he said, but he did not 
| look at her. 

“You’ve got to believe me; I’ll die if 
you don’t tell me you believe in me!” 
Her voice broke in a sob. 

He walked away from her, then went 
| back, staring at her dully. 

' “Tve been foolish, Shep. George and 
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_ I have been good friends; we’ve enjoyed 


talking books and music. I like ‘the 
things he likes, but that’s all. You'ye 
got to believe me, Shep; you've got to 
believe me!” 

There was deep passion in the reiterated 
appeal. When he did not reply she r 
clasped his cheeks in her hands so that he 
could not avoid her eyes. 

“Look at me, Shep. I swear before 
God I am telling you the truth!” 

“Yes, Connie.” He freed himself 
walked to the end of the room, went back 
to her, regarding her intently. “Connie~ 
what did you mean by what you said to 
father about Bruce Storrs?” 

“Oh, nothing! Your Aunt Alice spoke 
of the resemblance one time at the country 
club where she saw Bruce with Millicent, 
It is rather striking when you think of it, 
And then at Bruce’s jollification the other 
night Arthur said your father once spent 
some time there. I thought possibly he 
had relatives there.” 

“No; never, I think.” 

“That’s what your Aunt Alice said; but 
the portrait does suggest Bruce Storrs.” 

“Or a hundred other men,” Shep replied 
with a shrug. “You must be tired, 
Connie—you’d better go to bed.” 

“I don’t believe we’ve quite finished, 
Shep. I can’t leave you like this! Your 
father is a beast! A low, foul beast!” 

“T suppose he is,” he said indifferently, 

“Ts that all you have to say to me— 
Shep!” She regarded him with growing 
terror in her eyes. He had said he 
believed her but it was in the tone of one 
who does not believe. “I suppose a 
wife has a right to the protection of her 
husband,” she said challengingly. 

“You heard what I said to father, didn’t 
you? [I told him it was a lie. I'll never 
enter his house again. That ought to 
satisfy you,” he said with an air of dis- 
missing the matter finally. 

“And this is all you have to say to me, 
Shep?” 

“Tt’s enough, isn’t it? I don’t care to 
discuss the matter further.” 

“Then this is the end—is that what you 
mean?” 

“No,” he replied in a curious strained 
tone. “It’s foolish to say what the end of 
anything is going to be.” 

She looked at him a moment pleadingly 
and with a gesture of helplessness started 
toward the door. He opened it for her; 
followed. her into the hall, pressed the 
buttons that lighted the rooms above and 
returned to the living room . . . 

Their routine was much as it had been for 
the past two years, but to her tortured 
senses there was something ominous now 
in the brevity of their contacts. He often 
remained away late and on his return crept 
softly upstairs to his room without speak- 
ing to.her; though she left her light burning 
brightly. 

Constance kept to her room; she hadn't 
been well, and the doctor told her to stay 
in bed for a few days. For several nights 
she heard Shep moving about his room, 
and the maid told her that he had been go- 
ing over his clothing and was sending a box 
of old suits to some charitable institution. 

A few days later he went into her room 
as she was having breakfast in bed. 
asked him to shift the tray for her, more 
for something to say than because the 
service was necessary; and inquired if he 
were feeling well, but without dispelling the 
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dull stare that had become fixed in his eyes. 

“Do you know when Leila’s coming 
home?” he inquired from the foot of the bed. 

“No;[ haven’t heard. I’ve seen no one 
_the doctor told me to keep quiet.” 

“Yes; I suppose you have to do that,” 
he said without emotion. He went out 
listlessly and as he passed her she put 
out her hand, touched his sleeve; but he 
gave no sign that he was aware of the 
appeal the gesture implied . _- 

It was on a Saturday morning that he 
went in through his dressing room, bade 
her good morning in much his old manner 
and rang for her coffee. He had break- 
fasted, he said, and merely wanted to be 
sure that she was comfortable. 

“Thank you, Shep. I’m all right 
I’ve been troubled about you, dear—much 
more than about myself. But you look 
quite fit this morning.” 

“Feeling fine,” he said. “This is a half 
day at the office and I want to get on the 
job carly. I’m dated up for a foursome 
this afternoon with George, Bruce and 
Carroll; so I won’t be home till after the 
game. You won’t mind?” 

“Why, I’m delighted to have you go, 
Shep!” 

“T always do the best I can, Connie,” 
he went on musingly. “I probably make 
a lot of mistakes. I don’t believe God 
intended me for heavy work; if He had 
He'd have made me bigger.” 

“How foolish, Shep. You’re doing 
wonderfully. Isn’t everything going 
smoothly at the office?” 

“Just fine! I haven’t a thing to com- 
plain of!” 

“Ts everything all right now?” she asked, 
encouraged to hope for some assurance of 
his faith in her. 

“What isn’t all right will be—there’s 
always that!” he replied with a laugh. 

He lingered beside the bed and took her 
hand, bent over and kissed her, let his 
cheek rest against hers in an old way of his. 

“Good by,” he said from the door, and 
then with a smile—Shep’s familiar, wistful 
little smile—he left her. 


Shep and Whitford won the foursome 
against Bruce and Carroll, a result due to 
Whitford’s superior drives and Carroll’s 
bad putting. They were all in high 
humor when they returned to the club- 
house, chaffing one another about their 
skill as they dressed. Shep made a tour 
of the verandas, greeting his friends, 
answering questions as to Connie’s health. 
The four men were going in at once and 
Shep, who had driven Carroll out, sug- 
gested that he and Carroll change partners. 

“There are a few little points about the 
game I want to discuss with George,” he 
explained as they walked toward the 
parking sheds. 

“All right,” Bruce assented cheerfully. 
“You birds needn’t be so set up; next 
week Carroll and I will give you the trim- 
ming of your young lives!” 
_ “Ah, the next time!’ Shep replied 
ironically and drove away with Whitford 
beside him. 

_“Shep’s coming on; he’s matured a lot 
since he went into the trust company,” 
remarked Carroll as he and Bruce followed 
Shep’s car. 

“Good stuff in him,” said Bruce. “One 
of those natures that develops slowly. I 
hever saw him quite as gay as he was this 
afternoon.” 
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cA JOLTING shock ten 

thousand times a 
day on the sensitive 
nerves of your finger- 
tips; shocks like the rat- 
tle of a riveter which all 
too quickly make your 
eyes ache and your head 
swim. 


And it is so useless. You 
can ease the strain of a 
hard day at the office 
simply by insisting upon 
an L. C. Smith Type- 


The L. C. Smith 


Typewriter is ball- 
bearing through- 
out. Its carriage 
runs on balls; each 
of its type-bars has 
fifteen glass-hard 
ball bearings; its 
shift is ball-bear- 
ing; every point, 
ordinarily subject 
to frictioninatype- 
writer has had that 
friction reduced to 
almost nothing in 
an L. C. Smith. 
Swifter, silenter, 
sturdier — your 
day’s work is easier 
on a Smith. 


writer which is ball-bear- 
ing throughout. 


This machine is different 
—trulyso. Youwill know 
it the instant you touch 
its keys. Just go toa 
nearby Smith office this 
noon-hour and ask to try 
amachine. You'll receive 
a cordial welcome. 


. . . and write for, “The 
GreyhoundoftheOffice”, 
a booklet that you will 
find intensely interesting. 


Swifter ~ Silenter ~ STURDIER 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., Dept.c. SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
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is abroad in the land 


HERE IS no question about it— 
loam troubles, due to weakened 
gums, are on the rise. 

The records of the clinics, the 
histories of thousands upon thou- 
sands of cases, point to the undeni- 
able fact that gums are softer and 
less robust. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 

“If your gums are tender, if they show the 
slightest tendency to softness, then you 
most certainly need Ipana Tooth Paste. 

For Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the 
presence of ziratol, has a decided tendency 
to strengthen soft gums and to keep them. 
firm and healthy. : 

In the very short years that Ipana has 
been compounded, it has made a host of 
friends, Thousands of dentists recommend 
it, especially to those patients who must 
take good care of their gums. 


Send for a trial tube 


Ipana Tooth Paste is kind to the enamel of 
your teeth, yet its cleaning power is re- 
markable. It is an efficient healer, yet its 
taste is remarkably cool and refreshing. 
Send for a trial tube today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 


Bristol- at all drugand 

Myers department 
stores—50c. 

65 RectorSt, 

New York, 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 


my part. 

Name 

AAA. 


State 


“He was always a shy boy but he’s 
coming out of that. I think his father 
was wise in taking him out of the battery 
plant.” 

“No doubt,” Bruce agreed, his attention 
on Shep’s car. 

Shep had set a pace that Bruce was 
finding it difficult to maintain. Carroll 
presently commented upon the wild flight 
of the car ahead, which was taking the 
turns in the road with reckless abandon, 
leaving a gray cloud behind. 

“The honor of my car is at stake!’’ said 
Bruce grimly, closing his windshield 
against the dust. 

“By George! If Shep wasn’t so abstem- 
ious you’d think he’d mixed alcohol with 


his gas,” Carroll replied. “What’s got 
into him!” 
“Maybe he wants a race,” Bruce 


answered, uneasily remembering Shep’s 
wild drive the night of their talk on the 
river. “There’s a bad turn at the creek just 
ahead—he can’t make it at that speed!” 

Bruce stopped, thinking Shep might 
check his flight if he found he wasn’t 
pursued; but the car sped steadily on. 

“Shep’s gone nutty or he’s trying to 
scare George,” said Carroll. ‘Go ahead!’’ 

Bruce started his car at full speed, 
expecting that at any minute Shep would 
stop and explain that it was all a joke of 
some kind. The flying car was again in 
sight, careening crazily as it struck 
depressions in the road-bed. 

“Oh, God!” groaned Carroll, half rising 
in his seat. Shep had passed a lumbering 
truck by a hair’s breadth, and still no 
abatement of his speed. Bruce heard a 
howl of rage as he swung his own car past 
the truck. A danger sign at the roadside 
gave warning of the short curve that led 
upward to the bridge, and Bruce clapped 
on his brakes. Carroll, on the running 
board, peering ahead through the dust, 
yelled, and as Bruce leaped out a crash 
ahead announced disaster. A second 
sound, the sound of a body falling, greeted 
the two men as they ran toward the scene. 

Shep’s car had battered through the 
wooden fence that protected the road where 
it curved into the wooden bridge and had 
plunged into the narrow ravine. Bruce 
and Carroll flung themselves down the 
steep bank and into the stream. Shep’s 
head lay across his arms on the wheel; 
Whitford evidently had tried to leap out 
before the car struck; his body, half out 
of the car, had been crushed against the 
fence but clung in its place through the 
car’s flight over the embankment. 


To the world Mills showed what passed 
for a noble fortitude and a_ superb 
resignation in Shep’s death. Carroll had 
carried the news to him; and Carroll 
satisfied the curiosity of no one as to what 
Mills had said or how he had met the blow. 
Carroll himself did not know what passed 
through Franklin Mills’s mind. Mills had 
asked without emotion whether the 
necessary things had been done, and was 
satisfied that Carroll had taken care of 
everything. Mills received the old friends 
who called, among them Lindley. It was 
a proper thing to see the minister in such 
circumstances. The rector of St. Barnabas 
went away puzzled. He had never under- 
stood Mills, and now his rich parishioner 
was more of an enigma than ever. 

A handful of people chosen by Constance 
and Mills heard the reading of the burial 
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office in the living room of Shep’s house 
Constance remained in her room; ang 
Mills saw her first when they met in the 
hall to drive together to the cemetery, an 
arrangement she herself had suggested, 

No sound came from her as she stood 
beside Mills at the grave as the last words 
were said. A little way off stood the 
bearers, young men who had been boyhood 
friends of Shep, one or two associates of 
his from the trust company. When the 
grave was filled Constance remained 
watching the placing of the flowers, laying 
her own wreath of roses with her own hands. 

She took Mills’s arm and they returned 
to their car. No word was spoken as it 
traversed the familiar streets. The cur- 
tains were drawn; Mills stared fixedly at 
the chauffeur’s back; the woman beside 
him made no sign. Nothing, as he 
thought of it, had been omitted; his son 
had been buried with the proper rites of 
the church. There had been no bungling, 
no hysterical display of grief; no crowd of 
the morbidly curious. When they reached 
Shep’s house he followed Constance in. 
There were women there waiting to care 
for her but she sent them away and went 
into the reception parlor. The scent of 
flowers still filled the rooms but the house 
had assumed its customary orderly aspect. 
Constance threw back her veil, and Mills 
saw for the first time her face with its 
marks of suffering, her sorrowing eyes. 

“Had you something to say to me?” she 
asked quietly. 

“Tf you don’t mind. ” he answered, 
*T couldn’t come to you before—but now— 
I should like for you to know ms 

As he paused she began in her low- 
cadenced tones, as though reciting some- 
thing she had committed to memory: 
“We have gone through this together for 
reasons clear to both of us. There is 
nothing you can say to me. But one or 
two things I must say to you. You killed 
him. Your contempt for him as a weaker 
man than you, as a gentle and sweet soul 
you could never comprehend; your wish 
to manage him, to thwart him in things he 
wanted to do, your wish to mold him and 
set him in your own little groove—these 
are the things that destroyed him. You 
shattered his faith in me—that is the 
cruelest thing of all, for he loved me. So 
strong was your power over him and so 
great was his fear of you that he believed 
you. In spite of himself he believed you 
when you charged me with unfaithfulness. 
You drove him mad,” she went on monoto- 
nously; “he died a madman—died hor- 
ribly, carrying an innocent man down with 
him. The child Shep wanted so much— 
that he would have loved so dearly—is 
his. You need have no fear as to that. 
That is all, I believe, Mr. Mills.” 

She left him noiselessly, leaving behind 
her a quiet that terrified and numbed him. 
He found himself groping his way through 
the hall, where someone spoke to him. He 
was not sure even of this though the 
voice was of someone who meant to be 
kind. He walked to the curb, carrying 
his hat in his hand, unequal to the effort 
of lifting it to his head. j 

The chauffeur opened the door of his 
car and as he got in Mills stumbled and 
sank huddled upon the seat. 


Carroll and Bruce dined together at the 
University Club on an evening early m 
October. The tragic end of Shepherd 
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Mills and George Whitford had brought 
them into a closer intimacy and they were 
much together. The responsibility of 
protecting Shep’s memory had fallen upon 
them; and they had been fairly successful 
in establishing in local history a record of 
the tragedy as an accident. Only a very 
few knew or suspected the truth. A 

“Have you anything on this evening?” 
asked Carroll as they were leaving. ; 

“Not a blessed thing,”’ Bruce replied. 

“Mr. Mills, you know, or rather you 
don’t know, is at Deer T rail. The news- 
paper story that he had gone South for the 
winter wasn’t true. He’s been ill— 
frightfully ill; but he’s better. I was out 
there today. He asked about you; | 
think he’d like to see you. You needn’t 
dread it; he’s talked little about Shep’s 
death.” 

“Tf you really think he wants to see me,” 
Bruce replied dubiously. 

“From the way he mentioned you I’m 
sure it would please him.” 

“Very well; will you go along?” 

“No; I think he’d like it better if you 

went alone. He has seen no one but 
Leila, the doctor and me; he’s probably 
anxious to see a new face. I'll telephone 
you're coming.” 
“As Bruce entered Mills’s room a white- 
frocked nurse quietly withdrew. The 
maid who had shown him up drew a chair 
beside the bed and left them. He was 
alone with Mills, trying to adjust himself 
to the change in him, the pallor of the face 
against the pillows, the thin. cheeks, the 
hair white now where it had only been 
touched with gray. 

“This is very kind of you! I’m poor 
company; but I hoped you wouldn’t 
mind running out.” 

“T thought you were away; Carroll just 
told me you were here.” 

“No; I’ve been here some time—so 
long, in fact, that I feel quite out of the 
world.” 

“Mrs. Thomas is at home—I’ve seen 
her several times.” 

“Yes, Leila’s very good to me, runs out 
every day or two. She’s busy settling in 
her new house. She’s full of importance 
over having her own establishment.” 

Bruce spoke of his own affairs; told of 
the progress that had been made with the 
Laconia memorial before the weather 
became unfavorable. The foundations 
were in and the materials were being pre- 
pared; the work would go forward rapidly 
with the coming of ‘spring. 

“T can appreciate your feeling about it— 
your own idea taking form. I’ve thought 
of it a good deal. Indeed, I’ve thought of 
you a great deal since I’ve been here.” 

“If Yd known you were here and cared 
to see me I should have come out,” said 
Bruce quite honestly. 

While Mills bore the marks of suffering 
and had plainly undergone a serious illness 
his voice had something of its old resonance 
and his eyes were clear and alert. He 
spoke of Shep with a poignant tenderness, 
but left no opening for sympathy. His 
grief was his own; not a thing to be ex- 
posed to another or traded upon. Bruce 
marveled at him. Franklin Mills had 
walked through the valley of the shadow of 
death and had emerged with his spirit 
unbroken. The man, even in his weak- 
ness, challenged admiration. The rain 
had begun to patter on the sill of an 


open window and Bruce went to close it. 
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90 days 


—or purchase price refunded! 


. USE THE COUPON 
If your usual department store 
or druggist cannot supply’ you 
with the new Van Ess Treatmen: 
use coupon below. Enclose no 
money—we will send the treat- - 
ment parcel post, collect. Or, if 
you prefer, enclose check or cash. 


Remarkable New 
Dermatological Treatment 


Proves that hair roots seldom die— 
that they can be revived — given new life 


Amazing new discoveries have recently been 
made in hair treatment. 
The source of falling, lustreless hair has been 
traced to a simple infection (Sebum) which 
modern science now usually overcomes. Re- 
sults are remarkable. In a recent experiment 
new hair was actually grown in 91 cases out 
of 100. 
This offers you the opportunity to test the new 
Van Ess method, which accomplished those 
results, without risk or obligation. 

Absolutely Guaranteed 
Falling hair stopped. New growth started in 
90 days. 
The treatment is thus guaranteed. One’s own 
druggist or department store signs the warrant. 
Hence the user assumes no risk. 
During the last six months, 200,000 women 
have made this test. 
World-noted dermatologists are employing the 
same basic ingredients. 
Many charge $300 for this type of treatment. 
Now it is a known fact that any woman can 
display the charm of lustrous hair beauty, if she 
will only choose to do so. 
Falling hair, dull, lifeless, uninteresting. Six 
women in eight have it! The reason is the 
infected Sebum that clings to the scalp and 
prevents hair growth—mars, devitalizes. 


Note This New 
Way 


You can see from the 
illustration that Van 
$s ig not a “tonic,” it 
combines a massageand 
fotion. You do not rub 
it in with your fingers. 
Each package comes 
with a rubber massage 
The nipples are 
hollow. Just invert 
bottle, rub your head, 


ically feed lotion down 
into follicles of the 
scalp easy 
to apply. One minute 
each day is enough. 


and nipples automat-. 


This new Van Ess method quickly overcomes 


it. It starts to act almost instantly. One 


needn’t wait months to see results. 


The Infected Sebhum—You 
Must Remove It 

Sebum is an oil, which forms at the follicles of 
the hair. Its natural function is to supply the 
hair with oil. 

But it becomes infected. It cakeson thescalp, 
clogs the follicles and plugs them. Youcan see 
it in your hair, either in the form of dandruff, 
or in that of an oily excretion (at the hair 
roots) of the scalp. ; 

Germs by the millions breed in it, then feed 
upon the hair. Soon the hair begins falling. Ina 
short time, natural lustre and beauty are gone. 
But note this scientific fact: Remove the Sebum 
and the hair usually reverts back to the soft- 
ness and brilliancy 1t displayed in your school- 
girl days. The Van Ess treatment accom- 
thatresult. We know you will doubt it. 

we guarantee it. 


Where to Obtain the Treatment 
—at toilet counters in department stores. Also 
druggists. Or, BY MAIL. Simply use the 
coupon below if your dealer cannot supply 
you. With each 3-bottle treatment comes 
written guarantee to stop falling hair and start 
new growth of hair in 90 days, or entire pur- 
chase price refunded by us. Price, $1.50 per 
bottle. No money need accompany thecoupon 
—we will supply you by Parcel Post, collect. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
35 East Kinzie Street Chicago, Illinois 


| VAN ESS LABORATORIES 
i 35 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Il. - i 
'* Please send........ bottles Van Ess Liquid Scalp 

l Massage, Parcel Post. I enclose no money, but 1 

| agree'to pay the postman when he calls. 
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Free Trial Bottle 


Read Special Offer 


Gray Hair— 
Stop it! 


—Here is the way 


Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color 
Restorer isn’t a new experimental 
preparation, for I invented it many 
years ago to restore my own prema- 
turely gray hair. It is a clear, color- 
less liquid, clean as water, which re- 
stores the perfect original color to 
graying, bleached or discolored hair; 
perfect results assured. No interfer- 
ence with shampooing, nothing. to 
wash or rub off, but soft, clean, fluffy, 
natural hair which renews your youth. 

Now I have discovered a new method of applica- 
tion which hastens results and improves the health 
of the hair. Fully explained in my free trial outfit, 
containing trial bottle of restorer with full directions 
for making test on single lock. Mail coupon for 


free bottle today and let me prove how easily, 
quickly and surely your gray hair can be restored. 


In the coupon be sure to state the color of your 
hair carefully. Enclose lock of your hair if possible. 


Sarg, Goldmany 


Hair Color Restorer 


eau Please print your name and address = = 
Mary T. Goldman, 42-L Goldman B'dg., St. Paul, Minn. 
I Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary ] 
Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. 


The natural 
color of my hair is | 


| dark brown....... medium brown...... 
auburn (dark red).......... light brown........ | 
light auburn (light red)......... ee | 


Name 


Only $1000 to $3000 
Starts You in Business | 


We want a few men who have made good—to take 


make mg aney. 4000 at work. If you can qualify 
as at once we will ar- 
range for you to come to factory at our expense. 
Then you can decide. M.W McConnell, President, 


PAUL RUBBER CO., 76 Paul Heights, Salisbury, N.C. 


By Note or Eear, With or without music, 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz, Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- 
jects, including Ear Playing. 116 pages of REAL Jazz. 
25,000 words. A postal card brings our FREE Special Offer. 


Short Course, 


Waterman Piano School Theatre 


When he returned to the bed Mills asked 


for an additional pillow that he might sit ||. 


up more comfortably, and Bruce adjusted 
it for him. He was silent for a moment; 
the fingers of one of his hands played with 


the edge of the coverlet, and he appeared. 


to be thinking intently. 

“There are things, Storrs, that are not 
helped by discussion. That night I had 
you to dine with me at my house we both 
played about a certain fact without meet- 
ing it. I am prepared to meet it now. 
You are my son. I don’t know that 
there’s anything further to be said 
about it.” 

“‘Nothing,”’ Bruce answered. 

“Tf you were not what you are I should 
never have said this to you. I was in 
love with your mother and she loved me. 
It was all wrong and the wrong was mine. 
And in various ways I have paid the 
penalty.”” He passed his hand slowly over 
his eyes. “It may be impertinent, but 


there’s one thing I’d like to ask. What | 


moved you to establish yourself here?”’ 

“There was only one reason. 
mother was the noblest woman that ever 
lived! She loved you till she died. She 
would never have told me of you but for a 
feeling that she wanted me to be near you 
to help you in case you were in need. 
That was all.” 

“That was all,’”’ Mills repeated, and for 
the first time he betrayed emotion. He 
lay very still. Slowly his hand moved 
along the coverlet to the edge of the bed 
until Bruce took it in hisown. “You and 
I have been blessed in our lives; we have 
known the love of a great woman. That 
was like her,” he ended softly; “that was 
Marian.” 

The nurse came in to see if he needed 
anything, and he dismissed her for the 
night. He went on talking in quiet, 
level tones—of his early years, of the 
changing world—Bruce encouraging him 
by an occasional question but heeding 
little what he was saying. He had never 
done justice to Mills. If the man had 
whined, begged forgiveness or offered 
reparation, he would have hated him. 
But Mills was not an ordinary man. No 
ordinary man would have made the ad- 
mission he had made; or, making it, would 
have implored silence. exacted prom- 

““Millicent—you see her, I suppose?’ 
Mills asked after a time. 

“Yes; I see her quite often.” 

“T had hoped you did. In fact, Leila 
told me that Millie and you were good 
friends. She said a little more—Leila’s 
a discerning person and she said she 
thought there was something a little more 
than friendship. Please let me finish! 
You’ve thought that there were reasons 
why you could never ask Millicent to 
marry. I'll take the responsibility of that. 
T'll tell her the story myself—if need be. 
I leave that to your own decision.” 

“No,” said Bruce, “I want to tell her 
myself.” 

Instead of wearying Mills the talk 
seemingly acted as a stimulus. Bruce’s 
amazement grew. It was incomprehensible 
that here lay the Franklin Mills of his 
distrust, his suspicion, his hatred. 

“Millicent used to trouble me a good 
deal with some of her ideas,” said Mills. 

“She’s troubled a good many of us,” 
Bruce agreed with a smile. ‘But some- 
times I think I catch a faint gleam.” 


My | 
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Orns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 


Doesn't hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness, 


Note the remarkable improvement 
in the same eyes below 


The Miracle of 


Sila 
Makes Every Face More Beautiful 


A touch of MAYBELLINE works beauty 
Scant eyebrows and lashes are made to appea 
ally long and luxurious. All the hi € 
of your eyes—their brilliance, depth and expression- 
instantly revealed. The difference is remarkable. Girls 
and women everywhere, even the most heautiful 
actresses of the stage and screen, now 
fie the most 


lar 


al ite 
ightful to use. Does 
| and deligh on the face or. 
contains r 5 
Two sretes: Brown for Blondes, Black 
for Brunettes. 


75Sc at Your Dealer’s 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-76 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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Leila had arranged this—and received his - 
good wishes. 


time for the dedication of the memorial. 
The “event brought together a great 
company of dignitaries, and the governor 
of the state and the Secretary of War were 
the speakers. 
Leila and Thomas, and he sat with them, 
with Millicent beside him. 


listening to comments on his work, 
marveling himself that it was so good. 
The chairman of the local committee sent 
for him at the conclusion of the ceremonies 
to introduce him to the distinguished 
visitors. When the throng had dispersed, 
Millicent, with Carroll, Leila and Thomas, 
paused by the fountain to wait until Bruce 
was free. 


a famous husband,” 
“He’s probably getting a contract for 
ancther monument!” 


pointing up the slope. 


of the colonnades. 
woodland that more than met Bruce’s 
expectations as a background for the 
memorial. 
apparently unconscious that they were 
observed. Then Millicent turned away 
and tears, filled her eyes as Mills drew his 
arm across Bruce’s broad shoulders. 
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“Pm sure you do! You two are of a 
generation that looks for God in those far 
horizons she talks about. The idea 
amused me at first. But I see now that 
hers is the new religion—the religion of 
youth—that expresses itself in beautiful 
things—in life, in conduct; in unselfish- 
ness. Every mistake I’ve made, every 
wrong I’ve done in this world has been 
due to selfishness. I’ve been saying that 
to myself every day since I’ve been here. 
And I’ve found peace in it. There’s no 
one in the world who has a better right to 
hear this from me than you. And this is 
no death-bed repentance, because I’m 
not going to die yet awhile. I mean to do 
a little good before I go. But, Bruce— 
we can’t just live for ourselves! Not if 
we would find happiness. There come 
times when every man needs God; and tke 
wise thing is so to live that when the need 
comes we shan’t find Him a stranger!” 

The hour grew late, and the wind and 
rain made a continuing clatter about the 
house. When Bruce rose to go Mills 
protested. “‘There’s plenty of space here 
—a room next to mine is ready for a guest. 
You'll find everything you want. We 
seem to meet in storms! Please spend the 
night here.” 

And so it came about that for the first 
time Bruce slept in his father’s house. 


Bruce and Millicent were married the 
next June. A few friends gathered in the 
garden late on a golden afternoon—Leila 
and Thomas, the Freemans, the Hender- 
sons, a few relatives of the Hardens’ from 
their old home, and Carroll and Bruce’s 
cousin from Laconia. The marriage ser- 
vice was read by Doctor Lindley and the 
music was provided by a choir of robins in 
the elms and maples. Franklin Mills 
was not present; but before Bruce and 
Millicent drove to the station they passed 
through the gate in the boundary hedge— 


The Fourth of July had been set as the 


Mills had driven over with 


Bruce hovered on the edges of the crowd, 


“This is what you get, Millie, for having 
Leila remarked. 


“There he is!’ exclaimed Carroll, 


Bruce and Mills were slowly pacing one 
Beyond it lay the dark 


They were talking earnestly 


THE END 
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Only One in Five is Safe 


Heed the danger sign —bleeding gums 


Just before Pyorrhea strikes—to undermine the teeth 
and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends a warn- 
ing: the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


Take heed immediately, before it is too late, before 
the gums recede and the loosened teeth must be 
extracted, before the germ-laden pus-pockets form, 
before infection spreads throughout the system. 


Better yet, play safe. Don’t wait for Nature's warn- 
ing. Four persons out of every five over forty years 
of age, and thousands younger, are afflicted with 
Pyorrhea. This is the immutable law of averages. 
Your dentist will tell you that. 3 


Go to him regularly, systematically, for tooth and gum . 
inspection. And brush your teeth, twice daily at ae? 
least, with Forhan’s For the Gums. This healing ; v2 
dentifrice, if used in time and used consistently, will os 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will make é “ 
your mouth clean and healthful, preserve your price- : . 
less teeth, safeguard your precious health. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe. The foremost 
dentists recommend and use it. 


Be on your guard. Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. Brush your teeth with it regularly. Re- 
member, in your case, the odds are 4 to 1 in favor of 
Pyorrhea. At all druggists. 35c and 60c ir tubes, 


FOR THE 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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“Jake Dour Dentists Advice! 


DrWests 


TOOTH BRUSH 


The two grinding surfaces of 
the teeth should not ‘touch 
when you brush. Dr. West’s 
is the tooth brush purposely 
made to clean teeth the ONE 
correct way, It fits the back 
surfaces—and the effective 
straight bristles are spaced to 
sweep clean. All the crevices 
are reached from the back— 
and food particles are not 
jammed under the gums to de- 
cay and irritate Dr. West’s 
Tooth Brush is really a step 
forward in promoting dental 
hygiene and good health. 


In Three Sizes at All Good Dealers 
Cleans Cleans 
INSIDE OUTSIDE 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, France. 


umerous 
ts pending, Our rights will be fully protected. + 


-|of misery. 


THE WESTERN CO. Chicago - New York 


Just to Humor 


Homer 
(Continued from page 58) 


the conscious kindness of one who wanted | 
to hear Homer Kennedy talk to her. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she said. 

Homer grinned engagingly. 

“Well,” he said, “my name is Homer 
Kennedy and I was born in Peckham 
Heights, Nebraska, in . . .” 

“What,” asked Eliot, “did you say your 
first name is?” 

Eliot Abingdon had a soft voice, oddly 
low-pitched for these piping days. 

“Homer,” Mr. Kennedy replied val- 
iantly. He was past the day when his 
name alone could throw him into spasms 
“Ho-m-e-r, Homer. Yes, I 
was named for that very man you're 
thinking of.” 

“How perfectly funny! And how per- 
fectly dam’ dreadful, too, to have to carry 
that name round with you always.” 

“Don’t swear,” said Homer. 

Eliot laughed—her low’ laugh with the 
little ring in it. “Why not, O Homer the 
Puritan from Nebraska?” 

“It doesn’t suit your type,” said Homer. 

Like many of the things that Homer 
said, this was not exactly what Miss 
Abingdon expected him to say, and it was, 
therefore, according to her code, success- 
ful. “Not bad,” she admitted. 

“And true besides. What could I do 
to make you laugh like that again?” 

It was at just that instant that the 
door opened and Jim Abingdon came in. 
Eliot stiffened ever so slightly; for just an 
ins‘ant her hands clenched round the 
chair arms, then relaxed into the indifferent 
well bred hands that they had been trained 
to be. 


“Hello, Jim,” said Eliot quietly. “You 
know Mr. Kennedy, 
“H’m, Kennedy,” said Jim. “Hello, 


Kennedy. How’s the folks back home in 
Bingham Four Corners?” 

“Tf you mean my father and mother and 
sisters in Peckham Heights, Nebraska,” 
said Homer, “they are well.” 

Then suddenly he flushed with frank 
embarrassment; for as Jim moved forward 
to a seat he saw what he might have seen 


more at Jim and less at his sister Eliot. 
Jim Abingdon was not yet drunk, but he 
was within a scant two fingers of it. His 
face was flushed; under the circumstances 
his resemblance to Eliot was to Homer 
rather horrible. Jim walked across the 
room with exaggerated care and sat down. 
“Been on a bat with Dean,” he ex- 
plained. “Went down to Marshfield. You 
know—went down to Marshfield . 

Eliot Abingdon rose—a lovely lady in 
trailing blue, who was very much at ease. 
“Perhaps,” she said, “if Dean was with 
my brother you ought to go home and 
look after him.” 

. “I think so too,” said Homer with 
alacrity. 


That winter Homer marked the passage 
of time by the milestones of his meetings 
with Eliot Abingdon. 

There was the day that she had over- 
taken him in her car as he was tramping. 
*“Ride!” she had called to him gaily as 


she brought the big car toa stop. “Ride 


in the beginning if he had been looking | 
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To Retain those 
Eyes of Youth 


One’s age first begins to show about 
the EYES. But women are often un- 
mindful of this, and through neglect 
or improper care allow their EYES 
to become discolored, dull and 
heavy looking. 
Murine will do much to preserve 
and enhance the natural beauty of 
the EYES. It quickly soothes away 
discoloration and imparts a youth- 
ful sparkle to even the most neg- 
lected EYES. 
Murine is delightfully refreshing 
after reading, sewing, motoring and 
all outdoor activities. It’s good for 
the EYES—contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 
Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells how to o> 
a care for your Eyes, Brows and Laas, 
thus enhance their beauty. Send 
; copy of this helpful book. It’s F. E. 
The Murine Company 
Dept. 22, Chicago 


RINE 


for Your EYES 


Widely Used Since 1889 


Wear a Corodite Diamond ‘for 7 Deve. 
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Solitaire Bridal 
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and save your shoes and cheer your 
friends!” 

“Thank you,” said Homer. “Why not?” 

And so they rode together—Eliot 
Abingdon in her smart gray sport dress 
with a bright scarf twisted about her 
throat, and Homer Kennedy in his second 
best suit. 

Eliot had driven fast and far, and talked 
a great deal, and made Homer talk. It 
was night when they returned. 


There was the day when he took Eliot 
to the Business School dance. Dean had 
laughed when Homer spoke of asking her; 
he found it impossible to take Homer 
Kennedy seriously. 

“Sure,” he said, ‘‘take her—if she’ll go.” 

Eliot was frankly surprised at the in- 
vitation; she had not expected Homer 
to take such prompt and definite action. 
She hesitated. Homer smiled at her. 

“Won’t you? Just to humor a spoiled 
only son? Dean said I might ask you.” 

It was that remark about Dean that 
decided her. 

“That was nice of him,” she said. 
“And just to humor Homer, I think I'll 

” 

“Humoring Homer’ was a phrase that 
amused Eliot mightily. 

She used it once on the day when they 
went to Lyndon Beach. The car had 
slowed at a crossing and she and Homer 
were laughing at something that Eliot had 
said—very merry together—when Dean 
came running out and hailed them. Stand- 
ing there in the sunlight, his hands on the 
door of the car, he was more handsome 
than any man has a right to be. 

“I come too?” said Dean. 

There was a certainty of his welcome, a 
calm assumption that it was he who was 
going to sit in the middle and put his arm 
along the back of the seat behind Eliot, 
oe took the brightness out of Homer’s 

y. 

“What you doing?” Dean asked. 

“Humoring Homer,” Eliot laughed. 

“Oh,”’ Dean repeated, ‘‘humoring 
Homer!” There was that in his tone which 
turned the: phrase from a merry jest into 
rather a bitter one. It was not that Dean 
intended to be unkind; merely, he did not 
think that Homer mattered. 

“Why not go to Lyndon,” Dean went 
on, “and see the sea for five cents?—it’s 
pretty there.” 

“Well,” said Eliot, “I don’t care. What 
do you say, Homer?” 

She leaned forward so that she could see 
him across Dean’s tailored sport shirt. 

“All right,” said Homer. 

He did not care where he went just 
then. He was aware that Eliot was 
“being nice” to him, and the necessity for 
this kind of niceness galled him. 

Before that stop at the crossing it had 
been Eliot Abingdon and Homer Kennedy. 
Afterwards it was Eliot Abingdon and 
Dean Heywood—with Homer Kennedy in 
the right hand corner of the seat behind 
Dean Heywood’s shoulder. Homer saw 
clearly that afternoon that it would always 
be like that. He shut his teeth hard over 
the realization of what it would mean— 
always—to be Homer Kennedy of Peck- 
ham Heights. 


There was the day, not long after, when 
Eliot told him of her engagement. She 
said it suddenly, without preface. 


t 
Pranmacar 


this winter 


As you know, many illnesses start with sore 
throat. The mouth is the open door to disease 
germs. 

So, particularly at this time of year and, in 
fact, all winter, it is wise to use Listerine system- 
atically. 

For half a century this unusual preparation 
has been recognized and recommended by phy- 
sicians as the safe household antiseptic. It will 
help you and your family ward off many throat 
troubles that so often anticipate more serious ills. 

Simply use it as a mouth wash and gargle; it 
is pleasant and it will put you on the safe side. 


Also, it combats halitosis 


Listerine has, moreover, the ability to over- 
come halitosis (the medical term for unpleasant 
breath). When you use Listeriné systemati- 
cally, you know your breath is right—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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Don’t have sore throat again 
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Bt Skin Health 


Do you know that the first signs of age 
are shown in the skin, and that it is 
the surest indicator of bodily health? 


Is it right, then, that anything so important should be given 
only chance attention? Yet that is the attitude many women 
have towards their skin, and it is why they look old at thirty. 
Remember that a soft, smooth complexion is not to be had after 
the age of twenty without persistent effort. 


Cleanliness is the basis of beauty—yet all clean skins are not 
beautiful. Sometimes the cleansing has been too rough, but 
more often the soap was too harsh. You cannot be over careful 
in the selection of your toilet soap. Never purchase any kind 
because it is cheap. To save at the expense of your skin is 
misplaced economy. 


Give yourself a beauty treatment with Resinol Soap tonight, 
and you will understand why thousands of women consider it 
the ideal cleanser. But it is more than a cleanser. By. power of 
the Resinol it contains, it builds with each treatment a healthy 
resistance to germ invasion. As these parasites are acknowledged 
to be the primary cause of skin disorders, why not try to prevent 
their development ? 

The daily use of Resinol Soap will give you the comfort of knowing 
that your skin is properly cleansed and protected. Sold by the cake or 
box at all drug and toilet goods counters. May we send you a free trial 
size cake? Write Dept. 7-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


“Simply perfection for any complexion.” 
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“I suppose you know that Dean and] 
are engaged?” 

“No,” said Homer. 

“We've been engaged a long time,” 
Eliot hurried on. “We’re just waiting for 
Dean to get his degree. His father says 
he’s got to get a degree sometime or he']] 
cut him off with a penny. That would 
be fatal, you know—if he married me!” 
She laughed. 

“Yes,” said Homer. 

He did not ask Eliot to go to any more 
dances with him. Nevertheless, he did not 
wholly resist the temptation to see her 
sometimes. 


And then there was the day .. . 

It was early spring. Homer and 
Eliot Abingdon had walked together for 
some distance, following the turns of the 
river, and had sat down at last at the top 
of a little bank among the trees. Eliot 
pulled off her hat and flung it on the 
ground; leaned her head against the tree 
behind her. Little, fair, outstanding curls 
outlined themselves against the dark 
roughness of the trunk. She was laughing, 
but her eyes were shadowed. 

“You look tired,” said Homer. 


said. ‘‘When will you ever learn to havea 
little tact? Don’t you know that to tell 
a girl she looks tired is almost as bad as 
telling her she looks old?” 

“No,” said Homer seriously, ‘I didn’t 
know it. I guess I’m not very tactful 

. . very anything.” 

“Yes you are,” said Eliot. “You're 
very nice.” 

“That’s just it,” said Homer. 

There was a long silence. Eliot still 
leaned against the tree trunk, her hands, 
relaxed and quiet, in her lap. 

Homer at her side, half facing her, 
became increasingly conscious of her hands 
—lying there. Small hands they were, 
beautifully formed—tempting . . . Al 
most before he was fully aware of what 
he meant to do, he had bent forward. 
His touch was very gentle as he raised 
them—almost reverent; he kissed them 
once each, reverently, and laid them 
back. 

Instantly the blood flamed into his face. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I ought not to 
have done that.” 

Eliot Abingdon smiled, amused, yet 
oddly touched, that he should think her 
hands so unattainable. Then with an 
honesty that matched his own she held 
them up to him again. 

“To prove I didn’t mind,” she said. 

Homer’s fingers closed about her wrists. 
His kisses were quick and eager against 
her palms. Then suddenly he stopped. 
For an instant longer he was still, bending 
over, his face hidden in Eliot Abingdon’s 
hands. Then he straightened—drew away 
from her with an odd little gesture of 
renunciation. 

It was probably because of what he had 
done, however, that a little later Eliot 
said to Homer what she did. She had 
been brought up in the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition that keeps its troubles strictly 
to itself. And yet after all—Homer would 
understand. Eliot Abingdon leaned for- 
ward and laid her fingers on Homer’s knee. 
She spoke impulsively. 

“Homer, I—I’m going to tell you. I’m 
worried to pieces about—Jim.”’ 


Homer was master of himself at once. 


Eliot sat up. ‘Homer Kennedy!” she 
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ade no pretense of misunderstanding 
her. “And Dean?” he suggested. 

“yes,” said Eliot, relieved that he 
should guess without an explanation, 
“and Dean. They go round all the time 
now with Bolinger and that crowd. I 
don’t like it. They’re going down to 
Marshfield tonight. Homer, could you 
keep Dean at home—Jjust this once?” 

“Of course,” said Homer, with complete 
matter-of-factness. ““We'll call that set- 
‘led. Dean shan’t stir out tonight if I have 
to rope and tie him.” Then he made an 
awkward, gallant pretense of patting 
Eliot’s shoulder in an older brotherly way. 
“Don't you worry,” he said. 

They walked back to town almost in 
silence. Eliot was seeing Homer during 
that walk as she had never really seen him 
before. He was to her always rather a 
comic character; an amusing fellow from 
Nebraska, with round blue eyes and an 
exaggerated air of innocence, who had a 
humorous way of laughing with other 
people at himself—of capitalizing his own 
deficiencies and turning them to his advan- 
tage. But he had certain rather appealing 
qualities too. She was a little touched by 
his sympathy and understanding. 


He m 


Homer did not exactly rope and tie Dean 
Heywood that night, but he very nearly 
did. It was after he had delayed Dean by 
every legitimate device—such as hiding his 
collar buttons—that he resorted finally to 
force. Homer locked the door of their 
room and put the key in his pocket. 
Then he lay down on top of the pocket and 
refused to see reason. Dean was a much 
larger man than Homer, but he was not 
nearly so determined. 

In the intervals of direct attack, Dean 
tramped up and down and heaped on 
Homer epithets of rare and splendid work- 
manship. Homer spoke only once. Then 
he raised his head and hurled at Dean 
Heywood his supreme denunciation: 

“You don’t deserve to be worried about.” 

Then he lay down again on the door key. 


It was about a month later that the 
thing happened. 

At two o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
Jim Abingdon and Dean went off together 
in Jim’s car, with the remark—from Jim 
—that some gay little party was waiting on 
their pleasure; and at two o’clock that 
night they had not yet returned. 

At two o’clock Eliot went to bed. She 
said to herself over and over that it was 
absurd for her to worry about them, 
absurd for her to wait up to see that they 
came safely home. Nevertheless, she lay 
quite rigid in the darkness as she had lain 
many nights before, listening for the sound 
of wheels on the graveled drive under her 
window. And no sound came. The dark 
seemed marching round her full of half 
formed terrors, and Eliot tried to shut 
them out with fingers across her lids as she 
had done when she was a child. It was 
not that two o’clock or three o’clock, or 
even four, was so unreasonable. But there 
had been too many nights like this, and 
Eliot was weary of her vigil before it had 
well begun. 

At half-past four she rose and knelt down 
by the window where she could see the 
occasional flash of headlights in the street. 
The braids of her fair hair lay heavy across 
her shoulders, outlined in the half dawn 
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looked small and wistful and infinitely 
lonely as she laid it against the pane. 
Eliot had never felt so utterly alone as she 
did that night, when Jim and Dean, the 
two to whom she should have turned, were 
the very ones who caused her anxiety. 
And so five o’clock came, and daylight, 


and six o’clock, and still she had hardly 


moved. Sometimes hope and excitement 
flared up in her when a car swung at the 
curve, but even then she betrayed herself 
by neither sound nor movement. Eliot 
Abingdon was of the stuff which does not 
admit the depths of its own fear. 

At eight o’clock Eliot breakfasted alone. 
She glanced hastily through the morning 
papers, opened her mail with a calmness 
that she did not feel, because she knew that 
the servants’ eyes were upon her. There 
were several invitations; a letter from her 
father. What, he demanded, was Jim up 
to that he did not hear anything from him? 

At nine Eliot ordered her car. She did 
not allow herself even to consider the 
possibility of giving up the shopping trip 
that she had planned; she made but one 
concession to her anxiety 

“Oh—Jelliby, ” she said, “Gf I should have 
any im >ortant telephone calls, you can 
reach me at the Trendor at eleven.” 

“Yes, Miss Abingdon,” said Jelliby. 

Eliot said to herself again as she slipped 
her car into high that it was absurd for 
her to worry. Jim and Dean were all 
right. They would be at home before she 
was. Her own thought and the rush of 
cool air against her face soothed her. 

It would have been harder still for Eliot 
Abingdon if she could have known what 
was going on at that moment. 

At six o’clock Jim Abingdon had set 
Dean down at his own front gate on 
Garden Street, bade him an affectionate if 
slightly hilarious farewell, and driven away. 
Dean had gone upstairs and flung himself, 
fully clad, across the bed; at nine he was 
still sleeping. 

At the time Jim had meant to go directly 
home; that he had not done so was partly 
due to circumstances. In any case, at the 
precise moment when Eliot guided her car 
down the Abingdon drive and into the 
traffic of the boulevard, Jim had stopped 
his car at a curbing fifty miles from town to 
make inquiries of a passing workman. 

“Hi there, Katarvish!”’ he called. “Which 
way to Boston?” The man pointed. “Out 
to the corner,” he said, “and follow the 
car track.” 

“Aw-right,” said Jim. “Thank you. 
Nice party. Have one on me.” 

Together they emptied Jim’s flask. 

At the corner Jim picked up the car 
track. There had been a change in the 
landscape; everything seemed strangely 
high and thin and far away. He was not 
conscious of driving erratically, but he 
noticed that he was crossing the track, 
which ran down the center of the street, 
with surprising frequency. 

At last, however, he was able to over- 
come this tendency by the simple device 
of driving his car astride the rails. There 
was a certain fascination in seeing the 
lengths of shining steel disappearing under 
the radiator. He looked back once to see 
if they were coming out all right behind. 

Rails: between the two front wheels. 
Rails between the two front wheels .. . 

By an enormous exertion of will, he was 
able to keep them so. 

As time went on it grew very much 


impatient at the delay, peering across her 


easier. He stepped hard on the accel 

and the sheer momentum of the car ken 
it to its course. He found that he could 
drive quite as well with one hand as with 
two. 

After a long time he went down a litth 
hill between low cement walls. These 
walls grew higher; there was a fence along 
the top. Abruptly they closed in oye. 
head. A covered bridge. Odd! He 
never seen it. Along the walls were rows 
of shallow upright alcoves; rows of lights, 
far apart. By Jove! The subway! 

At a quarter after ten, Eliot brought her 
car to a stop in the traffic hold- -up round 
Jefferson Square. She leaned forward, 


open windshield for the source of the dis: 
turbance. An accident, perhaps, or a 
parade; not a parade, because there was no 
music . . . Two small boys ran past her 
on the sidew alk, panting and screaming in 
their excitement. 

“Fifty miles an hour down the tracks!” 
a one. ‘They’re going to get him 

At Eliot’s right the sidewalk widened 
into a kind of platform between Bay and 
Summit streets, where.passengers boarded 
or left the surface cars that ran through 
the subway. Just beyond was the sub- 
way entrance itself, a yawning hole where 
bright rails dulled and disappeared among 
the scattered lights. Eliot saw now that 
interest centered about this point. On 
either side of the opening two State con- 
stables sat on chugging motor-cycles; be- 
tween them several members of the city’s 
police force brandished their wands of 
office. 

Suddenly their leader stepped forward 
a little with a portentous raising of his 
hand; he was a big man, with the profes- 
sional rotundity of his calling. As much 
as there can be quiet at the interseetion 
of two city streets, there was quiet in 
Jefferson Square, while everyone watched 
and listened. Eliot had a nervous desire 
to laugh at the absurd solemnity of the 
proceedings. And then in an instant the 
ability to laugh was stricken from her. 

Down inside the subway a swiftly 
moving spot appeared, and at the same 
moment there came a voice singing—@ 
catch from a play of two seasons before. 


Look out, here comes the damned police, 
The damned police, the damned police . . . 


Jim had begun his song with the dis- 
covery that he was in the subway, and 
had been singing it over and over ever 
since, while subway officials snatched their 
telephones, and cars were run out on 
sidings to let him pass. 

Jim drove a good car always, and it 
came up the ascent from the subway 
without perceptible slackening of speed, 
and out into the full dazzle of sunlight. 
The officer stepped forward again with 
lifted hand; it was perhaps the sudden 
embodiment of his song that unnerved 
Jim Abingdon. 

Eliot saw it all quite plainly. She saw 
Jim half standing behind the wheel, his 
weight full on the accelerator, his fait 
hair blowing, a hot, unhealthy red across 
his cheeks; she saw the wrench he gave 
the wheel as he left the tracks that he had 
followed so long. She put out her hand 
quickly, as if she could have stopped him 
—as if anybody could have stopped him 
then. When the officer saw what was 
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‘.¢ to happen, he jumped. But he was 
Lar ght pin . To those who were 
near-by, there came the unforgetable 
sound of impact against a living body. 

“Oh . . .” breathed Eliot. 

Eliot Abingdon did not faint or scream 
or cry, because these things were outside 
her code. Instead, she flung open the 
door of her car and sprang out. White- 
faced and self-controlled, she made her 
way through the gathering crowd to Jim’s 
side. Whatever happened, he was her 
twin brother. 

The realization of what he had done 
brought Jim Abingdon suddenly cold sober; 
he stopped his roadster within twice its 
length and leaped out. Two officers laid 
their hands on his shoulders. 

In an instant Eliot was beside him, 
plucking at his sleeve with shaking, 
smartly gloved fingers. 

“Jim,” she said. “Jim. It’s Eliot.”’ 

But Jim did not answer. He had eyes 
for only one thing—the still figure on the 
ground. The crowd had already closed 
in about it, but for just an instant Jim 
caught sight of the face. For the first 
time he turned to Eliot. 

“He’s dead,” said Jim dully. “I killed 
him.” 

Fliot and the policemen led Jim back 
to his own car, and he sank down on the 
step in a kind of daze. He looked suddenly 
old and worn and dissipated—a pitiful 
travesty of Eliot’s white-faced beauty as 
she bent over him. 

“Where’s Dean?” said Eliot. 

“T killed him,” Jim muttered again. 

Eliot’s lips tightened. She knelt down 
on the cobbles and tried to make Jim Jook 
at her. ‘“Where’s Dean?” she repeated. 
“You didn’t kill Dean. Where’s Dean?” 

“At home,” said Jim. “Get him. 
That’s the man I killed.” 

He sank back into silence. 

But Eliot sprang to her feet and hurried 
across Jefferson Square to the nearest 
drug store. Dean would know what to do. 

“Dean,” she cried into the telephone. 
“Dean, come quick. We’re in Jefferson 
Square, and Jim’s just run over a man and 
killed him... 

“But you don’t understand, Dean. You 
don’t understand. It isn’t a matter for 
the insurance men now. Jim’s been 
arrested. Hekilled . . .” 

Eliot gripped the transmitter to steady 
herself. Twice she asked a question. Then 
she let the receiver drop, unconscious that 
she had not replaced it on its hook. 

Her body sagged back against the wall 
of the booth; for the moment she was 
beaten. It had all been too hard for her 
—the sleepless night, the morning hours of 
anxiety and repression, the sudden shock 
—and everything. For the first time in 
her successful young life she felt utterly 
helpless; a situation had arisen outside of 
her experience and there was no one to 
whom she might turn for help. 

Very slowly she opened the door. Slowly 
she walked back across Jefferson Square, 
her head held proudly high against the 
stares of the curious, and sat down beside 
Jim. At least she could stay with Jim. 

_ Itseemed a long time afterwards, though 
in reality it was an amazingly brief interval, 
when Eliot, looking up across Jim’s bowed 
head, saw a taxi jerk to a standstill on the 
outskirts of the crowd, and an undeniably 


comic young man, hatless and puffing, | 


tumble out. It was Homer Kennedy. 
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Homer had not stopped for anything— 
not even to be hurt that Eliot had not 
called him—afterwards. He had simply 
come. He had run all the way, as he had 
never run before, to the taxi stand in 
Harvard Square, and he had belabored the 
driver through the speaking tube with 
every revolution of the wheels until he was 
quite breathless. His tie was crooked; 
his face was pink; his hair had fallen 
forward into a misplaced triangular bang. 

Miss Eliot Abingdon had many friends 
more’ elegant than Homer Kennedy, but 
at that moment she was very honestly 
glad to-see Homer. 

Even‘in that moment of stress, Homer 
could-net-help a little catch in his throat 
at herdoveliness in the severity of tailored 
blue.- Then he noticed the pinched look 
about her lips, and was ashamed. The 
hands that she put out to him trembled. 

“Homer!” she said. “How did you 
happen to come?” 

“Why not? Dean told me.” 

“Dean told me,” said Eliot slowly, 
“that you were out.” 

For an instant Homer hesitated. 

“T—I came in right afterwards,” he said. 

It was the first considerable lie that 
Homer Kennedy had ever told, and he told 
it very badly. In the excitement, how- 
ever, it passed off better than might have 
been expected. 

Eliot laid her hands on his arm. 

“Oh Homer,” she said, ‘‘can’t you do 
something?” 

Homer smiled at her reassuringly and 
made a clumsy attempt to pat her shoul- 
der. “I guess so,” he said. ‘‘Now don’t 
you worry .. .” 

And somehow, surprisingly—against all 
reason—Eliot found herself worrying not 
quite so much. 

Homer went over and spoke briefly to 
Jim. Then he left Eliot with him, and 
pushed himself into the crowd about the 
ambulance, into which they were just lift- 


ing Jim’s victim. They were waiting for’ 


the patrol wagon, he learned, for Jim. 
Homer drew one of the officers aside. 

“That isn’t really necessary, is it?” he 
asked. ‘“‘We’ve got a car right here—take 
you down . . . Why not?” 

He fixed on officer Donovan two amaz- 
ingly wide blue eyes, and grinned. There 
was something appealing in Homer’s grin 
always. 

Officer Donovan loved his patrol wagon, 
and he loved to go clanging in it through 
the streets. He had, moreover, a distinct 
prejudice against swell young men who 
went banging round in their cars and 
didn’t care what they ran over. Homer 
Kennedy, however, did not look like a 
particularly swell young man... 

“Well,” conceded Officer Donovan, “if 
it’s any favor to you. . .” 

“You bet,” said Homer. “Me and the 
lady both.” 

Officer Donovan did not know it, but he 
was humoring Homer. 

Homer drove. He did not have a 
license, but as he whispered to Eliot, who 
was going to arrest him for that when he 
was taking the whole police department to 
ride? Illogically that remark helped Eliot 
more than anything else. 

Afterwards he took her home. He was 
very businesslike about it all, and walked 
up and down the library with his hands 
behind his back. 

“And now,” he said, “what about the 
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bail? We’ve got to have ten thotisang 
dollars.” 
And then suddenly, to the amazenieng of 
Homer Kennedy and of herself, Mis 
Eliot Abingdon, the reserved, the self. 
possessed, the utterly self-sufficient, put her 
head down on the edge of the table and 
cried and cried and cried. For an instant 
Homer was at his wit’s end. Then, quite 
simply, not thinking of himself at all gs 
Homer Kennedy, but only of Eliot ang 
her grief, he leaned over and put his arm 
about her shoulders. There was tenderness 
in his touch, and Eliot needed tenderness 
just then. And there was sympathy and 
understanding in his face when at last 
Eliot raised her head. Then he smiled at 
her and made an utterly comic onslaught 
with a large white linen handkerchief, 
“I don’t know where we can get any 
money,” Eliot choked out at last. “] 
know Jim’s overdrawn, and I haven't got 
more than five hundred. And I don’t dare 
to wire Dad. He was furious with Jim 
before he went away, and I expect when he 
finds out about this he’ll—he’ll just about 
turn him out. Oh Homer, if Dad sends 
Jim off it will just kill me! I’ve been 
afraid of it so long . . .” 
“M-m,” said Homer. “We won't ‘let 
him find it out, then.’’ There was a posi- 
tiveness in his tone that comforted Eliot in 
spite of its obvious absurdity. 
“I could probably get together a thou- 
sand .. .” she offered. 
“Don’t bother,” said Homer. “TI can 
raise ten thousand just as well as nine.” 
He was not being sarcastic. He was 
mentioning an obvious and bitter truth, 
And then suddenly to Homer Kennedy, 
pacing the floor in the Abingdon library, 
there came an idea; not a welcome idea, 
but still an idea. For a moment he 
struggled with it—the Kennedy pride 
against Eliot. Then the moment was over. 
“T’ve got it,” he cried. ‘Why not? 
Uncle Heck!” 


Homer Kennedy had a very busy day. 

He went first to the real estate offices of 
H. R. Kennedy and demanded an audience 
with H. R. Kennedy himself. This was 
in the first instance refused, and in the last 
instance granted. 

Homer burst into H. R. Kennedy’s pri- 
vate office and shook his uncle by the hand. 

“T guess you don’t remember me,” he 
said. “I’m your nephew, Homer Kennedy. 
I want to borrow ten thousand dollars.” 

“The deuce you do!” said Mr. Kennedy. 

H. R. Kennedy was a big man who had 
always taken himself seriously and had 
proved that that was the way to take 
yourself. Prosperity shone on his smooth, 
well rounded countenance. He had made 
himself what he was that day and he was 
thoroughly satisfied. 

Homer sat down at his uncle’s right hand 
and stuck his heels informally on the rungs 
of his mahogany chair. As he did so, some- 
thing drew his eyes from H. R. Kennedy's 
face to a spot on the wall directly 
above his prosperous head. Suspended 
there was a framed and illuminated motto. 
Its message was brief but pertinent: 

“Neither a Borrower Nor a Lender Be.” 

Homer rose. 

“Excuse me, Uncle,” he said. “I hope 
you don’t mind if I take this down—just 
while I stay. It makes me nervous.” 

For an instant H. R. Kennedy hung fire 
between extreme amusement and extreme 
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rage. It was as near a thing as that. 
And then suddenly he roared with a 
laughter that shook his solid mahogany 
desk to its foundations. 

“By Jove!” he said. ‘“You’re Grand- 
father Kennedy all over again!” 

It was some moments before he would 
listen to Homer’s explanation. Then he 

ressed a button on his desk and handed a 
scribbled memorandum to the secretary. 

“What you doing now?” asked Uncle 
Heck. 

“Business school. Harvard.” 

H. R. Kennedy was interested—even 
pleased. “Youdon’t say. What you going 
to do then?”’ he inquired. 

“Business,” said Homer. 

“What kind?” asked H. R. Kennedy. 

“Real estate,” said Homer. “Why not?” 

H. R. Kennedy was a man of quick 
decisions. It took him exactly two min- 
utes longer to make up his mind. 

“How'd you like coming in with me?” 
heasked. ‘‘Junior partner.” 

“Fine,” said Homer. ‘Nothing I'd like 
better. And now about that ten thousand. 
If you could let me have it now, I'll 
drop in later and talk this other matter 
over. . He actually got away with it, 
too. Nobody but Homer Kennedy could 
have done it. 


Homer made a number of other calls that 
afternoon, among them brief visits to 
eleven city newspapers. In each office he 
followed the same procedure. He stated 
the case fully and threw himself upon their 
mercy. 

“Tt won’t spoil your story to hold back 
the name,” he would finish. “Say ‘the 
young man was driving a car from which 
the number plates had been removed, and 
steadfastly refuses to give his name’—or 
some little newspaper yarn like that. 
You'll know how to fix it. Why not? 
Pep up interest.” 

Then out of all his seriousness he would 
grin—that wide, beguiling grin. 

That afternoon the Metropolitan Press 
combined in humoring Homer. Probably 
no one of those editors could have been 
bribed at any price, but it made every one 
of them feel good to think that he had 
done such a big favor to such a nice young 
man. 


It was late when Homer returned that 
night to the Abingdon mansion. Eliot 
was waiting for him, still in the blue suit 
of the morning, but with an air resolutely 
self-possessed. 

“Hello,” Homer called from the thresh- 
old. ‘Jim come yet?” 

At the sound of his voice, Eliot’s self- 
possession left her. She was not the Miss 
Abingdon of the social columns. She 
was a tired, frightened girl, who had been 
too long alone. 

“No,” she gasped. ‘“Homer—is he— 
hashe .. .” 

“Oh yes,” said Homer. “TI just left 
him. He'll be right up. Lots of red 
tape, you know. They’ve got down on 
careless driving; wanted to make an exam- 
ple of him and all that. But it’s all fixed 
now. Why not?” 

“And the—the man .. .” 

“The victim?” said Homer cheerfully 
and rather loudly, to hide his weariness 
and his longing to take Eliot in his arms 
again and comfort her as he had done that 
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|les and rubbed his face in the cobble 
stones, but nothing serious. I just beeg 
| talking with him . . .” 

| “Oh, Homer .. .” said Eliot. 

_ “And—and don’t worry about what 
_ your father’ll say,”” Homer went on. “The 
papers aren’t going to use any names, J] 
| just been talking with some of them.” 

“Homer .” 

There was a glad little choking sound jg 
her voice that made it harder than ever 
for Homer Kennedy, but he talked og 
| resolutely. rae 

“I just been talking it over with Jim, 
He thinks he’d like to work or something 
|for a while. Well—why not? Lots of 
|people do. I’m going to give him a job,” 
' “Get him a job?” 
| ‘Yes,’ said Homer. 
Kennedy and Kennedy. 
thinks he'll like it . . .” 

Once before Eliot had obeyed an impulse 
where Homer Kennedy was concerned, 
She obeyed an impulse now. Partly she 
was touched by all that he had done; 
partly she realized in a flash of intuition al] 
that it had meant to him in endless weari- 
ness and humiliation and putting aside of 
self; but more than all she was suddenly, 
wildly glad that he had wanted to do it. 
She crossed the room to him with quick 
little running steps, her hands held out. 
Homer Kennedy took them gravely, every 
nerve in his body taut against this fresh 
temptation. 

“And Dean,” she said a little huskily, 
“Don’t worry about Dean. I 298 
Eliot’s hands slipped out of his and crept 
up along the edges of his coat; her fingers 
fumbled softly with the buttons. Her 
head was bent a little so that he could not 
see her face. Her hair swept his cheek. 
“T think I ought to tell you. Dean andI 
' have broken our engagement.” 
| Homer took hard hold of his courage. 
| That meant nothing to him—Dean, or 
another like him . . . 

“That's too bad,” he said reasonably. 
“I—I—hope—it wasn’t because of this 
morning .. .” 

“This morning didn’t have anything to 
do with it, really,” said Eliot. ‘Really, 1 
broke my engagement long ago, but I just 
told Dean today. There’s one thing we 
couldn’t—ever—give each other. Under- 
standing . * She hesitated. “You 
know once I said anybody would have to 
have more than a penny to marry me, 
Well—I didn’t mean that, either. If I 
loved anybody, I wouldn’t care if he didn’t 
have anything at all. I... .” She 
hesitated again, and Homer too was silent, 
“I suppose,” she said at last, faintly, 
“that if I really loved anyone—and had 
always since I knew him—and I thought 
he loved me—and he was too proud to say 
anything—I suppose . . .” 

Suddenly Homer’s arms were about her 
—drawing her to him with the force of 
great longing much denied. 

“Eliot,” he cried, “what do you mean? 
Am I Do you . Oh, Eliot— 
you say it! if don’t dare to ask for feat 
it isn’t true.” 

Eliot Abingdon put up her hands against 
Homer Kennedy’s shoulders and laid het 
face against the coat that smelled of news 
paper offices and hospitals and_ police 
stations. 
| “It’s true,” she said softly. And then= 
| “But just to humor Homer, I’m going—te 

ask him—if he will marry me.” " 
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Never The Twain 
Shall Meet 


(Continued from page 42) 
impassive face lighted humorously. “Now, 
didn’t Miss Morrison invite herself?” he 
challenged. 

Dan’s mouth flew open in amazement. 
“Yes, How did you know?” 

Mellenger sat down and gazed owlishly 
at the fire before replying: “I had a sus 
icion, amounting to a moral certainty, 
that she would. Usually, as you know, 1] 
am a careless fellow. I snatch quick meals 
in cheap restaurants and I work like a dog; 
hence my one day of rest is devoted to rest, 
meditation and observation. Observation 
and subsequent meditation convinced me 
that Miss Morrison would be a guest here 
tonight.” 

“Remarkable man!” 

“T had never had the privilege of meeting 
Miss Morrison before this afternoon,” 
Mellenger continued. “A very striking, 


Six Fracrances: Rose, 
Violet, Pine, Lotus, 
Wistaria, Sandalwood. 
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—bewitching 
and alluring “S& 


TINY wisP of incense, curling 
from a burner in your home to- 
night, can bring to you all the 
mystery, the beauty and the lure of 
Eastern Romance. 


intelligent, splendid looking girl. She has | 


brains and wit.” 

“How do vou know? She spoke four 
words to you—‘How do you do?’ ”’ 

“She has eves. Why have you delayed 
marrying her? 
Dan.” 

“How do I know she’d marry me, Mel?” 

“Because you do not know constitutes 
the basis for my charge that you're a bit of 
adodo. Anybody else would know.” He 
looked up at Dan suddenly, his gray, deep- 
set eyes very earnest under shaggy brows. 
“Are you aware that this very excellent 
young woman is deeply in love with 
you?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

Mellenger sighed. “Have vou ever sus- 
pected she might be?” 

“That sounds presumptuous, Mel. Of 
course, once in a while si 

“You have suspected it but have 
banished the suspicion . You're very 
comfortable here; you’re rich and getting 
richer; you have a yearning to chuck 
business one day and woo art.” He stared 
again at the fire and sipped at his cocktail. 
“The victim of a suppressed artistic 
desire is loath to give hostages to fortune 
in the way of a wife and children. Good 
Lord, I’ve written a trunkful of short 
stories and novels that haven’t sold; 
I have never been satisfied with one of 
them, and until I am satisfied I have 
planned to remain single . . . Ever con- 
sider marrying Miss Morrison, Dan?” 

“Yes, Ihave.” 

“He who hesitates is lost, my friend.” 

Dan’s face had suddenly gone haggard. 
“I must not hesitate,” he murmured, “or 
I may be lost.” 

“Yes,” Mellenger agreed coolly, “only 


in this case suppose we substitute for the 


word may the word shall.” 

“Tamea?” 

Mellenger nodded. “She exotic, 
marvelous, irresistible—just the sort of 


woman to sweep an idealistic ass like | 


you off his feet—into the abyss. Maisie 
Morrison knows that, and Tamea, young 
as she is, knows that Maisie Morrison 
knows it. This afternoon in your 


office your ward favored you with an 
impulsive, childish hug and kiss. That 
Was a stab to the other girl. 
exchanged 


They 


swift glances. There was 


But be sure that it is Vantine’s Temple 
Incense that you burn, for Vantine’s 
is the true incense of the East, subtle, 
fragrant and alluring. 


You’re a bit of a dodo. 
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Temple Incense 


A. A. Vantine & Co., INc. 
71 Fifth Ave., New Yorx 


And whether you burn incense in 
cone or powder, we are sure that you 
will like tHe latest Vantine “good 
luck” burner—“Happy Joss,” the Ori- 
ental God of Laughter and Content- 


ment. 


Trust in the Eastern belief that trouble 
and sorrow are wafted away in the 
incense offered to “ Happy Joss.” 


Vantine’s Temple In- 
cense is sold at druggists, 
gift shops and Ff me 
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stores. It 
comes in pow- 
der and cone 
in25¢, 50c and 
packages. 
Burn Incense to 
“Happy Joss” 
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chalienge in Maisie’s and ciumph and 
purpose in Tamea’s.” 

“This is perfectly horrible, Mel.’ 

“We-l-l, at any rate it’s inconvenient 
and embarrassing. It would be horrible 
for Maisie to have to come to a realization 
that this half-caste islander had won you 
away from her—and it would be very 
horrible for you to arrive at the same 
realization after it was too late.” 

“T entertain no such crazy intention.” 

“You don’t know. what intentions you 
may entertain. You may never truly fall 
in love with Tamea, but—you -imay be- 
come infatuated with her. She has a 
singularly potent lure. for men—men who 
love beauty .and firé~and vitality—men 
who feel mentally crowded by a mediocre 
|world. I have» known such men, when 
infatuated, to sacrifice everything they 
valued in life for the transient favor of 
women who did not assay very highly in 
mental or moral values. As a matter of 
fact, my boy, you are infatuated with 
Tamea already.” 

Pritchard’s head sunk on his chest in 
the thoughtful, half sad posture that 
Maisie termed the Abraham Lincoln look. 
'He sighed and said presently, “What 
| should I do about it, Mel?” 
| “Get this girl out of your life at once 
and marry Maisie Morrison as soon as you 
can procure a license.” 

“T think that’s very sound advice, Mel.” 

“T think so, too.” 

Mellenger drifted over to the piano and 
commenced playing very softly: 


Tow-see-mon-ga-lay, my dear, 
You'll leave me some day, I fear, 
Sailing home across the sea 

To blue-eyed girl in Melikee. 

If you stay, I love you true, 

If you leave me—no can do! 

Me no cry, me only say 
Tow-see-mon-ga-lay. 


| of his thoughts—*‘my advice is eminently 
The 


| 
| resumed the train 
“There’s Maisie Morrison 


| doorbell rang. 
| now, Dan.” 

| “Ishall ask her this very night to marry 
/me, Mel.” 

| think not, old-timer.” 

“You are a wise man, Monsieur ‘Iel.”’ 

Tamea spoke from the doorway and 
Dan, looking up startled, beheld her stand- 
|ing there, a thing of beauty, dazzling, 
_ glorious, shimmering, in a dinner gown of 
‘old rose that displayed her matchless 
| figure to bewildering perfection. Her 
/eyes, not flashing but softly luminous, 
were bent upon Dan Pritchard a little bit 
igadly, a little bit puzzled. 

“T have been a stranger here, chéri,” 
she said very distinctly, “but you have 
looked with favor upon your Tamea, Dan 
Pritchard—and we are strangers to each 
other no longer. You are my man. I 
love you, and though I die this Maisie 
shall not possess that which I love.” 

She crossed swiftly to Dan’s side; as he 
| sought to rise she drew him down in his 
chair again and pressed his head back to 
meet her glance as she bent over him, 
her arms around his neck. A silence, while 
she searched the very soul of him. Then: 

“You do love your Tamea?” 

Dan Pritchard murmured, “I don’t 
know, Tamea.” 

“Je tadore!” She patted his cheek. “I 
have no wish to hurt this Maisie, but that 
which I have, I hold.” 
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“Exactly,” said Mellenger and cm. 
menced to play again, softly and with 
devilish humor: 


' The bells of Hell go ting-a-ling, 
For you and not for me : 


Dan sprang up and brushed Tamea aside 
as Julia appeared in the doorway, 

“Miss Morrison,’’ she announced. 

As Maisie entered Mark Mellenger's 


heart almost skipped a beat. “She has 
accepted the challenge. Zounds! Whatg 


woman!” he thought, and stared at her jp 
vast admiration as she advanced to meet 
Dan and carelessly gave him her hand— 
to kiss! As Dan bent his white face oyer 
it Tamea’s voice shattered the silence. 

“T think, Maisie, perhaps you should 
know that Dan Pritchard belongs to me 
I love him and he is mine.” 

Maisie’s smile was tolerant, humoroys, 
maddening. 

“Indeed, Tamea, my dear!” she drawled, 
“Has Mr. Pritchard, then, given himself 
to you so soon?” 

“No,” Tamea replied honestly, “he has 
not. But—he will.” 

interesting!”” She turned to Dan. 
“Dan, old boy, since it is your mission in 
life to make Tamea happy, permit me to 
give you to her. Here he is, Tamea, you 
greedy girl.” She chuckled adorably, 
gave Dan a little shove toward Tamea and 
crossed to the piano where Mellenger 
stood, grave and embarrassed. She gave 
him her hand in friendly fashion. 

“Clever, clever woman,” he breathed. 

“How adorably primitive she is, Mr, 


Mellenger! 
He nodded. “Between the two of us, 
however, we’ll fix the young lady’s clock.” 
The mask fell from Maisie’s face and 
Mellenger saw in it naught but pain and 
terror. And then Julia announced dinner, 
CHAPTER XIV 
ANY arduous and adventurous years 
in the Fourth Estate had sharpened 
Mark Mellenger’s native ability to think 
and act quickly in an emergency. Maisie 
had apparently exhausted her ammunition 
and would, unless supported promptly, 
retire from the field. Weeping, doubtless. 
Something had to be done. 

Mellenger strolled up to Tamea and 
offered her his arm to take her in to dinner. 
But Tamea only smiled at him the tender, 
tolerant smile which, apparently, she had 
for all men, and said in a low voice: 
“Thank you, Monsieur Mellengair, but I 
will take the arm of Dan Pritchard.” 

“Oh, but you must not do that!” 
Mellenger protested confidentially and 
addressing her in excellent French. “You 
are a member of this household, while 
Miss Morrison is a guest here tonight. 
If Mr. Pritchard were to permit her to 
go in to dinner on my arm, that would be 
equivalent to informing her that she was 
not welcome in his home. It would be 
a very great discourtesy—in this country. 

“Oh! I did not understand that. 
Nobody has told me these things. 
would not care to embarrass anyone. 

“Thank you, Miss Larrieau. You are 


very kind and considerate.” He bowed 
to her with great courtesy, and she 
accepted his arm. 
“T like you, Mellengair—no, I will call 
you Mel, like Dan who loves you.” 
“That’s better.” 


Beaks 
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“And you shall call me Tamea.” 

“Thank you. That is better, too.” 

She came closer to him. “And you 
will tell me—things?” 

“There is not a great deal that you will 
have to be told, Tamea. Merely an out- 
line of the principal customs of this country 
which differ so radically from yours. For 
instance, just now you made a very sad 
mistake—oh, very, very sad!” 

“But no!” the girl protested. 

“But yes! You were very discourteous 
to Miss Morrison. You have assumed that 
Miss Morrison is in love with Dan.” 

“She is, Mel. I know.” 

“But he does not know this, and she 
would not tell him for all the world.” 

“Such a stupid! Why not?” 

“Tt is the custom of the land.” 

“Then I must not tell Dan Pritchard I 
love him?” 

“Not unless he tells you first that he 
loves you. Has he told you that he loves 

ou?” 

“With his eyes—yes.” 

“Eyes are not admissible as evidence. 
What you mistook for love may be admir- 
ation. Until he speaks with his tongue 
you must remain silent, else will you be 
dishonored.” 

They had reached the dining room. 
Maisie and Dan were following, in frozen 
silence. Mellenger tucked her chair in 
under Tamea, and over her head he winked 
at Maisieand Dan. There was a terrifying 
silence until after Julia had served the 
soup. Then Tamea spoke. 

“It appears,” she said very contritely, 
“that I have been stupid and of gross 
manners. I have offended you, Maisie, 
and to you, dear Dan, I am as a dishon- 
ored woman. I am truly sorry. Will 
you both forgive, please?” _ 

“You poor, bewildered dear,” said 
Maisie, and laughed. To Mellenger’s 
amazement the laugh held real humor. 
She got up, walked around the table to 
Tamea’s side and kissed her. ‘Of course 
you are forgiven. You did not under- 
stand. How could you know, Tamea, 
that Dan and I are to be married? No- 
body told you, I dare say. Dan, darling, 
did you tell Tamea of our engagement?” 

“Of course, I didn’t,” he began. He 
was at once amazed, indignant and pro- 
foundly complimented. ‘Why, Maisie—”’ 

“Shut up, fool!’ Mellenger’s lips formed 
the words without speaking them. 

Maisie returned to her seat, flushed, 
bright-eyed, distinctly triumphant, and 
Mellenger realized that, between himself 
and Maisie, poor Tamea had been thor- 
oughly crushed, humiliated beyond words. 

“Now,” Mellenger remarked dryly, “I 
think we'll all feel equal to imbibing a 
modicum of soup. Maisie—pardon my 
effrontery in calling you by your first 
name on such brief acquaintance, but then 
those who love Dan always inspire me with 
a desire to know them better and act as 
if I had known them always—how long 
have you and Dan been engaged?” 

Dan glared at him. Maisie, scenting 
the deviltry behind his query, liked him for 
it. “I really do not remember, Mark. 
Dan, when did you first propose to me?” 

“Maisie, you’re an imp.” 

“Did Dan tell you he desired you, 
Maisie?” ‘Tamea was speaking now. 

“What makes you ask that, Tamea?” 

“I inquire to know. This is important.” 

Well, Tamea, I don’t suppose Dan 
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ever told me in so many words—— 

“Ah! With his eves, then?” 

Maisie shrugged. “I suppose so.” 

Tamea favored Mellenger with a side- 
long glance of disillusionment and con- 
tempt. ShespokeinFrench. ‘It appears 
that the rules of deportment are. broken 
as readily by those who dwell in this 
country as by those who are ignorant of 
those rules. Now I shall proceed to be 
happy again. What an excellent soup!’’ 

She saw by the look in Maisie’s eves 
that Maisie had not understood her. And 
this was true, for while Maisie was pre- 
sumed to have learned French in high 
school, it was high-school French. 

“T hope you will be very happy,” she 
said in English to Maisie, who thanked her 
with a demure smile. To Mellenger she 
said in a swift aside: “I know very well 
she will not! What a curious dinner 
party! This woman is thinking of schemes 
to take from me the man whom I desire. 
Alas! She is no match for me, for look 
you, Niel, she has not the courage to take 
that which she desires.” 

“Unfortunately, she has not, Tamea. 
Nevertheless, she may develop a form of 
courage that may amaze you.” 

Tamea shrugged. “I have no fear. 
That which I desire I take, and that which 
I take I think, perhaps—I—can—keep.” 

“Well, suppose we discuss something 
else,” Mellenger suggested in his surpris- 
ingly good French. ‘And if you do not 
feel equal to the task of keeping pace with 
the discussion, try being silent awhile.” 

Tamea included Dan and Maisie in her 
retort to this fundamentally solid bit of 
advice. “This large friend of yours does 
not like me, no?” 

“Why, of course he likes you. Nobody 
could help liking you!” This from Maisie, 
bound to be cheerful and complimentary. 

“You are wrong, Maisie. Mel thinks 
very quickly, and he talks as quickly as 
he thinks. He thinks clearly, too... 
Well, I should like him for my good friend. 
One does not care for stupeed men. Mel 
is very honest. He will make a good 
fight, yes? I think so. Yes, you bet. 
And I will make a good fight, also.” 

“Something tells me you will. Are you 
the offspring of a nation of warriors?” 
Mellenger queried. 

“My mother was the daughter of a 
chief —a king, bred from a thousand kings. 
And in Riva he who would be king must 
be a warrior and a leader of warriors.” 

“Is polyandry practiced in Riva?” 
Dan had emerged from the trance into 
which the startling events of the past few 
minutes had thrown him. 

“TI do not know what that is, dear Dan.” 

“Do the women have more than one hus- 
band; and do the women choose their 
husbands? In this country,’ he hastened 
to add, “‘the men do the choosing.” 

“Indeed?”” Tamea seemed to find this 
humorous. “Men are weaklings every- 
where, I think, and in this country, as in 
Riva, it appears the women sometimes do 
the choosing of their husbands. What 
else may one do? You men are so stupeed!” 

“Let us discuss the League of Nations, 
Dan,” Mellenger suggested. ‘That is a 
subject upon which you and I may hazard 
an opinion. Tamea, are you an advocate 
of the right of self-determination?” 

“You make the josh, Mel.” 

He chuckled, gave his attention to 
Maisie and displayed an amazing facility 
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at small talk and the gossip of her-gg, 
Thereafter he addressed but an occasignal 
word to Tamea, who, however, appered 
to relish this neglect, since it gave fey 
ample opportunity to favor the uncom 
fortable Dan with languishing 
With the advent of the salad Mellenger 
deftly piloted the conversation into the 
realm of trade and finance. He contrived 
to leave Tamea quite out of it, and whenat 
last Maisie rose from the table and 
others followed her into the drawing room, 
Tamea was sensible of a feeling of neghegt, 
of paternalism. She resented this withyall 
the fierce resentment of her hot bloody * 

But Mellenger was tact and graciousness 
personified; and when, as the evening 
wore on, it began to dawn on Tamea that 
his action was not predicated so much.on 
antagonism to her as on a desire to save 
Maisie from humiliation, her_resentmént 
began to fade. Then Mellenger sat at the 
piano and played while Maisie sang; and 
later Maisic played while Mellenger sang, 
Tamea enjoyed their songs immensely and 
urged them on until ten o’clock, 
Dan suggested that perhaps she 
tired and would like to retire. a 

“You wish it?” Tamea queried sotfy, 
for his ear alone. ies 

He nodded, so Tamea kissed him gobd 
night and then followed ‘her caress with 
one each for Mellenger and Maisie. 

When she had gone Mellenger swung 
round on the piano stool and grinnedhiat 
Dan Pritchard. 

“This has been a trying evening, Od 
horse,” he declared. “Dan, that’ girkis 
nobody’s fool. Her head is quite filled 
with brains.” . 

“T think, when she has become a little 
more civilized, she will be adorable” 
Maisie added. 

“She is adorable now,” Dan reminded 
them. Subconsciously he desired to 
defend any weakness he might” have 
exhibited during the evening. 

“That’s no excuse for your losing your 
head over her, old son.” fo 

“Quite Maisie echoed. “Becausel 
sensed your helpless state, following 
Tamea’s frank declaration of a proprietary 
interest in you, I invented our engagement 
as a sort of funk-hole for you to crawl 
into, Dan.” 

“You were very courageous, Maisie.” 

“Tt was a forlorn hope and it failed. I 
might as well inform you, my friends, that 
Tamea was unimpressed.” Mellenger was 
very serious now. “What are you going 
to do about this girl, Dan? You’ve got 
to get her out of your house.” 

Dan shrugged helplessly. 

“If vou send her to a boarding school 
now,” Maisie suggested, “I fear that her 
education, in English at least, has been so 
neglected that she would have to start in 
the same class with girls of ten or twelve. 
She should have a year of private tutoring.” 

“Where, Maisie?” 

“T do not know, Dan.” 

“But you telephoned to me this evening 
that you had a plan to discuss.” 

“My plan is not fully developed, Dan, 
but it contemplated the engagement of 4 
governess and companion for Tamea, and 
sending them both to a warmer climate 
until Tamea becomes acclimated.” 

“That’s a splendid plan,” Mellenget 
hastened to interrupt. “The success of it 
depends upon the acquisition of the right 
sort of governess, of course. She should 
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LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, declared 
that “Strongfort is unquestionably 
the finest specimen of physical 
development ever seen.” 


STRONGFORTISM 


Strongfortism is the science of 
buoyant, alive, vigorous health, 
developed after twenty-five years of 
physica. and health teaching by me. 
I developed myself to be one of the 
strongest and healthiest men the 
world has ever known. Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard, said of me; “Strongfort 
is unquestionably the finest speci- 
men * physical development ever 
seen.”’ I did this for myself through 
natural means—nature’s own way. 
For twenty-five years, I have been 
teaching others how to do the same 
thing for themselves; how to be- 
come physically able, without the 
use of pills, or dope or drugs of 
any kinds; without the use of fads 
or fancy methods or expensive con- 
traptions; without interfering with 
your occupation; entirely in the 
privacy of your own room. My 
way is the scientific way, nature's 
own way—you follow my simple, 
sensible instructions and you will 
build up your health and restore 
your vitality. I guarantee that | 
shallaccomplish all that I undertake. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT (signed) 


ARE YOU TO BLAME? 

No one should be blamed for being dumpy, grouchy, disheartened if 
he feels all off when he rises in the morning and feels languid and sluggish 
all day ; but anyone should be blamed who. permits such a condition of, the 
body and mind to ruin his whole life and the lives of those about him 
without making an effort to throw off the monsters—disease and ill health 
—when I stand ready to help him in a way that no other man in the 
world can help him—when I offer to place within his grasp a system of 
self help, rehabilitation, upbuilding and strengthening, that is leading 
the way in making better men, happier. men out of thousands who counted 
themselves failures. 

You should be blamed if you refuse to listen tothe advice of the man who first made 


of himself the most perfect specimen of manhood in the world and who now extends 
his hand to you and offers to point the way to health, strength, happiness and hopefulness. 


My Hand is Held Out to You in Friendship—I Want to Help You 


Strongfortism has lifted thousands of weak, ailing, discouraged men out of the bog 
of hopelessness and despair and placed them on the broad straight road to health, 
happiness and prosperity. Strongfortism has restored the strength and vigor they 
thought they had lost forever and given them renewed vitality, ambition and power 


to do things. 
STRONGFORTISM 
is a science in itself 

Strongfortism is a long stride ahead of any socalled physical course or system 
that you know of. It embraces all the essentials of such systems, but is not limited 
to them—it goes far beyond, reaching out to a variety of Nature’s aids, employing them 
to an advantage that brings surprising results to every Strongfort follower. 

That is why I have been able to banish all drugs and medicines and clumsy devices 
of all sorts intended to relieve disease. I get results that are most astounding because 
my plan is so simple—my instructions so easily followed. My search after the basic 
truths of Nature and the facts about the diseases affecting humanity. has led me to 
discoveries that are proving of*inestimable benefit to all to whom. I have imparted them. 


MY FREE BOOK TELLS ALL ABOUT IT 


Send today for your copy of “Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength 
and Mental Energy”. It’s free, but the information it contains will be. of. inestimable 
value to you. It will tell you how you can, without medicines or drugs, and without 
the use of expensive apparatus, build yourself up to wonderful health—how you may 
become a strong, healthy man, It will point the way to social and business success 
and to happy domestic life. It will show how to attain complete enjoyment of all your 
faculties and the full restization of all the blessings and joys of living. In short, it 
will tell you how to REALLY LIVE, by devoting a few minutes every day, in_ the 
privacy of your own room if you wish, to following my easy, simple instructions. 
FILL OUT COUPON AN: MAIL IT WITH THREE 2c STAMPS to cover packing 
and postage and you will receive your copy by return mail, with a personal letter from 
me concerning the subject or subjects in which you are most interested. Sending for 
this book will not obligate you in any way, but it will show you how to attain to a 
fuller, freer, gladder, more perfect life. 

Take the first step toward their attai 


LIONEL STRONGF ORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 


Dept. 704 FOUNDED 1895 Newark, N. J. 


Mr. Li a Newark, N. J. 
F R E E C O N U L T A T I O N 


A b Ss olu t ely Co n fi d. en tial servation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy,” 


’ for postage on which I enclose a 10c piece (one 
dime). I have marked (X) before the subject in which I am interested. 


t by iling that Pp 


....Colds ....Neuralgia ....Flat Feet .... Increased Height 

....Catarrh ...._ Deformity .... Stomach .... Vitality Restored 

.... Asthma (Describe) Disorders .... Gastritis 

....Hay Fever ....Flat Chest ....Biliousness ...-Heart Weakness 

.... Obesity ....Rheumatism ....Torpid Liver .---Poor Circulation 

....Headache .... Pimples ... Indigestion ....Skin Disorders 

.... Thinness ....Blackheads ....Nervousness ...Round Shoulders 
...Rupture .... Insomnia ....Poor Memory ....Muscular 

....Lumbago ....Neurasthenia ....Weak Eyes Development 

..Neuritis .... Short Win ..Despondency ..Great Strength 


No matter what ails yOu, write me tully about it and I. shall prove to you that I can help you. 
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“Buy Diamonos Direct 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 
For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

s, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America sell- 
ing to both jewelers and customers direct 
by, mail all over the world at importing 

rices. re are several diamond offers— 

rect to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name prices 
on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser. 

is one carat diamond is 0 
fine brilliancy and_ perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany style 
14K solid gold setting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler and if he says it can 
be duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
at once without quibble. 
Our price direct 


FOB. 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
Dismend Rang "9190.00 Ladies’ All Platinum 
Fashion favors this ex- Ring $200.00 


quisite new Ring—-the 
perfectly cut blue white 
diamond of rare bril- | 
-set in 18K solid | 
old—trichly 


Perfectly cut blue white 
diamond of fine bril- 
lianey. Set in all plati- 
num ring of the new- 
est design, richly carved 
and piereed 

A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


| 


‘4 carat - - $31.00 1% carats - $217.00 
%,carat - - 50.00 2 carats - 290.00 
%carat - - 73.00 3 carats - 435.00 


We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 


or newspaper in Boston 
If desired, s willbe sent 
to any bank may 
name or any ’ 
with privilege } 
ination. Our diamond 
guarantee for full value 
for all time goes with 
every purchase. 


WRITE TODAY 


FREE ON 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beauti- 


monds. Tellshow 

they mine, cut and 

market dlamonds. 
ow 

qualities of $20.00 to $20,000.00 

ie considered an authority. 


Jasoy W EMLERSS ONS 


Dept. 69 Weiler Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets | 
Diamond Importers‘ since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London, and Paris a 


Desiring to secure patent should 


INVENTORS 


for our book, 
Your Patent.’ 


Get 
odel or 


To 


Send 
sketch h of inventi invention opinion of patentable 
RANDOLPH & CO. 


Dept. 33 


NC ‘waterproof 
TeProot 
»resilient 


noiseless 


A composition material easily ore in plastic 


form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface, No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture 

Ideal Floor for Kitehen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, estaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Sta- 
tion, Hospital——wherever a beautiful, substan- 


Several practical colors. 
your 


tial floor is desired. 
Full information and sample FREE 
first and second choice of color. 


|| coat. 
|| was spent working in his shirt sleeves, and 
|| tonight he had work to do. 


|| later. 


Imperial Floor Co., 154-156 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 
A Success for 15 Years 


be firm, indomitable, tactful, able, and 
possess the physical attributes of a cham- 
pion heavyweight pugilist.” 

“I fear you are absolutely right,” Dan 
sighed. 

“Well, then, I’m at my wit’s end, 
Dan’l,” Maisie confessed. 

“T am not,” Mellenger replied coolly. 
“I beg of you, Maisie, to dismiss the 
matter. I shall go into executive session 
with myself and evolve a plan that will be 
puncture-proof. I fear me neither you nor 
Dan are able to think clearly in this 
emergency.” 

Maisie flashed him a swift glance of 
deepest gratitude. “In that event I 
think I shall go home,” she said and rang 
for Julia to fetch her wrap. Dan escorted 
her out to her car, and as she gave him 
her hand at parting he bent and kissed it 
humbly, turned and left her without the 
formality of saving good night. 

Fortunately, Maisie thought she could 
understand the failure of his conversational 
powers. 


CHAPTER XV 


ELL, Mel,’ Dan declared as he 
returned to the drawing room after 
seeing Maisie to her car, “I am prepared for 
the worst. Fly to it, old-philosopher. I 
‘observe you fairly bristling with 
|| belicose veins.’ 
“That is only additional proof that you 
are purblind.” Mellenger helped himself 
|to a cigar, rang for Sooey Wan, ordered a 
| Scotch and soda and removed his dinner 
The major portion of his existence 


“Now, then,” he began, “‘are you or are 


| you not engaged to be married to Maisie 


Morrison?” 

“T am not.” 

“I thought so. Going to be?” 

“I—don’t know, Mel.” 

“T'll make up your mind for you. 
are.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it would be good for you. It 
would be protection from the world. 
You're going to marry Maisie sooner or 
Why not do it now and get the 
worry of it off your mind?” 

“But, you double-dyed idiot, I’m not at 
all certain I'd be perfectly happy with 
Maisie.” 

“I'll dissipate your doubts. You 
wouldn’t be. No man ever is perfectly 
happy in the married state.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Observation and philosophical medita- 
tion. You would be perfectly happy with 
Maisie about eighty-five percent of the 
time, and all you have to have in order to 
win is a controlling interest, or fifty-one 
percent. All married life is a continuous 
adjustment of conflicting personalities. 
What you are seeking, we all seek—the 
wild, abandoned thrill of a love that will 
never grow old or stale or commonplace—a 
love that will punctuate your life with 
wonderful, breathless moments—moments 
that you would not miss, even though in 
claiming them you realized that sorrow 
and heartbreak might be the inevitable 
outcome of your yielding. Dan, you seek 
the unattainable!” 

There fell between them a long and 
pregnant silence. Then: 

“You spoke just now of—breathless 


You 
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moments, moments one would not 
even though i in claiming them one veal 
that sorrow and heartbreak may be the 
inevitable outcome. Have you ever known 
such a breathless moment?” 

“Yes—in France, during the war. She 
was a little dancer, about twenty, I should 
say. I found her weeping and _ half 
conscious in the Place Vendéme at four 
o’clock of a winter morning. There had 
been an air raid and a great deal of anti- 
aircraft firing; she had been struck in the 
foot by a shrapnel falling five thousand 
meters. I carried her to my billet . . . 
two months . . . She will never dance 
again . : . fortunately I was ordered 
home . . . send her a few francs every 
month . . . not very much, because | 
can’t afford much, but she writes .. . 
breathless moments when I get her letters 

brains, imagination .. . I 

she loves me—always will, perhaps, but 
it’s no good thinking too much about it. 
I have gotten over it.” Mellenger blew a 
succession of smoke rings and watched 
them float upward to frame a face he 
would never see again, except in his 
dreams. And dreams fade as men grow 
older and the fires of youth burn out. 

“And was it worth the price, Mel?” 

“No, I knew that in the beginning. No 
joy that leaves a painis quite worth having.” 

“Yet we will never have done with our 
longing for the adventure. I suppose 
that is why men who have never worn a 
uniform feel their hearts beat high at the 
sight of home-coming troops.” 

“Ves, I think so. But remember, those 
civilians see only the avenue with the 
flags flying; they have never seen the 
wreckage or heard the wail of a funeral 
march. They’ve only dreamed of that 
and painted a vision they call the Field of 
Honor, with a trail across it labeled the 
Path of Glory. They know it leads to 
Hell, but they know also that some men 
escape. You know, Dan, we can always 
visualize ourselves escaping, because the 
wish is father to the thought.” 

“Well, at any rate, Mel, I have lived to 
know—one breathless moment.” 

“Do not know another, my friend.” 

“Believe me, I did not desire to know 
this one. 

Mellenger waved his cigar in absolution. 
“You didn’t have any help at the critical 
moment. I observed the event. I was 
sitting in the semi-twilight of this room, 
thinking . . . Tamea has told me that 
she is going to land you; that she doesn’t 
consider Maisie a foeman worthy of her 
steel. Says Maisie hasn’t got the courage 
to take that which she desires. Tamea has. 
I'll swear to that.” 

“There is nothing wrong about that.” 

“Certainly not. A convention of maid- 
enly modesty has metamorphosed many a 
fine woman into an embittered, disillu- 
sioned old maid. She could have had her 
man for the asking—for the taking; and 
because she neither asked nor took he 
thought her repression spelled indifference 
or dislike. There are many shy, embar- 
rassed men in this world, you know. They 
are always unhappy because always mar- 
ried to terrible women, who flouted 
convention and who just naturally helped 
themselves to the shy, embarrassed, 
gentle little men they coveted.” 

“Praise be, Tamea doesn’t come within 
the scope of your female index expurga- 
torius. Isn’t she a glorious creature?” 
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HOUBIGANT ODEURS 


think Quelques Fleurs 
but Le Parfum Idéal 
out it. Un Peu d’Ambré 
blew a Le Temps des Lilas ‘ 
Violette Houbigant 
in his Coeur de Jeannette 
1 grow Quelques Violettes 
it. Mon Boudoir 
we La Rose France 
ag. No Premier Mai 
ving.” Parfum Inconnu 
th our D’Argeville 
Jasmin Floral 
at Mes Delices 
the 
LS17 
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that 
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, Aes HROUGHOUT the centuries the sovereignty 
> men of France in certain arts has remained unques- 
— tioned by the world. In perfume making, 
France has had no rival since the establishment 
edto " of the House of Houbigant, in 1775. It was 
d.” an exquisite talent—that of the founder of this 
know great French House. To Marie Antoinette, 
stios Le Parfum Idéal— he paid tribute with enchanting perfumes 
itical a created for her use; and soon was famous. 
Bi To-day, women of distinguished place in every 
that Court of Europe testify to the magic skill of 
P y . . 
another HOUBIGANT by their unvarying pref- 
irage the essence of erence for HOUBIGANT extraits. All these in- 
has imitable perfumes, together with fine colognes, 
nat.” powders and other delightful toiletries, are 
naid- now available in America. You will find them —- 
ny a 
sillu- at smart shops everywhere. 
1 her 
and HOUBIGANT 
le 
hell Le Temps des Lilas— New York, 16 West 49TH St. ; MONTREAL, 46 ST. ALEXANDER ST. 
"hey Spring embodied 
ey in a perfume. 
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thin Extraits, Faux de Toilette, Poudres, Poudres a Sachet, Poudre de Tale, CITA 
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the Cradle of Civilization 
Go Back 6000 Years in 68 Days 


And have you seen gray Gibraltar frowning across the Strait 
at the tesselated rainbow of the Atlas Mountain range? Have 
you seen Algiers and Tunis with their Arabian charm? Have 
you seen the new and the Imperial Rome, the Acropolis at 
Athens and the mosques and minarets at Constantinople; 
Naples, Vesuvius and Pompeii, gay Monaco and the Cote 
d'Azur? The sacred cities of Palestine? 


The Mediterranean Cruise under Canadian Pacific manage- 

ment—on the palatial Empress of Scotland (25,000 tons gross, 

35,500 tons displacement)—-unfolds a glorious pageant of an- 

cient civilization. Every phase of the journey proclaims Cana- 

dian Pacific standards-THE ULTIMATE IN TRAVEL 

: COMFORT. The cruise begins from New York, January 
a 14, 1924. Fares $800 and up. Limit 600 guests. 


Get full particulars now. Apply to nearest Canadian Pacific Agent: 


Atlante, 49 N. Forsyth St. Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 
Beston, 405 Boylston St. Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave.S. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. Montreal, 141 St. James St. 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St. New York, Madison Ave., at 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. ith 

Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. Philadelphia, Locust and 15th 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. Sts. 

Duluth, Soo Line Depot Piltsbur th, 340 Sixth Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo., 60/ Railway . Ore., 55 Third St 


Exchange Bldg. 


San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, 608 Second Ate. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Toronto, 1 King St., E. 


Washington, D. C., 1419 New 
York Ave. 
Winnipeg, Portage and Main 


Canadian Pacific sierrancan 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 


e 


Bring Out the 


Conn instruments are 
easiest to play and high- 
estquality, say the world’s 
greatest artists. Write now 
for Free Book and details of 
TrialOffer;EASY PAYMENTS 
on any band instrument. 
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Mercolized Wax 


gradually, gently absorbs the 


‘Hidden Beauty 


that discol- 


mplex- 


C. G. CONN LTD. Gevitalized surface skin, reveal- a 
1011 Conn Bldg. Se beautiful skin 
t, underneath. y rei women 
act, ind who prefer complexion of true natu- a 
2 ralness. Have you tried it? 


Mercolized Wax (4¢2xtifier) . 
Powdered Saxolite wrinkles) All 
Phelactine (air remover) Dru 
Powdered Tarkroot (/ace rester) 3 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2358 Clybeurn Ave.,Chicage Counters. 


Stores 
and Toilet 
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“Of course she is,” Mellenger agreed 
petulantly. “She’s more than glorious, 
She’s devastating. But you’ve got to put 
your bright daydreams behind you and 
marry Maisie Morrison.” 

“But why, Mel?” 

“Why, man, you cannot possibly con- 
template the prospect of miscegenation?” 

“Does Tamea remotely resemble a 
mulatto, a quadroon or an octaroon?” 

“She is half Polynesian.” 

“But 2 pure- -bred Polynesian is a Caue 
casian,’ 

“Very well, then, if you insist. But I 
insist that the Caucasian race has many 
subdivisions. An Arab is a Caucasian; §0 
is a Hindoo; but if you marry a woman.of 
Arabic or Hindoo blood and have children 
by her, your offspring will be Eurasians, 
Tamea is a half-breed brown white. And 
she’s not very brown, either—sort of old 
ivory. She’d pass for a white girl any- 
where. People who do not know her blood 
will say, ‘Isn’t hers a marvelous brunette” 
type of beauty! ” 

“Well?” 

“If she bore you sons, how would yoit 
feel if they should grow up to be great; 
hearty, brown fellows, unmistakably Poly- 
nesian, with prehensile great toes, an 


aversion to work, a penchant for white 


vices? You cannot dodge the Mendelian 
law, my boy. Like begets like, but ina 


| union of opposites we get throwbacks. 


Breed a black rabbit to a white one and 
you will get piebald rabbits. Breed these 
latter to a white rabbit, and continue to 
breed the offspring of succeeding unions to 
other white rabbits until you have bred all 
the black out of them. About the time you 
think you have beaten the Mendelian law, 
the pure white descendant of a black and 
white union, a hundred generations_re- 
moved, will present you with a litter of 
pure black rabbits! You’re not going to 
run the risk of mongrelizing the species, 
are your” 

“No, I do not think I am, Mel.” 

“Do you know you are not?” 

“T thought so.” Mellenger rose, walked 
to Dan and i the ruddy end of his 
cigar in the latter’s face. “You're in love 
with Tamea already, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know, Mel. Something has 


| happened. It happened tonight. You saw 


it happen. It never happened to me 


| before. Good Lord, Mel, old man, my 


head has been in a whirl ever since.” 
“That isn’t love. It’s infatuation. I’ve 
been through it. Iknow. It’s a wonderful 
madness. It’s what’s wrong with the world 
today. It’s at the root of the divorce prob- 
lem. Infatuation. And the fools think it is 
love. My dear man, love should be born in 
reverence, and if later it develops into 
infatuation—well, I suppose that would be 
quite all right, since in that case infatuation 
would be the natural, normal outgrowth of 
love—the apotheosis of it. If you marry 


. Maisie Morrison—look here, Dan, you say 


” 


you do not love her—— 

“I’m not certain, Mel.” 

“Then it is a fact that you think a very 
great deal of her. You have the utmost 
respect for her, you are happy in her 
society, you feel reverent toward her.” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Then, you star-gazing jackanapes, 
marry her and become infatuated with her 
afterward. She can’t reach out and grab 
you and maul you and paw you over and 
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“It was exactly what 


Write for these Booklets: 
1. South America and Central America, 4c. 


2. Southern Europe and the Mediterranean, 
4c. 


3. The Pacific Coast and the Great South- 
west, 4c. 


4. The Orient, 4c. 
5. Florida, Bermuda and the IV'est Indies, 4c. 
6. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 


7. Canadian Rockies and Northwest National 
Parks, 6c. 


8. National Parks of Colorado and California, 
6c. 


9, Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence lalley.6c. 
10. New England and the Adirondacks, 6c. 
New York and Surrounding Resorts, 6c. 


SERVICE 


119 W. #th St., New York, N. Y. 


Director 


I was after 


May we help you, too, in your 
travel problems? 


What are the correct tips for the various 
attendants on an ocean liner? How can the 
tourist agencies help? Does their service entail 
additional cost? What effect has the Ruhr 
trouble had on tourist conditions abroad? 
What clothing is advisable for a summer trip 
to Alaska? What South American cities afford 
an American business man the best study of 
Latin-American business? 


These and hundreds of other questions have 
been authoritatively answered by Cosmopolitan 
Travel Service for Cosmopolitan readers. Put 
your travel problems up to us. Be explicit and 
complete—the better we know your conditions 
and desires, the more intelligently we can ad- 
vise you. 

As an additional help we have published our 
travel booklets, giving in an interesting, semi- 
narrative ‘style the general information you 
seek on the various places covered, They are 
sold at cost. Write for those that interest you. 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


-Enclosed find...... cents in stamps. Please 
(If you care to give the following additional 
information it will help us to help you.) 

I plan to travel in (Names of countries or 
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The mystery of Egypt, the color of 
Madeira, the loveliness of Italy, the whirl 
of Monte Carlo! All part of one glori- 
ous voyage! 


The White Star liner Adriatic— 
January 5, February 23. The Red Star 
liner Lapland—January 16, March 5. 


West Indies 


Havana, Jamaica, the Panama 
Canal, Hayti, Cartagena—glam- 


orous names — interesting places. 


The White Star liner Megantic— 
specially constructed for cruising 


January 23, February 26. 


For itineraries and detailed infor- 
mation, please enquire at No. 1 
Broadway, New York City. 


Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 


from N. Y. Jan. 15th, Westward, by specially chartered 
new Cunarder “‘Laconia,” 26,000 tons; oil burning. 
4 mos. $1000 up including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
Stop overs in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, 18 days gopen and China, Java, option 18 days 
in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, ete. 
CLARK’S 2ist MEDITE RRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2 
specially chartered White Star S. S. “‘Baltic,”” 65 days 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days 
Palestine - Egypt. 

. C. Cla New York 


Times Building 


BUNIONS 


can be relieved 
and reduced 


There’s no need to suffer the torture of 
tender, aching bunions and enlarged toe 
joints or the annoyance of bulging, un- 


sightly shoes. Nearly 100,cco bunion 
sufferers get relief from this pain and deformity 
every year through the use of Dr. Scholl’s Bunion 
Reducer. 

This device is a specially moulded shield of soft, 
flexible, antiseptic rubber. It removes the pressure 
on the bunion, gives immediate relief, hides the 
enlarged joint by filling in the hollow space and 
reduces the enlargement. When worn under the stock- 
ing it is not visible and will not shift out of place. 

Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer is made in all sizes 
is sold by shoe and drug stores everywhere at 
> each. There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort 
Appliance or Remedy for every foot trouble. 

Write for free book, “‘The Feet and Their Care’’ 
and a sample of Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads for corns. 

Address The Scholl Mfg. Co., Dept. 510, 213 W. 
Schiller St., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


kiss you and whisper love words to you— 
like this child of nature, Tamea. It’s up to 
you to do that, Dan. How are you going 
to discover Maisie’s possibilities to compete 
with this passion-flower, Tamea, unless you 
uncover them yourself? You’re a weak, 
cowardly sort of man where women are 
concerned. I grow very weary of you, my 
friend. You want to eat your cake and 
have it.” 

Dan laughed long and pleasurably at his 
old friend’s outburst. ‘“You’re such a 
comfort to me, Mel,” he declared. “I 
| dare say you are right. I’m cowardly. But 
‘then, one shouldn't take even the most 
remote chance when he marries. Marriage 
is until death.” 

“Death sometimes comes early to some 
married men, and it is welcome. If you 
marry Tamea you will die spiritually long 
before the breath leaves your carcass and 
the doctor signs a death certificate auth- 
orizing your burial.” 

“What a gloomy picture you paint!” 

“Marrying an exotic woman like Tamea 
—a half aborigine—is like marrying any 
other aborigine, because all aborigines are 
pigmented. And no matter how transcend- 
ent the beauty of a pigmented aborigine 
—or half-breed aborigine—that beauty 
fades early. They degenerate physically 
and mentally. They are old at thirty, 
repulsive at forty, hags at fifty.” 

“Nonsense! Educate Tamea, spread 
over her the veneer of civilization, teach 
her how to play, cultivate her voice, dress 
her exquisitely, and who shall say of her, 
‘You—you—are half aborigine’?” 

“You speak of a veneer of civilization. 
Sometimes I think the veneer is very thin 
and that man today stands, basically, 
where he stood five thousand years ago. 
Dan, it isn’t a question of a veneer of 
civilization. It’s a question of the adapt- 
ability of species to its environment. How 
long do you suppose it would take you, a 
white man, to adapt yourself to the envir- 
onment of such an island, say, as Riva, in 
eastern Polynesia?” 

“I couldn't hazard a guess.” 

“I could, and it would be a fairly accu- 
rate guess. You would be an infinitesimal 
portion of the moral and physical decay 
before you had lived there five years. 
After that you wouldn't care. There is 
never any real adaptability of the human 
species, you know. As long as you and 
Tamea lived you would have different 
thoughts and different thought impulses, 
different moral values. This difference 
would prove an attraction at first; then, 
gradually, you would begin to find her 
ways inferior to yours, so you would have 
a contempt for them, which means that 
presently you would grow to hate Tamea.” 

Mellenger sat down and rested his head 
in his hands. “I wish I could remember 
my geology and paleontology,” he com- 
plained. ‘However, I never cared for it, 
so I swept it out of my rag bag of a mind. 
At any rate, you are much older than 
Tamea——” 

“Oh, not so old as to make a vital 
difference. About eighteen years.” 

“Shut up, you idiot! You ditch my train 
of thought. You are millions of years 
older than Tamea. She is a Neolithic maid 


and you’re Paleozoic or Silurian or Cre- 
taceous or something, and in order to reach 
common ground she’ll have to climb up 
through a lot of queer strata or you’ll have 
You paint mighty fine 


to dig down. 


Visit the Land 
Mysti¢ of 


(Limited to Capacity) 


Cunard S. §. “SCYTHIA” 


ailing Jan. 1 ays, repeat 
complete Success of the 1923 Simdar 
Steamer, visiting 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 


The ‘‘Seythia’ is a veritable floating palace, with 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
gymnasium, commodious staterooms with run- 
ning water and large wardrobes; bed- 
rooms and suites with private baths. 
Famous Cunard cuisine and service, 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 

without « privilege in Europe 
without extra. cost, returning | via 


gether or any Cunard Line 
Steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full 
information on request. Early reservation advisable, 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, - York 
219 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
Paris London 


DELICATE SKIN? 


Kathleen Mary Quinlan 

Skin Lotion affords welcome re- q 
lief to delicate skin, exposed to 
wind, dust and summer's sun. 
Applied before bathing, motor- 
ing, golf or tennis, it protects the 
skin from burning or freckling, 
giving the complexion a clear, 
fresh tone. Every application 
benefits the skin. 


$1.50 postpaid 


Ktheen Mary Quinlan 


Established 1908 
665A FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
let 
“Lest Beauty Pass Yo 1 By—"’ 


Elinor Glynsgs 


“Thousanis who don’t dream they can write really can. YOU have 
ideas for stories and BE aah be don’t you turn them into essb 
bi 4 are just as many stories of human interest right in your ow? 

as there are in Greenwich Village or the th Islands. 

fad edi feuens will welcome a story or photoplay from you just as quiekly 

rom any well-known writer if your story is good enough. They 

wilt pay you well for ideas, d deal bigger money 
is paid in salaries. 


known to millions. I do not say this to boast, but merely to prove that 

you can be successful without being a ‘genius.’ I believe peters 
of people can make money in this absorbing profession. I be 
so firmly that I am a going to show YOU how easy itis when y ee 
how, They 


Shor ‘ut to 
ri This book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No charge 
rite for it NOW.”’ Just address Elinor 's publishers: 
ORS’ PRESS, Dept. 209, Auburn, N.Y. 
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pictures, but down in Riva they’re still 
carving hideous gods out of limestone and 
making hieroglyphics with a burned stick.” 
. 4¥ou’re the man who can paint pictures!” 

Mellenger sighed. ‘No, I cannot. I 
ised. to think I could, but nobody else 
agrees with me, and now I agree with them. 
Phought once I'd develop ‘into a-great 
fovelist, when all that God Almighty 
greated.me for was to be a great newspaper 
Well; I’m not embittered, be- 


again after tonight. Better send her some 
flowers in the morning and ask her to go for 
a drive with you. That will put her at her 
ease. I managed to give Tamea some food 
for thought, and with her sleep has been 
out of the question. She looked out of her 
bedroom window and saw Maisie drive 
away. Then she crept downstairs, and 
even now she is sitting out on the hall 
stairs listening to every word we say. 
Tamea! Enter!” 


an!.. 
orn I can still think clearly and without Tamea appeared in the doorway. 
illusion. And I can see fairly clearly, too. “T am such a splendid clairvoyant. I 
_ 2.2 You’ve‘got to get rid of this girl.” can see around a corner,” Mellenger 
“You're quite bent on clearing the way remarked dryly “Well, if I had 


for Maisie, aren't your” , 
“Yes. But you are my friend, faithful 
‘and just to me, and I’ve loved you since 


heard the stairs squeak a little earlier in the 
evening I would not have talked so freely. 
Good night, Tamea. Good night, Dan. 


apaci 

a Sour freshman days in college. The years Thanks for a wonderful dinner and a won- 

HIA” and wealth and success haven’t changed derful evening. I'll be back next Thursday 

ns you. You're still the same shy, helpless, night, as usual.” 

tie, Se gentle, obstinate, wistful boy, and—and— He smiled patronizingly as, on his way 
ee I—1 want to do something for you, old son. to the door, he passed Tamea. She turned 

NE *The best thing I can do is to clear the slowly-and her fiery glance followed him. 

Algiers, decks for Maisie and marry you off to her. No, Monsieur Mellengair, you have 

*: She’s a fine woman. made the great mistake. I am not the 

re “But I do not know, really, how to get go-to-the-deuce kind. But if that is 


dvisable come over here this evening to guard you those things that I remember I shall not Your Government has prepared 
CO from Tamea.” forgive. Good night. handsomely illustrated travel book- 
. Mcl, you have the most extraordinary “Good night. lees of itineraries, come and ahi 
ideas. Your newspaper men are so suspi- Dan Pritchard roused from the dumb 
& cious of motives. Have you a plan?” amazement into which he had been thrown i‘ f f d F he : bli oles 
“You bet Ihave. The talk of a schoolis by Tamea’s sudden appearance on the ay—iree ang wkhout obligation. 
sheer nonsense. That girlis beyond school, scene. ‘Hey, wait a moment, Mel! I'll Investigate Now 
= and if you put her in a school she’ll not walk downtown with you,” he called. Hel This unusual opportunity to go abroad at a 
remain put. had a sudden impulse to flee from danger. moderate cost on the great U. S$. Govern- 
“You've overlooked one important de- But the heavy oaken door had already|} ment ships operated by the United States 
19 tail. If she may not remain here or in closed behind his friend, and in the en-|} Lines should command your interest. 
school she may promptly go to the deuce, trance to the drawing room Tamea stood one " 
for lack of eae came looking at him. “Come to me,” she Early Sailing s Are: 
ee “That would be all right, Dan. .The murmured. ‘Come, chéri!” Geo. Washington Oct. . 6—Nov. 13 
tO main point is that she must not take you He went. Leviathan Oct. 20—Nov. 10 
n. ; with her. If she sticks around this house Tamea’s round, beautiful arms came up|} Pres. Roosevelt Oct. 23—Nov. 24 
r- she'll get you into Town Topics. She has around his neck slowly, caressingly, and his|| Pres. Harding Oct. 27—Dec. 4 
designs on you, my boy. That’s why I head was drawn gently down toward her A et Sy oy ee Se 
suggest you queer them by marrying glorious face until her lips touched his ear.|] direet to 
Maisie Morrison immediately, if not “That man Mellengair—he is your including. the-America, largest cabin ship 
sooner. Maisie has, in effect, proposed to friend. He is not mine. But if I had, like|] in the world. Find out about the low cost 
you, and you’ve been very cavalier in your you, such a friend—ah, I would be so rich! |] of this unsurpassed service. 
treatment of the proposal.” You must never lose him, chéri! Oh, yes, I Mail the Coupon to Washington today 
“What do you suppose made her make hate him, but that does not matter. He is EE EE Lae 
an that wild statement to Tamea, Mel?” very wise, but he does not know your illustrated booklets dexribing “delighefal Euree 
" “The best excuse in life. Self-preserva- Tamea. Ah, no, dear one. I would have caddies Meader 
ion. It’s the first law of human nature.”’ you—ah, so happy—and I would be happy ta ee 
“Just starting a backfire, eh?” with you. But if to be with me meant 
Mellenger p&t on his dinner jacket. “I sorrow for you—oh, I could not be so cruel! INFORMATION BLANK 
suppose you have observed,” he said, “that First I would die. And you will believe Infor. Sect iat Washington, D.C. 
a women usually marry the men they make that? Yes?” US 
up their minds to marry.” Dan’s heart swelled—with that ecstacy 
No, I have not observed it.” that was almost a pain. And then Tamea am considering a trip to Europe [), to the 
“You’re a greater numbskull than I kissed his ear lightly, patted his cheek and 
ays thought you were. Two women have fled upstairs to her room, leaving him If 1 go date will be about... 
YOU hae made up their minds to get you, and one of standing there—breathless, with a feeling Pe 
pty them is going to succeed.” He glanced at that, be the price what it might be, he 
his watch. “Well, I suppose Maisie could not afiord to miss such another 
ney tat Morrison is safe in her bed by this time, moment as this It did not occurto|] (_ . a 
ceks,’ bas crying herself to sleep, wondering how she him that sorrow and heartbreak might be ~~ 
vrowe that Is ever to muster the courage to face you the outcome of his yielding. : : 
ions United States Lines 
you 
A woman reads the poker face of Mark ellenger, and Canadian Queen St. Wee Toronto 
a woman fails to read the heart of Dan Pritchard— 
: and thereby hangs an absorbing instalment next month U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


tid of Tamea. I can’t just chuck her out, 
you know. Can’t send her to a hotel or an 
apartment house and let her go on the 
loose. Maisie’s plan is ill-advised. You 
realized-that.”’ 

“Maisie didn’t have any plan. She isn’t 
up to the job of collected thinking now.” 

“But she said she had a plan.” 

“Yes, 1 know. She wanted an excuse to 


interesting, perhaps I shall make the 
experiment, no? Well, when I do I shall 
make it alone, thank you.” 

“Now I suppose you’re very angry with 
me, Tamea.” 

“A little. Not so much as I think I shall 
be tomorrow. I forgive you much tonight 
because you are not a fool. But—TI shall 
remember some things that you said—and 


you plan 
your trip 


T need cost you little. Perhaps 
the majority of persons have an 
eXaggerated idea of the cost of a 
European trip. Learn today at what 
a moderate cost you can fulfill your 
desire to see the wonders of Europe. 


EUROPE 
NOW- 
ace, with bas 
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What Your Mark 


F you have ever laughed over 
that delightfully whimsical 
story of Frank Stockton’s — 
“Rudder Grange’— you will re- 
member the tramp who climbed 
the apple-tree to get away from 


Lord Edward, the ferocious watch 
dog. 


‘The man of the house, you recall, 
came to see what the trouble was 
all about and the tramp promised “if you’ll chain 
up that dog, and Jet me go, Ill fix things so that 
you'll not be troubled no more by no tramps.” 
It was a bargain. The next day a curious mark 
was discovered cut in a tree at the end of the lane. 
No tramps appeared that summer—to the great 
wonderment of the household. 


Weeks later the man noticed another tramp 
looking at the mark on the tree. He bribed 
the hobo to tell him what it meant. And he 
learned that he had been branded as ‘“‘a mean, 
stingy cuss, with a wicked dog” and it was “no 
good to go there.” 


* * & 


Every shop, every factory, every business has 
its mark-—so that those who know the signs 
may read. It is the mark given it by its 
employees. Be sure of this: there is no way 
to escape the mark that is deserved—whether 


good or bad. 


You have known factories where every employee 
hated his work—where constant sullen bitterness 
and strife were the order of the day—where Jim 
told Bill, “don’t work down at X’s place unless 
you are starving.” A black mark was the symbol 
of such a place. 


And you have known other factories and busi- 
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nesses where the employees weal 
contented, where everything fam 
smoothly, where strikes - wep 
unknown, where it was a eae 
ure to work. A white mar 
such a place. 


What makes the ditferenaill 
tween the two? What givesons 
a bad mark and another a goa 
mark? The difference is in #hm 
business vision and the human kindness game 
the men at the helm. 


* 


Business today is undergoing a great changes 
In this new-day business oucdlook wise 
ployers do not grind work out of their helpea 
as though they were machines. A new @m 
has entered business—the art of cooperation, 


The employer knows that every single one @ 
his employees has four sides—physical, mental 
social and financial. He provides better work 
ing conditions. He enables them to eam 
enough to live decently. He helps them ™@ 


save. He enlists their intelligence as well @ 
their skill. He knows that they need recreg 
tion. He sees that these wants 


are met and he goes still further 
by insuring their lives. 


It is the dawn of a new tomorrow », 39 

in business—the day when em- S\\';%) 
ployers and employees begin to 3 “a 
understand each other and plan % / 
together for mutual -good. Men = / 
at last are learning that Humanics 
plays as great a part in business 
as Mechanics and that happy workers \_/:55\ 
are the big concealed asset in ‘‘pesiies 
many a business enterprise. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has searchers constantly at work 


in all parts of the United States and by Group Insurance. 


One phase of this new concept of 
business is the importance assumed 
It is life insur- 


insurance most and without it must 
leave their families unprovided for. 


Canada, gathering data concerning 
various businesses. It is a giant mag- 
net of business information—a great 
clearing house of better business ideas. 


Every day the Metropolitan receives 
inquiries from employers for informa- 
tion on what industry is doing to 
bring employers and employees into 
closer sympathy by making business 
more human. 


ance at wholesale rates carried by an 
employer under one policy covering 
his employees. 


A fine thing about Group Insurance 
is that it enables people whose physi- 
cal condition will not permit them to 
pass a regular examination to be in- 
sured without medical examination. 
Think of the weight of worry this lifts 
from the men and women who need 


Our Policyholders’ Service Bureau 
has prepared reports covering many 
of the present day business problems 
—factory management, safety devices, 
stock purchasing and profit-sharing 
plans, h factory 
routing, etc. "Valuable infor 

of this kind is at your disposal and 
will be mailed on request. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~ NEW 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each yeat 
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